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United States Department of State 


Washington, D.C. 20520 





June 29, 1990 


Dear Mr. President: 


On tehalf of the Secretary of State, I am transmitting 
herewith the thirty-eighth report on the extent and disposition 
of United States contributions to international organizations 
as required by Section 2 of Public Law 806, Eighty-first 
Congress. This report sets forth United States contri butions 
to international organizations for the fiscal year 1989. 


be 


Janet! G. Mullins 
Assistant Secretary 
Legislative Affairs 


Sincerely, 









Enclosure: 


Thirty-eighth Report to the Congress 
on United States Contributions to 
International Organizations. 








The Honorable 
J. Danforth Quayle, 
President of the Senate. 
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Washington, D.C. 20520 


June 29, 1990 


Dear Mr. Speaker: 


On behalf of the Secretary of State, I am transmitting 
herewith the thirty-eighth report on the extent and disposition 
of United States contributions to international organizations 
as required by Section 2 of Public Law 806, Eighty-first 
Congress. This report sets forth United States contri tutions 
to international organizations for the fiscal year 1989. 


Sincerely, 


Jane » Mullins 
ssistant Secretdry 
Legislative Affairs 


Enclosure: 


Thirty-eighth Report to the Congress 
on United States Contributions to 
International Organizations. 





The Honorable 
Thomas S. Foley, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
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Introduction 
United States Contributions to International Organizations From 
Fiscal Year 1989 Funds 


UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


United Nations (U.N.) 

United Nations Capital Development Fund 

United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 

United Nations Commission fon Human Settlements (Habitat) 

United Nations Development Fund for Women 

United Nations Development Program (UNDP) 

United Nations Disengagement Observer Force (UNDOF) and the 
United Nations Interim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL) 

United Nations Educational and Training Program for 
Southern Africa (UNETPSA) 

United Nations Environment Program (UNEP) 

United Nations Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP) 

United Nations Fund for Drug Abuse Control (UNFDAC) 

United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) 


United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East (UNRWA) 


United Nations Trust Fund for South Africa 
SUEY TIED TIED, 100 sncnuinendidinnneeeusennnunenneaeannonnsnasoosseoneseesenneetes 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
U.N./FAO World Food Program 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), including its Technical 
Assistance Fund 


International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) 

ICAO Joint Financing Program 
International Fund for Agricultural Development (IFAD) 
International Labor Organization (ILO) 
International Maritime Organization (IMO) 
International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


United Nations Industrial Development Organization (UNIDO), 
including IPS Voluntary 


Universal Postal Union 


World Health Organization (WHO), including WHO 
Voluntary Programs 


World Intellectual Property Organization (WIPO) 
World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 
WMO— Voluntary Cooperation Program 








se 








INTER-AMERICAN ORGANIZATIONS 


DGD HED TEED cccccccnens cpnnnensonnnsagoncosqonsososooocoesooosoosscesees 62 
Inter-American Institute for Cooperation on Agriculture ..................000c000 62 
Inter-American Tropical Tuma Commission ...............0..ccccccccccceccenceeeeeeeees 64 
Organization of American States (OAS) .............0.6cccccccccccceeeescceeeeeeeeeeeees 64 
GFE WE PEED ccccoccccscooncnsccccscosnecococonscnscseesensossccoosesss 65 

Pan American Health Organization (PAHO), including 
WEEE DUMMIES ccccccocccecoccccccccccoccecensconceocsscoeoosonnseosoocesooecsoseoonesse 66 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History (PAIGH) ...................... 67 
Pan American Railway Congress Association (PARCA) ...................6cc0c0000s 68 
Postal Union of the Americas amd Spain ..............0cccccccccccccecseceeeeeeeeeeeeees 69 


OTHER REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Colombo Plan for Cooperative Economic and Social Development 


in Asia and the Pacific, including Voluntary Programs ........................006 70 
FEED CREED GRTREEIE «ccccovccceccccccccccececcesesecccsccccscccescosesccocccccsccoscceses 70 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO)  ..............6cccccccccccccceeeeeeeeeenees 71 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) ............ 73 
OUD FUGEEe CBMRTIEEED  cocccccccccescccccccccccccccoccoccccocccooccccoccoccocooccoccooses 74 
OTHER INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Bureau of International Expositions (BIE) ...................cccccccecccecceeeeeeeeeees 76 
Commission for the Conservation of Antarctic Marine Living 

TRUDDTIIEES coccccccccccccccccscccesoccoocccconcesooosooonooossssonesccssoosqocoocooosooocoocoococs 76 
Consultative Group on International Agricultural 

TRUSTEE GEREEFAEED cocccccccccccccccceccccssccccosccscscoosecesecscscccosoosoocoococcoocess oo 
Convention on International Trade in Endangered Species of 

WHEE DUN GI FERED GER UEEED cocccccccccccse wccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccoccscocosees 78 
Customs Cooperation Council .............cccccccccccccccecccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeees 79 
Fund for the Protection of the World Cultural and 

Natural Heritage (World Heritage Fumd) .................ccccccccccccceeeeseeeeeeeeees 81 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) ............6..ccccccccccceceeeeeeees 81 
Hague Conference on Private International Law ..............66..cccccccccseceseeees 82 
International Agency for Research on Cancer (LARC) ...............cccccccecceeeees R4 
International Agreement Regarding the Maintenance of Certain 

ERED GD GRD BEDE GER cocccccccccccccccccccccccccescccsccccoccccccccccccscccocccoococcooceees R4 
International Bureau for the Publication of Customs Tariffs ...................... 85 
International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitration ...................... 86 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures ...............6ccccccccseseeeeeeeeeeees 87 
International Center for the Study of the Preservation and the 

Restoration of Cultural Property (ICCROM) ................ccccccccccececeeeeeeeeees 88 
International Coffee Organization .............66ccccccccccceccceeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 89 
International Commission for the Conservation of Atlantic Tunas ............... 91 
International Cotton Advisory Committee ..............6cccccccccccccecseeeeeeeeeeenees 92 
International Council for the Exploration of the Sea (ICES) ...................... 92 


International Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU) and Its 
FERED GEREN coscsscnvenscesensssuocennsasonnsenbesenesenessbossennseseoonecoseaseeseces 93 














International Criminal Police Organization (INTERPOL) 

International Hydrographic Organization 

International Institute for Cotton (LIC) ................ ccc ccccceceeeeeeees venonuonsees , 

International Institute for the Unification of Private Law ........................ o 

International Jute Organization 

International Lead and Zinc Study Group 

International Natural Rubber Organization 

International North Pacific Fisheries Commission 

International Office of Epizootics 

International Office of Vine and Wine (OI1V) 

International Organization for Legal Metrology (IOLM) 

International Organization for Migration (1OM) 

International Rubber Study Group 

International Seed Testing Association (ISTA) 

International Sugar Organization 

International Tropical Timber 

International Union for the Protection of New Varieties of 
Plants (UPOV) 

International Whaling Commission 

International Wheat Council 

Multinational Force and Observers (MFO) 

North Atlantic Ice Patrol 

North Atlantic Salmon Conservation Organization 

Permanent International Association of Navigation Congresses 

The Interparliamentary Union 

World Tourism Organization (WTO) 


TABLES: 


United States Contributions to International Organizations— 
Fiscal Years 1946-89 


Total Expenditures of the United Nations—Calendar Years 











INTRODUCTION 





Report to the Congress for Fiscal Year 1989 


This report covers United States contributions to international organizations 
and programs for the fiscal year 1989—October 1, 1988 to September 30, 1989. 


The contributions listed in this report which supported U.S. participation in 
multilateral affairs are administered by the Department of State or the Agency for 
International Development, except where otherwise indicated. The report deals with 
contributions to multilateral organizations, i.¢c., intergovernmental bodies having 
three or more members. 


The amounts reported are actual U.S. contributions made from fiscal year 1989 
funds. The adjustments made include credits, Tax Equalization, Working Capical Fund, 
deferrals, mandatory reductions, ¢.g., Palestine Liberation Organization and South 
West Africa People’s Organization withholdings and other statutory limitations. 

Bilateral organizations are not covered in the text or in the total figures, nor are 
the international financial institutions such as the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. The latter are the subject of a separate report to the 
Congress by the National Advisory Council on International Monetary and Finan- 
cial Policies. Other items of expense excluded from the tabular presentation but 
referred to, as pertinent, in the text or in footnotes are: 


© The cost to the U.S. Government of the salaries and expenses of American 
employees detailed to the secretariat of international organizations; ¢.g., the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and the Organization of Economic Cooperation and 
Development; 

© Loans to international organizations, which are to be repaid to the U.S. 
Government; 

© Commodities donated pursuant to Public Law 480, except such commodities 
specifically pledged as a part of a U.S. contribution; 

© Two-party contractual or other arrangements between an agency of the U.S. 
Government and an international organization for research or other services. 


U.S. contributions to international organizations and programs totaled $1.2 
billion in fiscal yea: 1989. These figures included assessed contributions of $515.6 
million to 67 international organizations, and voluntary contributions of $688.1 
million in cash, commodities, and services to 46 international programs. Of these 
totals $656.5 million was voluntarily contributed for programs in support of 
economic development and humanitarian assistance activities and $60.7 million was 
contributed to peacekeeping operations, of which $29 million was assessed and $31.7 
million was voluntary. Our assessed contributions to international organizations in 
fiscal year 1989 came to 26.29% of total assessments against all Member States, 
while our voluntary contributions represented 18.72%. On an overall basis, we 
contributed 21.89% of total contributions (both assessed and voluntary) to all the 
international organizations and programs. Of the total assessed contributions of 
$486.6 million (excluding peacekeeping) in fiscal year 1989, $332.2 million, just over 
two-thirds of that total, helped finance the regular activities of the United Nations, 
its specialized agencies, and the International Atomic Energy Agency. The remainder 
consisted of $79.1 million for 8 Inter-American organizations, $58.5 million for 5 
regional organizations, and $16.8 million for 39 other miscellaneous organizations. 
In addition, the United States contributed $29 million, or 32.77% of the assessment 
budget to the U.N. peacekeeping operation in the Middle East. 











Of the total voluntary contributions for fiscal year 1989, $688.1 million which 
includes $7.3 million, for the U.N. peacekeeping operations in Cyprus, and $24.4 
million for peacekeeping operations of the Multinational Force and Observers 
(MFO), $656.5 million, or 95.39% of the total of such contributions, was contrib- 
uted to 44 special programs in support of economic development and humanitarian 
activities. The largest voluntary contribution for fiscal year 1989 was $171.2 million 
to the UN/FAO World Food Program in cash, commodities, and services. The 
second largest was $125.8 million to the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees 
Program including four general programs and 12 special programs and was followed 
by $108 million contributed to the U.N. Development Program (UNDP). Other 
major contributions were $63.3 million to the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency; $57 million to UNICEF's regular program; and $40 million to the 
Consultative Group on International Agricultural Research. 

















Fiscal Year 1989 
US. Amount 3 Percent 


Unned Nations, Specialized Agencies, and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (assessed budgets): 


UIE DEINE cntrnerneatenadeatetneneunnenpessanennescsesecensenseuensent *$144,862,250 25.00 
Food and Agriculture Organization ....... ‘eaestiheeaainneiiittinees . "25,000,000 25.00 
Imternational Maritime Organization ssennunnasnqnssounsuessent “944,240 $35 
imternational Atomic Energy Agency... 0... "35,160,000 24.52 
imernational Civil Aviation Organization ........................... "7.367 000 25.00 
Joi Financing Program... oor 839,470 38 00 
international Labor Organization |... esse "27,992,000 25.00 
International Telecommunication Union .................... 4,916,877 747 
United Nations Industrial Development Organization ........... "12,668,000 25.00 
ee 813,725 5.10 
World Health Organization ncn ievnnnnnnnnnnnes "8S.954,000 2.00 
World Intellectual Property Organization ........................ 617.5% S48 
World Meteorological Organization .............. sesceccsese sescesees "406,977 214.64 
United Nations, Specialized Agencies, and the 
imternational Atomic Energy Agency ...................... 32,202,135 24:22 
Peacekeeping. 
United Nations Force in Cyprus: Voluntary ..................... - 72000 «6 2791 
United Nations Disengagement Observer Force (UNDOF) 
I '*29,000,000 32.77 
Multinational Forces and Observers: Voluntary ................... 34,377 000 33.3) 
ee fi, 689, 000 2% 
Inter-American Orgamzations (assessed budgets) 
Organization of American States (errnems "32,968,000 66 00 
Inter-American lmdian lmstitwte i eens 103,422 63.54 
Inter-American Institute for Cooperation on Agriculture ....... **10,856,000 61.44 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission ......................... 2,679,000 “4.15 
Pan American Health Orparization noes "32,099,000 61.29 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History .............. 340 064 61 61 
Pan American Railway Congress Association ...................... 25,000 26.15 
Postal Union of the Americas and Spain... es 111,704 Aa) 
teter-Ammericam OTgarizatiTs ees eennnees ee 142,190 63.0 
Regional Organizations (assessed budgets) 
NATO Ciwilian Headquarters (and MBFR) ....................... 23,209,351 24.35 
Peart Adtamtie AGSGTIBRY c.cccccccccccccccccsscsccccscesccescsscscsseeses $73,106 23.35 
GID Fen GREMED + ceccecccccccecececccccccccesenscccscccesecsocscees 10,660 4.72 
Organization for Ecomomx Cooperation and Developmen __. 33,977,786 25.00 
South Packie COMBO ooo ceeeeeneeennvnnnnnnnnnnnnes 757,818 16.88 
Regicmal CrmAPiZAtis i ivieeevnennnnennnnnnnnn ed 529.22) 241) 
Other International Organizations (assessed budgets): 
Bureau of International Expositions |... , 19,530 10 42 
Commission for the Conservation of Antarctic 
PIED GTRUUDUIED coccccccececccccccccccccsecscscscescsssccscsseseeeeee 8,04) 3.72 
Customs Cooperation Comm .niiieeeeenrernnnnnns 2,165,849 23.00 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade ...... ........ : 6, 382,164 16 O8 
Hague Conference on Private International Law ................. $4,576 6 


See footnotes at end of table 








Imernational Agency for Research on Cancer 
Imtcrnational Agreement on the Marnicnance of 
Certam Lights in the Red Sea 
Imernational Burcau of the Permanent ( ourt 
of Arbetration 
Imernational Burcau for the Pubbcation of 
Customs Larnffs 
Imernatronal Burcau of Weights and Measures 
Imernational Center for the Study of the Preservation 
and the Reworation of Cultural Property (CC ROM) 
Imernational Coffee Orgamzation 
Imernatronal (C ommiewon for the Conservation 
of Atlantx Tunas 
Imternational (Cotten Advisory ( ommuetice 
International Cowncil for the EF ueptoration 
of the Seas (ICES) 
Imernational Councd of Screntific Umons 
and its Assouiated U mons 
International Cromenal Pohoe Orgamzation . 
Imernational Hydrographic Orgamzation 
International Institute for Cotton . : 
Imernational Instrute for the Unification of Private law 
Imernational Jute Orgamzation : 
International Lead and 7im Study Group 
Imternatronal Natural Rubber Orgamzation 
International North Pacifix Fishenes Comminwon 
Imernational Office of Epizootcs 
Imernational Office of Vine and Wine - 
International Orgamzation for Legal a 
Imternational Rubber Study Croup 
International Seed Testing Association 
International Sugar Orgamzation | — 
International Tropical Tember Organization 
Imernational Umon for the Protection of 
New Varictics of Plants (UPOV) 
International Whaling Commission 
Imternational Wheat C owncil 
Imerpariamentary Union . 
North Atlantic loe Patrol ... 
North Atlantx Salmon Conservation Orgamzation 
Permanent International Association of 
Navigation Congresses 
World Tournm Orgamzation 


Cnher International Orgamzation 


Special Voluntary Programs 

Colombo Plan Drug Advisory Program 

Consultative Group on International Agricultural Research 

Convention on International Trade im Endangered Species 
of Wild Fauna and Flora (CITES) 

Fund for the Protection of the World Cultural and 
Natural Hervtage (World Hernage bund) 

International Atomic Energy Agency Technical 
Avertance bund 


See footnotes at end of table 














Fiscal Year 1989—Continued 


tS Amoewt Fenen 


Imernationai Fund for Agricultural — 


(Specialized Agency) ........... 2.00 00 16. 
International Orgamzation for Migration ee 6.175565 21.75 
OAS Special Cultural Fund .................. 2.000 “7 
OAS Special Development Avastance Fund . 4.00008 mo 
OAS Special Multilateral Fund (Education and Science) ' 47.000 Tha 
OAS Special Projects Fund (Mar del Plata) ...... 1 000 000 sw 
PAHO Special Health Promotion Funds ........ ho Lage aap ms? 
United Nation Center for Human Settlements (HABITAT) 408) aap 6.53 
United Nations Children's Fund ................. “90,000,000 17 4% 
United Nations Development Program _........ “p08 000,000 11.72 
Unned Nations Educational and Tramng Program 

for Southern Africa |... : e00 000 17a 
United Natioms Environment Program _.. 9465 24 68 
Unned Nations Industtinal Development 

Orgamzation (UNIDO-IPS Votumtar ,) 280.000 soap 
UN. Capital Development bund : : 1,500,000 as 
UN. Development Fund for Women sno an 1143 
ULN./TAO World Food Program .................. a 171,200,000 19.73 
UN. Fund for Drug Abuse Control — ee 1,050,000 4i 
UN. High Commmsoner for Refugees Program: 

Regular Programs (4) ................ sonsnseneeuses 102,529,099 uL74 

Special Programs (12) .. : sunenesneuenessssmecsene 23,232,875 13.05 
U nnted Nations Relief and Works Agency: 

SESE URED conncscccnscsnacenssssecscsseesecesss — 61,000,000 1267 

Special Projects and Emergency Programs - eeeeeeneenes 2,000,000 124) 
United Nations Trust Fund for South Africa .................... $000,000 12.17 
UL nnted Nations Volunteers me eueennnennereneesnnens 72.606 64 
SOUP GEEEED UMIEEED cucccscssecsscsensncsscesncscssscsssccccssccseess 20,0000, 000 11.% 
WMO Voluntary Cooperation Program 2... ee ee! 

SEED WEEE DURIEEED coccccccsccsccsnnsccscssnssssssssesseees iS, 454,182 1a. 

Total US. Contributions ..... rma TL NS ius 


"The amounts reported are actual U.S. contributions—incleding adjustments, i.c., credits, Tax 
E quahzation, Working Capual Fund, deferrals, mandatory reductions, and statutory limitations Credits 
due the United States are deducted Due to fluctuation of the US. dollar, for those organizations that 
presemt thew budgets and bill the United States mm foreign currency, the United States percentage rate is 
calculated on the foreign currency amount rather than the actual US dollar payment This table does not 
im bude 


© Loans (or repayment thereof) such as the loan to the United Nations for the construction of its 
headquarters, or the purchase of U.N. bonds 

© Commodities unless a contribution was pledged mm kind 

© Contracts and/or research grants by US. Governments Agencies for services or research 
performed by an imternational orgamzation 


"The total U.S. assesement was $214,909,500. The United States received a credit of $762,250, an 
offset against its loan to the UN Additional adjustments were: lew $1,000,000 required by Section 144 
of PL. 99-95, less an estimated $900,000-—U.S. share of the Law of the Sea Preparatory Commission, lew 
an extermated $8,051 000 for the Tax Equahzation Fund adjustment, and lew a shortfall in appropriated 
funds of $60,096,250 

"The total U.S. avsesement was $66,905,000. The U.S. received a Tax Equalization Fund credit of 
$4,225,000. In addition, the U.S. owed $937,500 to the Working Capital Pund and $3,077,250 to the 














Fiscal Vear 1989—Continued 


Speciat Reserve Accownt. The U.S. contribution was reduced $86,000 duc to a Tax Equalization bund 
adjusimem and $99.608 750 dee to an appropriation shortfall. 

“The sotal US assessment was $875,526. In addition, the United States made a partial contribution 
of $5,078 toward the calendar year 1989 assessacot and paid $63,6%6 for an arrearage. 

"The total U.S. assessment was $95,808,269. 1 ve United States received a credit of $2,296,760 duc to 
priot years surplus. In addmon, a cred of $1,648,511 was applied toward prior year arrearages. 

*The total U.S. assessment was $7,522,500. The United States contribution was increased $64,000 duc 
to an arrearage crodu adpusimem and decreased $219,500 duc to a credit recerved for a prior years surplus. 

"The total U.S. avsesement was $40,607,500. The U.S. contribution was reduced $11,015,500 duc to 
an appropriation shortfall 

"The total U.S. assessment was $18,983,101. In addition, the United States owed $775,000 towards 
the 1987 supplemental assessment The US comtribution was reduced $6,690,101 duc to an appropriation 
shortfall, 

"The total U.S. assesement was $81,999,580. This amount was reduced duc to a Tax Equalization 
Fund credit and adjussment to $74,634,580. The US. contribution was reduced $9,280,580 duc tw an 
appropriation shortfall. 

The total US. assessment was $6,465,901. In addition, the United States owed $1,174,132 for a 
supplemental awesement and $30,000 for tax equalization adjustment. The U.S. contribution was 
reduced $1,576,033 due to an appropriation shortfall. 

"United States percentage share of com estimates. The US. percentage of pledges made as of 
December 1989 amounted to 47 80%. 

The total U.S. assesement was $98,676,533. The U.S. contribution was reduced $29,676,513 cue to 
an shortfall. 

. total US. assesement was $40,076,700. The United States owed $6.4 million for tax 
equalization reumbursement and $11,269,000 for the calendar year 1988 deferral. The US. contribution 
was reduced $11,619,175 representing the calendar year 1989 deferral and $13,158,525 due to an 

son shortfall 

total U.S. assesement was $13,794,109. The United States owed $234,000 for tax equalization 
reimbursement and $3,314,000 for the calendar year 1988 deferral. The U.S. contribution was reduced 
$3,807 000 representing the calendar year 1989 deferral and $2,979,109 due to an appropriation shortfall. 

"The total U.S. assessment was $41,066,140. A Tax Equatization Fund credit of $2,903,940 reduced 
that amount to $38,162,200. The United States owed $9,540,000 for the calendar year 1988 deferral and 
had a credu of $450,000 for a Tax Equalization Fund adjuwimem The U.S. contribution was reduced 
$9 $40,000 representing the calendar year 1989 deferral and $5,653 200 duc to an appropriation shortfall. 

“Amount includes $190,581 for MBFR. 

Of this amount $57,155 paid the remainder of the 1988/89 asserement. 

"The total U.S. assessment was approwimately $31,780. The U.S. contribution was reduced $18,780 
due to an appropriation shortfall 

The total U.S assessment was $227,862. The U.S. contribution was reduced $116,862 duc to an 


appropriation shortfall 
The total U.S. assewement was $118,064. The U.S. contribution was reduced $65,064 duc to an 

ton short fall 
The total U.S. assessment was $151,000. The U.S. contribution was reduced $80,000 duc to an 

ron shortfall 


"Amount includes $3,932,500 in-tind contributions, $7,590,000 for the Safeguards Program and 
other non-profiferation activities, $150,000 for the Sichersdorf Laboratory and $67,500 to support 
mstatiation of automated equipment in the LAE A Department of Techmical Assistance and Cooperation 

“Percentage relates to cash contribynons only 

** Amount inctudes $3 milion for CHIL DHOPE or similar organizations to help hometess or street 


"The U.S. pledge was $111,000,000. However, duc to legal limitations only $108,000,000 was 
contributed. 

“Amount includes $69 9 milhon contribution to the International Emergency hood Reserve. 

"This contribution was for needs of refugees in the West Bank and Gaza Strip 

* Amount includes cash, commodities, and services 





UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIAL PROGRAMS 





United Nations (U.N.) 
New York, N.Y. 


Executive Head. Javier Perez de Cuci- 
lar (Peruvian), Secretary General, term 
expires December 31, 1992. 


Origin and Development. The name 
“United Nations” was originally given 
to the wartime coalition of govern- 
ments which signed the Declaration of 
United Nations at Washington, D.C., 
on January 1, 1942. 

In the fall of 1944 the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals for the Establishment of 
a General International Organization 
were issued, and a full conference of all 
the United Nations was convened at San 
Francisco, California, in April 1945 to 
prepare a charter for the organization. 

Representatives of 50 governments 
participated in the U.N. Conference at 
San Francisco and, on June 26, 1945, 
the Charter of the United Nations (in- 
cluding the Statute of the In( ernational 
Court of Justice) was signec. It came 
into force October 24, 1945. 

The first U.N. General Assembly 
convened at London, England, on Jan- 
uary 10, i946. The League of Nations 
was declared dissolved on April 3, 
1946, anc its building, library, and 
archive located at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, were transferred to the United 
Nations on August 1, 1946. 


Purpose. The purposes of the United 
Nations, as stated in Article 1 of the 
Charter, are to maintain international 
peace and security; to develop friendly 
relations among nations based on re- 
spect for the principle of equal rights 
and self-dctermination of peoples; to 
achieve international cooperation in 
solving international problenis of an 
economic, social, cultural, or humani- 
tarian character; and to harmonize the 
actions of nations in the attainment of 
these common ends. 


Structure. The central organ of the 
United Nations is the General Assem- 


bly composed of all U.N. Members. 
(For listing of members, see Scale of 
Assessments tabulation.) The Assem- 
bly meets every year. It discusses any 
matters within the scope of the U.N. 
Charter, makes recommendations, de- 
cides on the work program and the 
budget, and elects the Secretary Gen- 
eral. The other principal organs of the 
United Nations are: the Security Coun- 
cil, Economic and Social Council, 
Trusteeship Council, International 
Court of Justice, and the Secretariat. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1945. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. Charter of the United Nations 
and Statute of the International Court 
of Justice, adopted June 26, 1945. En- 
tered into force October 24, 1945, 59 
Stat. 1031, TS 993; The United Nations 
Participation Act of 1945, as amended 
(Public Law 79-264). 


U.S. Contribution. The budget of the 
United Nations is proposed by the Sec- 
retary General, and is considered in 
detail by the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions, an advisory body of 16 members, 
serving in their individual capacities, 
established by the General Assembly. 
The Secretary General’s estimates, with 
the Advisory Committee’s recommen- 
dations, are submitted to the General 
Assembly. Amendments to the budget 
may be made at any point in this latter 
process. 

Beginning with 1974-75, the United 
Nations changed to a biennial program 
budget. For the 1988-89 biennium the 
42nd General Assembly approved a re- 
vised gross budget of $1,769,586,300, 
which was divided equally between the 2 
years for the purpose of calculating 
member states’ assessments for both 
years. The 43rd General Assembly re- 
vised upward the 1988-89 gross budget 
to $1,788,746,300, or an increase of 
$19,160,000 over the amount previously 
approved. After adjustments for other 














income, the 1988 assessed budget UNITED NATIONS REGULAR BUDGET 
Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1988—Continued 


amounted to $859,638,000. Taking into 
account the offset for loan repayment of 
U.N. bonds, $862,250, the U.S. net re- 
quirement at a 25% assessment rate to 
the United Nations’ regular budget for 
calendar year 1988 was $214,047,250. 
This adjusted amount, less an estimated 
$1,000,000—-staiutory restrictions re- 
quired by Section 144 of P.L. 99-93; less 
an estimated $900,000—the U.S. share of 
the Law of the Sea Preparatory Commis- 
sion; and less an estimated $8,051,000 
for the Tax Equalization Fund adjust- 
ment, brought the U.S. total estimated 
requirement to $204,096,250. Due to a 
shortfall in appropriated funds of 
$60,096,250, the U.S. contribution was 
$144,000,000. The contribution was paid 
from fiscal year 1989 funds. 


UNITED NATIONS REGULAR BUDGET 
Scale of Assessments 
Calendar Year 1988 


Members (159) 
Afghanistan 
Albania 
Algeria 

Angola 


Antigua and Barbuda 


Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Bahamas 
Bahrain 
Bangladesh 
Barbados 
Belgium 
Belize 
Benin 
Bhutan 
Bolivia 
Botswana 
Brazil 
Brunei 
Bulgaria 
Burkina Faso 
Burma 
Burundi 
Byelorussian S.S.R. 
Cameroon 
Canada 
Cape Verde 


Central African Rep. 


Amount 
$85,964 
85,964 
1,203,493 
85,964 
85,964 
5,329,755 
14,269,991 
6,361,321 
85,964 
171,927 
171,927 
85,964 
10,143,728 
85,964 
85,964 
85,964 
85,964 
85,964 
12,034,933 
343,855 
1,375,420 
85,964 
85,964 
85,964 
2,922,769 
85,964 
26,304,923 
85,964 
85,964 
85,964 
601,746 


Members (159) 


11,433,186 
71,006,099 
85,964 
3,782,407 
85,964 
171,927 


5,415,719 
1,031,565 
1,547,348 
1,891,203 
32,580,281 
171,927 
93,184,759 











Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1988—Continued 
Members (159) % Amount 
Mali 01 85,964 
Malta 01 85,964 
Mauritania 01 85,964 
Mauritius 01 85,964 
Mexico 89 7,680,778 
Mongolia 01 85,964 
Morocco OS 429,819 
Mozambique 01 85,964 
Nepal 01 85,964 
Netherlands 1.74 14,957,702 
New Zealand 24 2,063,131 
Nicaragua 01 85,964 
Niger 01 85,964 
Nigeria 19 1,633,312 
Norway 54 4,642,045 
Oman 02 171,927 
Pakistan .06 $15,782 
Panama .02 171,927 
Papua New Guinea 01 85,964 
Paraguay 02 171,927 
Peru o7 601,746 
Philippines .10 859,638 
Poland 64 5,501,683 
Portugal 18 1,547,348 
Qatar 04 343,855 
Romania 19 1,633,312 
Rwanda 01 85,964 

St. Christopher 

and Nevis 01 85,964 
St. Lucia 01 85,964 
St. Vincent and 

the Grenadines 01 85,964 
Samoa Ol 85,964 
Sao Tome and 

Principe 01 85,964 
Saudi Arabia 97 8,338,489 
Senegal 01 85,964 
Seychelles 01 85,964 
Sierra Leone 01 85,964 
Singapore 10 859,638 
Solomon Islands 01 85,964 
Somalia 01 85,964 
South Africa 44 3,782,407 
Spain 2.03 17,450,652 
Sri Lanka 01 85,964 
Sudan 01 85,964 
Suriname 01 85,964 
Swaziland 01 85,964 
Sweden 1.25 10,745,476 
Syria 04 343,855 
Tanzania 01 85,964 
Thailand 09 773,674 
Togo 01 85,964 
Trinidad and Tobago 04 343,855 
Tunisia 03 257,891 
Turkey M 2,922,769 
Uganda Ol 85,964 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 1.28 11,003,367 
U.S.S.R. 10.20 87,683,077 


Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1988—Continued 
Members (159) % Amount 

United Arab 

Emirates 18 1,547,348 
United Kingdom 4.86 41,778,407 
United States 25.00 ' 214,909,500 
Uruguay 04 343,855 
Vanuatu 01 85,964 
Venezuela 60 5,157,828 
Vietnam 01 85,964 
Yemen (Aden) 01 85,964 
Yemen (Sanaa) 01 85,964 
Yugoslavia 46 3,954,334 
Zaire 01 85,964 
Zambia 01 85,964 
Zimbabwe 02 171,927 

Total 100.00 $859,638,000 


‘The United States received a credit of 
$862,250 as the 26th repayment of its loan to the 
UN, making the calendar year 1988 requirement 
$214,047,250. Further estimated adjustments are 
as follows: less $1 ,000,000—required by sections 
144, P.L. 99-93; less an estimated $900,000 
—U.S. share of the Law of the Sea Preparatory 
Commission; and less an estimated $8,051,000 
for the Tax Equalization Fund adjustment. This 
brings the total U.S. estimated requirements for 
1988 to $204,096,250. Due to a funding shortfall 
of $60,096,250, the total U.S. contribution was 
$144,000,000. 


United Nations Capital 
Development Fund 


Executive Head. Daan W. Everts 
(Dutch), Executive Secretary. The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary reports to the Admin- 
istrator of the United Nations Develop- 
ment Program, term of office 
indefinite. 


Origin and Development. By Resolu- 
tion 2186 (XXII) of December 13, 1966, 
the General Assembly established the 
United Nations Capital Development 
Fund (UNCDF) as an autonomous or- 
gan of the General Assembly. In Reso- 
lution 2321 (XXII) of December 15, 
1967, the General Assembly invited the 
Secretary General to ask the Adminis- 
trator and the Governing Council of 
the United Nations Development Pro- 











gram to assume, on a provisional basis 
for the year 1968, the respective func- 
tions of the managing director and of 
the executive board of the Fund. This 


Purpose. UNCDF assistance to develop- 
ing countries consists of grants and 
loans, particularly long-term loans made 
free of interest or at low interest rates. 
Assistance is directed toward achieving 
accelerated and self-sustained growth of 
the economies of the poorest developing 
countries and is oriented toward the di- 
versification of their economies, with 
due regard to the need for industrial 
development and using light capital tech- 
nologies, as a basis for economic and 
social progress. 


Structure. The UNDP Governing Coun- 
cil is the policymaking body of the Fund. 
It normally meets annually and is 
composed of 48 governmental represen- 
tatives elected by the ECOSOC. There is 
a small secretariat to administer the 
Fund’s operations located within the 
UNDP, which also assumes the small 
costs of administrative support. The 
Fund is financed by voluntary contribu- 
tions. Fund-supported projects are exe- 
cuted by the United Nations, the special- 
ized agencies of the United Nations, and 
recipient country governmental and 
quasi-governmental institutions. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. The 
United States, as a member of the 
UNDP Governing Council, has helped 
to supervise the Fund’s operations 
since 1968. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion, 22 USC 2221 (a). 


US. Contribution. The U.S. contribu- 
tion to the 1989 calendar year program 
of the UNCDF was $1.5 million and 
represented 4.18% of total government 
contributions. This amount was paid 
from the fiscal year 1989 AID 


appropriation. 


UNITED NATIONS CAPITAL 


DEVELOPMENT FUND 
Pledges 
Calendar Year 1989 

Contributors (36) %' Amount 
Afghanistan 01 $2,000 
Australia R4 301,327 
Austria 06 23,256 
Bangladesh 01 4,942 
Belgium 2.54 909,091 
Bhutan 01 2,190 
Botswana 02 5,602 
Cameroon 01 2,959 
Central African Rep 1,683 
China, People’s 

Rep. of 08 30,000 
Cuba 07 26,144 
Cyprus 1,200 
Denmark 11.33 4,063,171 
Finland 8.51 3,051,643 
France | 44 $17,751 
Greece 03 10,000 
Italy 11.66 4,181,185 
Japan 2.79 1,000,000 
Laos ',500 
Lesotho 906 
Maldives 1,400 
Mauritius R48 
Nepal 1,250 
Netherlands 16.03 5,747,318 
Norway 11.69 4,191,617 
Sweden 20.81 7,462,687 
Switzerland 7.81 2,800,000 
Tanzania 468 
Tunisia 01 3,221 
United States 4.18 1,500,000 
Yemen (Aden) 01 2,450 
Yemen (Sanaa) 01 3,585 
Yugoslavia 1,504 
Zaire 1,000 
Zambia 479 
Zimbabwe 02 5,412 

Total 100.00 5,859, 789 


'No percentage shown for amounts of less 
than 0.01%. 


United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) 


United Nations, N.Y. 


Executive Director. James P. Grant 
(American), term expires December 
1994. 


Origin and Development. The U.N. 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund was established by Resolution 57 
(I) of the U.N. General Assembly in 
December 1946, to provide emergency 
food, clothing, health care, and shelter 











care for child victims of World War II. 
In December 1950, the General Assem- 
bly, by Resolution 417 (V), extended 
UNICEF for 3 more years and directed 
a shift of emphasis to programs of 
long-term benefit to children in under- 
developed countries. In recognition of 
this shift in emphasis, the name of the 
Organization was changed by General 
Assembly Resolution 802 (VIII) of Oc- 
tober 1953 to U.N. Children’s Fund, 
and its program was extended for an 
indefinite period. 


Purpose. UNICEF cooperates closely 
with developing nations in their efforts 
to (a) protect children as a vulnerable 
group and (b) enable children to de- 
velop their full mental and physical 
potential. This cooperation takes place 
in the context of national development 
programs and entails a maximum of 
self-help and popular participation. 
Most UNICEF projects are implemented 
at the village level in cooperation with 
other bilateral and multilateral donors, 
including private voluntary organizations 
and specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. UNICEF assistance to govern- 
ments includes six main categories: ma- 
ternal and child health services; water 
supply and sanitation; child nutrition; 
social welfare services; education; and 
emergency aid. 


Structure. UNICEF is governed by an 
Executive Board which meets annually 
to establish policy, approve UNICEF's 
work program, allocate aid to UNICEF 
projects, and approve the administra- 
tive budget. On April 30, 1982, the 
U.N. General Assembly approved ex- 
panding the UNICEF Executive Board 
from 30 to 41 members. As of August 
1988, the Board consisted of the fol- 
lowing members: 


Tern Expires 7/31/90 


Liberia 
Philippines 
Switzerland 
Uruguay 
Yugoslavia 


Term Expires 7/31/91 


Bangladesh 

Bolivia 
Byelorussian S.S.R. 
Cameroon 


Term Expires 7/31/92 


Barbados Netherlands 
Canada Peru 
China, People’s Poland 

Rep. of Thailand 
Finland Zimbabwe 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1947. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. 68 Stat. 844 (1954), as amended 22 
U.S.C., 2221. 


U.S. Contribution. The United States 
pledged $57,400,000 to general re- 
sources, or 17.46% of total pledges of 
$328,714,384 to the 1989 calendar year 
program of UNICEF. However, due to 
legislatively mandated withholdings, 
the United States contributed only 
$57,000,000. In addition, the United 
States contributed $3 million for 
CHILDHOPE or similar organizations 
to help homeless or street children. To 
date, $60 million has been paid from 
the 1989 AID appropriation. 

UNICEF also receives earmarked 
funds from governments and other or- 
ganizations for “noted” projects and 
special emergency relief efforts as well 
as a considerable amount from private 
contributions and the sale of greeting 
cards. Such funds are not included in 
the following table. 


UNICEF 
Scale of Assessments 
Calendar Year 1989 
Contributors (119) %' 
Afghanistan 01 
Algeria .02 
Angola 








UNICEF 
Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 

Contributors (119) Amount 
Argentina OS 150,000 
Australia 7 2,844,828 
Austria 38 1,241,540 
Bahamas 6,200 
Bangladesh 9.664 
Barbados 2,000 
Belgium 53 1,733,333 
Benin 5,775 
Bhutan 3,000 
Bolivia 7,368 
Brazil 03 100,000 
Bulgaria 01 42,652 
Burkina Faso RS4 
Burma Ol 46,797 
Burundi 1,948 
Byelorussian S.S.R. 43 1,414,049 
Canada 3.90 12,831,731 
Central African Rep. 4,601 
Chile 02 70,000 
China, People’s 

Rep. of 18 600,000 
Colombia 14 450,000 
Comoros 3,000 
Costa Rica 12,754 
Cote d'Ivoire Ol 47,170 
Cuba 02 73,149 
Cyprus 1,009 
Crechoslovakia 03 100,000 
Denmark 4.05 13,315,038 
Djibouti 1,000 
Dominica 733 
Ecuador 01 25,000 
Egypt 01 26,282 
Ethiopia Ol 49.275 
Fiji 667 
Finland 8.21 26,995 305 
France 1.87 6,156,053 
German Dem. Rep. A2 407 ,609 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of 2.58 8,465 ,608 
Ghana 5,000 
Greece OS 150,000 
Guyana 1,514 
Honduras 1 20,000 
Hong Kong 01 19,500 
Hungary Ol 35,769 
Iceland Ol 26,423 
India 53 1,739,131 
Indonesia .09 300,000 
Ireland OS 172,263 
Israel 02 $0,000 
Italy 10.78 35,442,553 
Jamaica 3,080 
Japan 6.22 20,430,000 
Jordan 01 18,587 
Kenya 9,116 
Korea, Dem. Rep. of 01 22,727 
Korea, Rep. of 10 330,000 


Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 
Contributors (119) %' Amount 
Laos 5.000 
Lesotho 1,326 
Liberia 5,000 
Luxembourg 02 60,241 
Madagascar 2,210 
Malaysia 03 84,330 
Maldives 4,079 
Malta 5.8% 
Mauritius 3,721 
Mexico 11,539 
Monaco 9,371 
Mongolia 7,997 
Morocco .02 66,824 
Nepal 3,735 
Netherlands 3.85 12,651,402 
New Zealand 16 $12,631 
Nicaragua 4,707 
Niger 9,9) 
Nigeria 09 300,000 
Norway 9.80 32,200,466 
Pakistan 03 101,509 
Panama 01 25,000 
Philippines 06 197,248 
Poland 8,307 
Portugal 01 25,000 
Romania 9.810 
Rwanda 3,978 
St. Lucia 5,187 

St. Christopher 

and Nevis R75 
San Marino 14,134 
Saudi Arabia 3» 1,000,000 
Sierra Leone 2,869 
Somalia 238 
Spain $2 1,710,937 
Sri Lanka 15,000 
Sudan 10,227 
Swaziland 2,652 
Sweden 13.49 44,350,907 
Switzerland 3.02 9,940,120 
Syria 01 22,321 
Tanzania 6,141 
Thailand 06 192,829 
Tunisia 02 $6,239 
Turkey 02 $0,000 
Uganda 2,687 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 49 1,626,016 
U.S.S.R. 4.87 16,003,728 
United Arab Emirates 15 $00,000 
United Kingdom 3.% 13,029,661 
United States 17.46 * $7,400,000 
Uruguay 15,000 
Vatican City 2,000 
Vietnam 7,000 
Virgin Islands, British 1$5 
Yemen (Aden) 8,901 
Yemen (Sanaa) Ol 22,308 








16,144 
100.00 —$328,714,384 


"No percentage snown for amounts less than 
0.01%. 

*Due to legal limitations, the United States 
contributed only $57,000,000. In addition, ihe 
United States contributed $3 million to CHILD- 
HOPE and similar organizations. 


United Nations Centre 
for Human Settlements 


(Habitat) 
Nairobi, Kenya 
Executive Head. Arcot Ramachandran 
(Indian), Executive Director, term ex- 
pires December 1991. 


Origin and Development. The U.N. 
Commission on Human Settlements 
(UNCHS) was established by Resolu- 
tion 32/162 of the U.N. General As- 
sembly in December 1977, following 
the U.N. Conference on Human Settle- 
ments held in 1976 in Vancouver. The 
same resolution established a Secretar- 
iat for the Commission, known as the 
U.N. Centre for Human Settlements 
(Habitat), which has permanent head- 
quarters in Nairobi, Kenya. The Com- 
mission and the Centre were created 
from existing U.N. bodies to consoli- 
date human settlements activities, as 
well as to give them new emphasis. The 
Commission was created by transform- 
ing the existing Committee on Hous- 
ing, Building, and Planning (estab- 
lished by Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC) in 1962). The Centre is a 
consolidation of the Centre for Hous- 
ing, Building, and Planning (estab- 
lished by ECOSOC in 1964), the U.N. 
Habitat and Human Settlements Foun- 
dation (established in 1975), and the 
unit of the U.N. Environmental Pro- 
gram (UNEP) concerned with human 
settlements. The General Assembly 
mandated a close working relationship 
between UNCHS and UNEP. 


The UNCHS mandate is to assist 
countries to improve their ability to 
solve human settlements problems 
through comprehensive and integrated 

. The Commission has met 
annually since 1978, at which session it 
established its basic organizational and 
operating procedures. Subsequent ses- 
sions have focused on substantive 
themes, including: financing and man- 
aging by _._ settlements; upgrading 
slums ;..% © *) saer settlements; the 
construc dustry; transportation; 
land; ana community participation. 
The U.N. General Assembly, through 
Resolution 37/221, gave the Commis- 
sion the responsibility for organizing 
the International Year of Shelter for the 
Homeless (1YSH) observed in 1987. 
1YSH has served to focus much of the 
Commission an“ the Centre’s activity 
since 1982, with the long-term goal of 
achieving tangible improvements in the 
shelter and neighborhoods of the poor. 
Continuing action through the year 
2000 is planned. Beginning in 1989, the 
Commission will meet only in odd- 
numbered years. 


Purpose. The major responsibility of 
the Commission is to promote interna- 
tional cooperation in the field of hu- 
man settlements in order to enhance 
countries’ efforts to solve their prob- 
lems and to increase the resources avail- 
able to developing countries. Serving as 
the Secretariat, the Centre’s responsi- 
bilities include: coordinating and re- 
viewing all human settlements activities 
within the U.N. system; executing hu- 
man settlements projects; and serving 
as a focal point for information ex- 
change. The Centre is organized into 
three operating divisions: Research and 
Development, which undertakes practi- 
cal research on innovative ideas for 
human settlements developments, espe- 
cially in developing countries, and con- 
ducts training programs for developing 
country personnel; Technical Coopera- 
tion, which provides project-based tech- 
nical assistance to developing countries; 
and Information, Audio Visual and 
Documentation, which serves as an in- 











formation collection and exchange chan- 
nel among governm=s"ts. 


Structure. The Commission, which acts 
as the policy-making body for the Cen- 
tre, is composed of 58 members elected 
by the General Assembly for 3-year 
terms on the following basis: 


(a) 16 seats for African States 

(b) 13 seats for Asian States 

(c) 6 seats for East European 
States 

(d) 10 seats for Latin American 
States; and 

(ec) 13 seats for Vest European 
States 


The Commission reports on its sessions 
to the General Assembly through the 
ECOSOC. 

The Centre has a staff of 94 pro- 
fessionals with 186 professionals work- 
ing in field projects. The latter are 
assigned to 267 projects being executed 
in 102 countries. The Centre’s 1988-89 
revised budget was $55.4 million of 
which $39.3 million is allocated for 
operational activities, $11.1 million for 
research and training, and $5 million 
for administration and common 
sources. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1978. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. 22 US.C. 2221; 99-190, 
12/19/85. 


U.S. Contribution. The United States 
made its first voluntary contribution to 
the Foundation in 1986. In 1989 the 
United States pledged and contributed 
$400,000, or 6.53% of total pledges. 
This amount was paid from fiscal year 
1989 AID appropriations. 


UNITED NATIONS CENTRE FOR 
HUMAN SETTLEMENTS 
(HABITAT) 
Calendar Year 1989 


Contributors (44) % 
Argentina 16 
Bangladesh 03 
Barbados 02 
Belgium 4.58 


UNITED NATIONS CENTRE FOR 
HUMAN SETTLEMENTS 
(HABITAT) 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 


Contributors (44) 
Bhutan 
Botswana 
Burma 

Canada 

Chile 

China, People’s 


1,595,033 
110,922 


United Kingdom 
United States 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 
Yemen (Aden) 
Zaire 
Zimbabwe 


Origin and Development. Renamed the 
United Nations Development Fund for 
Women (UNIFEM) in March 1985, the 
fund was created by the U.N. General 
Assembly in December 1976 as an ex- 
tension of the Voluntary Fund for the 
International Women’s Year by General 
Assembly Resolution 31/133. It came 





into existence as the Decade for Women 
was commencing and the Second De- 
velopment Decade was at its mid-point. 
This placed it as the interface of those 
two important United Nations issues: 
development and women. 

The Fund became operational 
only in 1978 and began financing coun- 
try level projects as late as 1980. The 
Fund’s creation recognized that imme- 
diate and specialized efforts had to be 
made to demonstrate how support of 
women could help accelerate the devel- 
opment process. In this regard the is- 
sues of development and that of special 
attention to women within develop- 
ment processes were seen to have a 
common goal to create conditions that 
would improve the quality of life for 
all. They also have a common direc- 
tion: equity-involving efforts to ensure, 
at the minimal level, human survival, 
and, at the most complex level, a fair 
distribution of the world’s resources. 
The Fund was seen as the only United 
Nations development cooperation 
mechanism whose frame of reference 
lay specifically and boldly at the inter- 
face of development and women. In its 
project-support operations, it has as its 
primary concern development as the 
overall goal and women as an integral 
part of it, taking into account both the 
women’s situation and the develop- 
ment situation in any given country. 

The Thirty-ninth General Assem- 
bly, through Resolution 39/125, estab- 
lished the Voluntary Fund for the 
United Nations Decade for Women as a 
separate and identifiable entity in au- 
tonomous association with the United 
Nations Development Program, which 
will play an innovative and catalytic 
role in relation to the United Nations” 
overall system of development cooper- 
ation. This decision was taken after 
more than a year of debate within the 
United Nations community about 
where the Fund should be located—the 
two most popular options being New 
York or Vienna. To ensure that proper 
oversight of the Fund is exercised, the 
Director will prepare annual substan 


tive and financial progress reports on 
the use of the Fund to the Administra- 
tor for submission to the Fund Consul- 
tative Committee. Subsequent reports 
will be submitted by the Administrator 
to the General Assembly and the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women. 


Purpose. The purpose of the U.N. De- 
velopment Fund for Women is to provide 
financial and technical assistance to pro- 
mote economic growth, productive em- 
ployment, and social equity through 
stimulating the full participation of 
women who have too often been consid- 
ered as marginal to the essential pro- 
cesses of development. In accordance 
with the Fund’s mandate, in allocating 
its resources, priority has been given to 
the least developed, land-locked and is- 
land developing countries, and special 
consideration to rural and poor urban 
women. Because of its broad and highly 
flexible criteria and guidelines, the Fund 
has supported both practical develop- 
ment activities which have women as 
their primary target group, and inputs to 
create or strengthen women’s participa- 
tion in large-scale projects financed by 
major funding organizations. The Fund 
has seriously undertaken the task of be- 
the projects it supports, the Fund has 
sought ways to bridge the gap between 
communities and nations, between liter- 
ate and illiterate, and between person 
and society. It has tested methods, de- 
signs and strategies which have been suc- 
cessful in meeting the needs of women in 
many societies. 

UNIFEM’s achievements to date 
are greater than its size suggests. For 
every dollar of its own funds invested, 
UNIFEM has leveraged an equal amount 
from other funds. Models it has tested 
have been adopted and implemented by 
mainstream donors. For example, in 
Bangladesh, UNIFEM initiated a 
$350,000 training program in income- 
generating skills for 4,000 destitute 
women; once the approach was estab- 
lished, UNDP expanded it with $650,000 
of its own money. In Liberia, UNIFEM 
identified a local voluntary organization 








income-generating 
UNIFEM’s support of $250,000 for 
credit attracted UNICEF, UNFPA, and 
UNDP investments of $500,000 in health 
and institution building activities. 

UNIFEM has taken several meas- 
ures to improve the quality and effec- 
tiveness of its operational activities and 
management systems. UNIFEM is 
strengthening its programming capac- 
ity and specialized knowledge in two 
substantive areas: credit support sys- 
tems and food cycle technologies. Also, 
the Fund has nearly doubled the value 
of its own investment over the past 3 
years by attracting additional resources 
to projects it initiates. The Fund's cat- 
alytic activities have expanded beyond 
the initial focus on UNDP and other 
bodies of the UN system. 

Emphasis will continue to be 
placed on income-generating activities, 
utilization of energy resources, agro- 
industry, and industrial development. 
The objectives for future projects will 
be consonant with regional and na- 
tional strategies for the promotion of 
development in that they will deal with 
poverty, illiteracy, unemployment, self- 
reliance, health, and nutrition. 

The greatest number of projects 
are located in Africa, followed by Latin 
America, Asia and the Pacific and 
Western Asia. 

The Fund's ability to continue 
making a significant contribution to 
the development process in the future 
lies in its capacity to help the develop- 
ing countries to develop half of their 
human resource potential and conse- 
quently to improve the efficiency of the 
use of other technical, material and 
financial resources, and to contribute 
to the resolution of the developmental 
issues and processes involved in the 
provision of technical cooperation. 
Initial Date of U.S. Participation. The 
Fund is an extension of the IWY Fund 
established in 1974. The United States 
made a contribution of $100,000 in 
1975 for the preparatory work of the 
World Conference of the IWY. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. 22 US.C. 2221; Public Law 
95-148, 95% Congress, 10/31/77. 


U.S. Contribution. An initial contribu- 
tion of $3 million was made to the 
Voluntary Fund for the U.N. Decade 
for Women in 1978, of which $400,000 
was allocated for the establishment of 
the International Research and Train- 
ing Institute for the Advancement of 
Women (INSTRAW). In 1989, the 
United States pledged $800,000 which 
represented 11.43% of total pledges ($7 
million) for the year, and of which 
$700,000 has been paid, with the un- 
paid balance pending receipt of addi- 
tional project data. This amount was 
paid from fiscal year 1989 funds. 


Development Program 
(UNDP) 


Executive Head. William Draper 
(American), Administrator, term ex- 
pires December 31, 1993. 


Origin and Development. 


—United Nations Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistanr; (EPTA). Arti- 
cle 55 of the U.N. Charter provides that 
“the United Nations shall promote 
higher standards of living, full employ- 
ment, and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development.” 

The work done prior to 1949 by the 
United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies in providing technical assistance with 
funds from their regular budgets became 
the basis for the establishment of an 
Expanded Program of Technical Assis- 
tance by General Assembly Resolution 
304(1V) on November 16, 1949. 


—United Nations Special Fund (SF). 
At the 12th General Assembly of the 
United Nations in 1957, the United 
States proposed an enlargement of the 
technical assistance activities of U.N. 
agencies through establishment of a 
Special Projects Fund. 

The General Assembly in 1958 
adopted Resolution 1240(XIII) estab- 








lishing the Special Fund. The fund 
began operations in January 1959. 
—United Nations Development Pro- 
gram (UNDP). General Assembly Res- 
olution 202% XX) of November 22, 
1965, authorized consolidation of the 
Expanded Program of Technical Assis- 
tance and the Special Fund into the 
United Nations Development Program, 
effective January 1, 1966. 

The program is financed by volun- 

tary contributions to a special account 
maintained by the Secretary General of 
the United Nations. The UNDP uses 
the United Nations, the Specialized 
Agencies, the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency, and the regional develop- 
ment banks to execute most UNDP 
projects. A small percentage of projects 
are executed by recipient governments 
and by UNDP itself. 
Purpose. The purpose of the UNDP is 
to provide systematic and sustained as- 
sistance in fields essential to technical, 
economic, and social development of 
the developing countries. 

Through thousands of small-scale 
projects, the UNDP provides govern- 
ments technical assistance in formulat- 
ing their development plans and in 
building up responsible governmental 
administrative machinery in the fields 
of agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion, health, education, power, trans- 
port, communications, etc. 

Through hundreds of larger scale 
projects, the UNDP provides govern- 
ments a bridge between its advisory 
and training projects and the develop- 
ment capital available from the Inier- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and other sources. These 
projects take the forms of surveys of 
resources, research to locate investment 
opportunities, and training programs 
to develop competent personnel to 
carry on t work. 

In 1971, the UNDP introduced a 
system of country programing designed 
to coordinate UNDP assistance with the 
plans and with other external develop- 
ment aid. Country programs are drawn 


up by recipient governments in coopera- 
tion with local UN. representatives un- 
der the leadership of the UNDP resident 
representatives and are based on 5-year 
resource ecstimates approved by the 
UNDP Governing Council. 

Structure. The Governing Council is 
the policymaking body of the UNDP. It 


India 
Italy 
Japan 
Kenya 


U.S. Contribution. The United States 
pledged $111,000,000, or 11.72% of 
total pledges, to the 1989 calendar year 
program of UNDP. However, due to 
legal limitations, the United States has 
thus far contributed $108,000,000. 
This amount was paid from the fiscal 


year 1989 AID appropriations. 


12,884,331 
9,780,000 
16,000 











UNDP UNDP 
Scale of Assessments—Continued Scale of Assessments— Continued 
Calendar Year 1969—Continued Calendar Year 1989--Continued 

Contributors (128) *' Amount Contributors (128) oe Amount 
Bang'adesh 3 263,340 Liberia woe 
Barbados 44,551 Luxembourg 01 13? 3% 
Belgium 1“ 16,000 G00 Madagawar $.%el 
Belize 498 Malas: 7 
Bhutan 7,530 Malaysia O04 385-363 
Bolivia ol 67,200 Maldives lind 
Botswana 17,824 Mal 3.000 
Brazil 2% 2,503,394 Maha 01 90,722 
Brune ol 100,000 Marshall Isiands $.200 
Bulgaria 4 417,647 = Mauritius 3,332 
Burma ol 139,912 Mexico i 1,000,000 
Burund: 27,044 Monaco 8,744 
Byclorussian S.S.R oO 297,561 Mongoha 33,557 
Cameroon 02 228,758 Morocco 02 194,090 
Canada 5.88 $5,705,128 Nepal 01 63,250 
Cayman Islands 7,300 Netherlands 761 72,060,585 
Central African Rep. 507 New Zealand is 1,446,988 
Chile 06 $80,000 Nigeria 40,706 
China, People’s Norway 8.03 76,059,253 

Rep. of 27 2,580,000 Oman Ol 100,000 
Colombia O08 794,500 Pacific Islands, 
Congo 02 163,399 Trust Territory 1,000 
Cook Islands 2,000 Pakistan Oo 862,895 
Costa Rica 11,847 Paraguay 45,000 
Cuba AS 1,403,739 Peru 02 150,000 
Cyprus 20,000 Philippines 04 339,450 
Crechoslovakia Bi) 275,000 Poland 02 153,173 
Denmark 7.65 72,410,377 Portugal 03 404800 
Djibouti 1,000 Romania OS 477 B12 
Dominica 18,403 Rwanda 15,000 
Ecuador 03 254,000 Saudi Arata x7 3,500,000 
Egypt 02 153,541 Senegal 01 82,075 
Ethiopia 02 144,928 Seychelles 600 
Fiji 31,884 Singapore 01 100,000 
Finland 3.% 35,565,913 Somaha 73 
France 463 43,845,722 Spain 67 6,355,932 
Gambia 7,1é Sri Lanka 10 984 640) 
German Dem. Rep. 06 $37,679 Sudan 20,455 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of 7.30 69,090,062 Swaziland 9,025 
Ghana oO $0,000 Sweden 9.29 87,937,143 
Greece at] 424,242 Switzerland 3.54 33,536,585 
Guatemala 02 189,000 Tanzania 9,702 
Guyana o1 67,274 Thailand 801,030 
Honduras 37,300 Togo 4,902 
Hungary a) 751,923 Tokelau Islands 4,090 
Iceland 1 111,29 Tunisia 03 264,000 
India Hv 3,518,505 Turkey os 770,000 
Indonesia mp 1,100,000 Turks and Caicos 
Ireland OS 474,453 Islands 5,500 
Israel oO $0,000 Tuvalu 1,204 
Italy 8.24 78,014,184 Ukrainian $.S.R. on 743,740 
Jamaxa Ol 56,196 US.S.R. 32 3,023,740 
Japan 8.80 83,300,000 United Arab Emirates 03 
Jordan 02 235,000 United Kingdom 4.54 43,023,575 
Kenya on 57,395 United States 11.72 * 111,000,000 
Korea, Dem. Rep. of 03 281,690 Uruguay 03 263,000 
Korea, Rep. of OK 800,000 Vatican City 2,500 
Kuwait 06 $70,000 Vietnam 15,000 
Laos 19,600 Yemen (Aden) 15,870 
Lesotho 20,237 Yemen (Sanaa) 14,158 
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"No percentage shown for amounts of less 
than 0.01%. 
’The United States paid only $108 000,000, 


lished by the Security Council on May 
31, 1974 as a result of the Isracli-Syrian 


months, it has been periodically re- 


newed 6 months at a time. UNDOF’s 
mandate was extended until November 
30, 1989, by Security Council Resolu- 
tion 633 of May 31, 1989. Funds in the 
amount of $18,114,000 (gross) were 
appropriated by General Assembly 
Resolution 43/228 of December 21, 
1988, for ihe period from December 1, 
1988, to May 31, 1989. The resolution 
authorized the Secretary General to 
enter into commitments not to exceed 
$3,019,000 (gross) per month for the 
operation of UNDOF for the per- 
iod June 1, 1989 until November 30, 
1989. The U.S. assessments totalled 
$11,129,234. The United States con- 
tributed $10,800,000 from fiscal year 
1989 funds. The difference between the 
U.S. assessment and the U.S. contribu- 
ion, $329,234, is attributable to a 
shortfall in appropriations. UNDOF is 
composed of contingents from Austria, 
Canada, Finland, Poland, and military 
observers from United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization (UNTSO) 


and numbers about 1,300 officers and 
staff. 

The statutory authority for U.S. 
participation in UNDOF is P.L. 94-37, 
June 19, 1975, 89 Stat. 216. 

The United Nations Interim Force 
in Lebanon (UNIFIL) was established by 
Security Council Resolution 425 subse- 
quent to the renewal of hostilities in the 
Middle East on March 11, 1978. The 
U.S. goals in proposing Resolution 425 
were, inter alia, to stop the fighting in 
Southern Lebanon, to engage the United 
Nations in assisting the Government of 
Lebanon to restore its authority in the 
South, to begin the process of restoring 
security and peace to Southern Lebanon, 
and to involve the international commu- 
nity in a major effort to preclude the 
reemergence of those conditions which 
led to the cycle of violence in Southern 
Lebanon and Israel. 

UNIFIL’s mandate has been re- 
newed periodically by the Security 
Council, most recently from August I, 
1989, to January 31, 1990, by Resolu- 
tion 639 of July 31, 1989. The General 
Assembly, by Resolution 43/229 of De- 
cember 21, 1988, authorized the Secre- 
tary General to enter into commitments 
for the operation of UNIFIL at a rate 
not to exceed $11,903,500 (gross) per 
month for 12 months beginning Febru- 
ary |, 1989. The United States assess- 
ment for the period inclusive from Jan- 
uary 1, 1989 to January 31, 1990 
totalled $47,547,299. However, due to 
an appropriation shortfall, the United 
States contributed only $18,200,000 to 
UNIFIL from fiscal year 1989 funds. 
The total U.S. contribution paid from 
fiscal year 1989 funds for both 
UNDOF and UNIFIL totalled 
$29,000,000. 

UNIFIL consists of national con- 
tingents from Fiji, Ghana, Ireland, Ne- 
pal, Finland, Norway, Senegal, France, 
ltaly, and Sweden and numbered ap- 
proximately 5,800 officers and staff. 
UNIFIL is also assisted by military 
observers from UNTSO. 

The expenses of UNDOF and 
UNIFIL are apportioned among U.N. 











members by a compicx formula, which 
recognizes the special responsibilities of 
ee members of the Security 


The UNDOF/UNIFIL apportion. 
ment scale places member states in the 


1. The five permanent members of 
the Security Council assessed approxi- 
mately 22% more than their rates un- 


assessed at 20% of their regular rates. 


and Training Program for 
Southern Africa (UNETPSA) 


United Nations Plaza. 
New York, New York 


Executive Head. Abdennour Abrous 
(Algerian), Director, term of Gitice 
indefinite. 


Origin and Development. The United 
gram for Southern Africa was estab- 
lished by the U.N. General Assembly in 
Resolution 2349 (XXII) of December 
19, 1967, by integrating earlier special 
programs designed to assist in the edu- 
cation and trainiag of persons in mi- 
nority ruled southern Africa. Besides 
Namibia, South Africa, and Southern 
Rhodesia this included Portuguese ter- 
ritories in Africa before they became 
independent in 1974-75. The Program 
is financed from a trust fund made up 
of voluntary contributions by states, 
organizations, and individuals. In 
1987-88 there were 1,358 scholarship- 


holders, with 367 (27.03%) studying in 
the United States. 


Purpose. The Program was established 
to provide comprehensive financial assis- 
tance for the education and training of 
students from southern Africa and the 
then Portuguese territories in Africa. 


Structure. The UNETPSA is adminis- 
tered by the Secretary General of the 
U.N. in consultation with the Advisory 
Committee on the UNETPSA which 
was established in pursuance of Gen- 
eral Assembly Resolution 2431 (XXIII) 
of December 18, 1968. The Advisory 
Committee is composed of the repre- 
sentatives of Byelorussian S.S.R., Can- 
ada, Denmark, India, Japan, Liberia, 
Nigeria, Norway, Tanzania, the United 
States, Venezucla, Zaire, and Zambia. 
In addition, the representatives of 
Botswana, Lesotho, Swaziland, the 
U.N. Council for Namibia, the Special 
Committee Against Apartheid, and the 
Organization of African Unity attend 
Advisory Committee meetings ~ an 


portunities to students from Namibia 
and South Africa, and other southern 
Africa students who received UN- 
ETPSA grants prior to their countries’ 
independence. The Norwegian Perma- 
nent Representative to the United Na- 
tions assumed the Chairmanship of the 
Advisory Committee in March 1983. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1968, 
for the Program as presently constituted. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion, 22 U.S.C. 2221 (a). 


US. Contribution. In 1989 the United 
States contributed $800,000, of 
17.02% of total contributions and 
pledges of $4,699,374, from fiscal year 
1989 funds to the U.N. Educational 
and Training Program for Southern 
Africa. 








UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL AND 


TRAINING PROGRAM FOR 
SOUTHERN AFRICA 
(UNETPSA) 

Pledges 
Calendar Year 1989 
Contributors (36) % Amount 
Antigua and Barbuda 02 $1,000 
Australia 1.75 82,118 
Austria 79 37,200 
Bahamas 02 1,000 
Bangladesh 02 1,000 
Barbados Ol $00 
Brazil Al 5,000 
Brunei .06 3,000 
Burma 02 1,000 
Canada $.32 250,000 
Denmark 13.16 618,570 
Finland 9.78 459,453 
France 2.53 119,047 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of 2.09 98,128 
Greece 19 9,000 
India 04 2,000 
Indonesia 06 3,000 
Ireland 21 10,003 
Italy 6.31 296,296 
Japan 8.51 400,000 
Korea, Rep. of Al 5,000 
Kuwait Al 5,000 
Luxem)ourg .26 12,048 
Malay ia 02 1,000 
Netherlands 2.00 94,020 
New Zealand 50 23,529 
Norway 18.50 869,565 
Philippines 01 500 
Portugal 21 10,000 
Saudi Arabia 21 10,000 
Spain .74 34,885 
Sweden 6.74 316,957 
Thailand 02 1,000 
United States 17.02 800,000 
United Kingdom 2 50 117,555 
Yugoslavia 1,000 
Total 100.00 $4,699,374 

United Nations 
Environment Program 
(UNEP) 
Nairobi, Kenya 


Executive Head. Mustafa Tolba (Egyp- 
tian), Executive Director, term expires 
December 1992. 


Origin and Development. The U.N. 
Environment Program (UNEP) was es- 
tablished on the recommendation of 
the 1972 U.N. Conference on the Hu- 
man Environment by Resolution 2997 
(XXVII) of the U.N. General Assembly 


and came into being on January 1, 
1973. UNEP’s mandate is to act as a 
catalyst to promote environmental con- 
siderations in economic development. 
Its permanent headquarters is in 
Nairobi, Kenya. In developing and car- 
rying Out its program, UNEP depends 
to the maximum extent possible on the 
use of existing organizations and insti- 
tutions, primarily other members of 
the U.N. system but including in addi- 
tion other national and international 
institutions, both governmental and 
nongovernmental. The first session of 
the Governing Council in 1973 estab- 
lished the policy objectives and priori- 
ties for the program, which have in 
subsequent sessions of the Governing 
Council been further developed and 
refined but not substantially altered. 
The Council agreed that “quality of 
human life should constitute the central 
concern of the program and that there- 
fore the enhancement of the total hu- 
man habitat and the study of environ- 
mental problems having an immediate 
impact on man should be given the 
highest priority in the overall 
program.” It further decided that the 
fundamental task of the program 
should be the identification of major 
environmental problems as well as en- 
vironmental management activities and 
supporting measures. 


Purpose. UNEP’s major responsibili- 
ties include promoting and coordinat- 
ing international cooperation in the 
field of the human environment and 
providing general policy guidance for 
the direction and coordination of envi- 
ronmental programs within the United 
Nations. Furthermore, UNEP is re- 
sponsible for keeping under review the 
world environmental situation to en- 
sure that international environmental 
problems receive appropriate consider- 
ation by governments. 

Priority activities of UNEP in- 
clude the following: 


(a) Design and i:nplementation of 
a Global Environmental Monitoring 
System (GEMS) and in particular, its 











component Global Resources Informa- 
tion Database (GRID); 
pa (b) The Regional Seas Program; 


(c) Activities under its Environ- 
mental Law Program including negoti- 
ation of an international agreement on 
the control of transboundary move- 
ment of hazardous waste; and 

(d) Monitoring of the implementa- 
tion of the Vienna Convention on the 
Protection of the Ozone Layer and the 
Montreal! Protocol on Substances that 
Deplete the Ozone Layer. 


Structure. The policymaking body of 
UNEP is the Governing Council, com- 
posed of 58 members elected by the 
General Assembly for 4-year terms on 
the following basis: 


(a) 16 seats for African states; 

(b) 13 seats for Asian states; 

(c) 6 seats for East European 
States; 

(d) 10 seats for Latin American 
states; and 

(e) 13 seats for West European 
states and others (including the U.S.). 

The Governing Council reports on 
its sessions annually to the General 
Assembly through the Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC). 

An Environment Fund, supported 
from voluntary contributions, was es- 
tablished on January 1, 1973, at the 
initiative of the United States. This 
Fund provides financing for environ- 
mental initiatives undertaken within 
the U.N. system. Since its inception, 
the U.S. has provided 30-40% of total 
annual contributions received by the 
Environmental Fund. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. Jan- 
uary 1, 1973. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. 87 Stat. 713 (Dec. 15, 1973). 


U.S. Contribution. The U.S. pledge to 
the Environment Fund in 1989 was 
$9,500,000. This was approximately 
24.68% of total contributions made by 
governments in 1989, which amounted 


to $38,500,000. However, due to legal 
limitations only $9,495,597 was con- 
tributed. For the period 1973-1989, 
inclusive, the United States contributed 
$138.1 million to the Fund, or 29.28% 
of total contributions amounting to 
$471.7 million. 


United Nations Force in Cyprus 
(UNFICYP) 


On March 4, 1964, the U.N. Security 
Council unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion to create a U.N. peace-keeping 
force in Cyprus to prevent a recurrence 
of the intercommunal fighting that 
took place there in 1963-64. The force 
would contribute to maintaining law 
and order and restoring normal condi- 
tions on the island. The Council di- 
rected the Secretary General to deter- 
mine the size and composition of the 
force in consultation with the Govern- 
ments of Cyprus, Greece, Turkey, and 
the United Kingdom, and to appoint 
the force commander. The Council, 
which at first established the force for 3 
months, periodically extends its man- 
date for 6 months, most recently until 
June 15, 1990. 

As of November 30, 1989, UNFI- 
CYP had 2,091 military personnel and 
35 civilian police on Cyprus, for a total 
strength of 2,126. Austria, Canada, 
Denmark, and the United Kingdom 
provided troop contingents. Finland, 
Ireland, and Sweden also had some 
officers and military police at UNFI- 
CYP headquarters, while Australia and 
Sweden provided civilian police. U.N. 
Secretary General Perez de Cueller an- 
nounced in December 1988 the ap- 
pointment of Brigadier General Clive 
Milner of Canada as UNFICYP Com- 
mander replacing Major-General 
Gunther G. Greindl of Australia. 

The greater portion of the total 
costs of the UNFICYP operation is met 
from a fund administered by the U.N., 
and financed by voluntary contribu- 
tions from member states and other 
governments. Over the years, regular 
United States pledges to contribute to 








this fund have represented about 48% 
of all monies pledged. 

The total estimated cost of main- 
taining UNFICYP during 1989 was 
$91.8 million. This figure includes cash 
costs and those absorbed by troop- 
contributing countries, which also pro- 
vide the salaries and allowances of their 
respective troops. As of December 15, 
1989, the total cash costs borne by the 
U.N. for UNFICYP since its inception 
were estimated at $608.1 million. Total 
cash pledges as of that date were $416.9 
million, while total contributions and 
miscellaneous receipts were $433.9 mil- 
lion, resulting in a deficit of $174.2 
million. 

The United States pledged and 
paid $7,312,000 to UNFICYP from 
fiscal year 1989 funds. The United 
States also continues to work with the 
U.N. and other interested countries to 
encourage increased contributions to 
UNFICYP, particularly by those gov- 
ernments whose contributions are not 
commensurate with their financial ca- 
pability and with their interest in a 
stable Cyprus. 


UNFICYP 
Pledges and Contributions 
March 1964—December 1989 ' 
Contributors (76) %? Amount 
Antigua and Barbuda $500 
Australia 80 3,319,889 
Austria 1.24 5,190,000 
Bahamas 18,000 
Barbados 7,500 
Belgium 1.34 5,589,794 
Botswana $00 
Brunei 8,000 
Cameroon 01 28,082 
Cyprus 1.91 7,956,359 
Cote d'Ivoire 01 60,000 
Denmark 1.35 5,615,579 
Finland 25 1,050,000 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of 7.24 30,174,233 
Ghana .02 76,897 
Greece 5.79 24,120,312 
Guyana 11,812 
Iceland 04 147,001 
India .03 120,000 
Indonesia 5,000 
Iran .02 94,500 
Iraq 01 50,000 
Ireland 01 $0,000 
Israel 01 26,500 
Italy 2.25 9,381,645 


UNFICYP 
Pledges and Contributions—Continued 
March 1964-December 1989 '—Continued 


Contributors (76) %° Amount 
Jamaica 01 36,033 
Japan 1.54 6,440,000 
600 

Korea, Republic of 16,000 
Kuwait 04 165,000 
Laos 1,500 
Lebanon 5,194 
Liberia 13,321 
Libya 01 $0,000 
Luxembourg ee] 157,618 
Malawi 6,363 
Malaysia 12,500 
Malta 5,710 
Mauritania 4,370 
Morocco 20,000 
Nepal 2,400 
Netherlands 60 2,518,425 
New Zealand 02 71,137 
Niger 2,041 
Nigeria 01 48,070 
Norway 2.80 11,663,265 
Oman 8,000 
Pakistan 02 68,791 
Panama 1,000 
Philippines 12,430 
Portugal 12,000 
Qatar 01 21,000 
Senegal 4,000 
Sierra Leone 01 46,425 
Singapore 9,000 
Somalia 1,000 
Spain OS 219,579 
Sri Lanka 4,000 
Sweden 2.07 8,645,000 
Switzerland 2.68 11,166,583 
Tanzania 7,000 
Thailand 8,500 
Togo 9,506 
Trinidad and Tobago 2,400 
Tunisia 3,000 
Turkey 44 1,839,253 
United Arab Emirates 01 30,000 
United Kingdom 19.4) 80,918,915 
United States 47.80 199,270,177 
Uruguay 12,000 
Venezuela 01 53,000 
Vietnam 4,000 
Yugoslavia .02 100,000 
Zaire 01 32,000 
Zambia 01 44,343 
Zimbabwe 01 24,940 
Total 100.00 $416,919,492 


‘Since UNFICYP’s inception, until Decem- 
ber 1989, $416.9 million has been pledged and, 
including miscellaneous receipts, $433.9 million 
has been received. 

2No percentage shown for amounts of less 
than 0.01%. 








United Nations Fund for 
Drug Abuse Control 
(UNFDAC) 

Vienna, Austria 


Executive Director. Dr. Giuseppe Di 
Gennaro (Italian). 


Origin and Development. In response 
to the Economic and Social Council 
resolution 1559 (XLIX) of November 
11, 1970 and General Assembly resolu- 
tion 2719 (XXV) of December 15, 
1970, the Secretary General of the 
United Nations established on April 1, 
1971, the United Nations Fund for 
Drug Abuse Control (UNFDAC). It is 
financed entirely by voluntary contri- 
butions from government and nongov- 
ernment sources. 

During the first decade of UNF- 
DAC’s existence, emphasis was placed 
on pilot and experimental projects, 
where the Fund’s financial support was 
intended to serve as a catalyst for mo- 
bilizing larger resources, especially in 
key narcotics-producing or transit 
countries. During that period, most of 
UNFDAC’s resources were devoted to 
combat the problems of opium to- 
gether with its morphine and heroin 
derivatives. 

UNFDAC now operates under a 
policy aimed at concentrating financial 
resources on comprehensive national 
and regional plans—known as master- 
plans—comprising a set of multisec- 
toral projects. 

Substantial growth in the Fund’s 
resources has enabled UNFDAC to en- 
large its opium control programs in 
Asia as well as to mount large coca 
control operations at the Andean Sub- 
region level in Bolivia, Colombia, Ec- 
uador, and Peru. In late 1986 and early 
1987, new special-purpose contribu- 
tions enabled UNFDAC to continue 
rapidly both the geographic extension 
and intensification of the programs in 
key countries. During 1988, UNFDAC 
significantly increased its activities in 
Africa, and by year-end, had nearly 20 
projects in various stages of develop- 


ment. During 1989 UNFDAC was able 
to strengthen existing programs, as well 
as begin new ones, in various regions 
throughout the world. 

During 1989 UNFDAC assisted 49 
countries with 152 projects. According 
to UNFDAC’s estimates, the Fund 
spent in 1989 approximately $43.2 mil- 
lion, 48.80% of it for activities de- 
signed to reduce the supply of illicit 
narcotics, 27.70% for demand reduc- 
tion, 13.90% for strengthening control 
measures—including law enforcement, 
.60% for research and other program 
expenditures. The approved program 
budget for 1990 amounts to $69.3 mil- 
lion out of which $64 million will be 
used for technical co-operation activi- 
ties. A total of $107 million is already 
committed for technical cooperation 
activities in 1990 and future years and it 
is expected that the rapid expansion of 
UNFDAC’s activities will continue. 


Purpose. UNFDAC is essentially a 
trust fund which acts as funding- 
agency, planner, coordinator, and eval- 
uator of short and long-term projects. 
It supports activities in preventive edu- 
cation and information; treatment and 
rehabilitation of dependent persons; 
crop replacement/agriculture develop- 
ment; research and drug law enforce- 
ment. The projects financed by UNF- 
DAC are executed by the Governments 
concerned, other organizations of the 
United Nations System, other interna- 
tional organizations and non-govern- 
mental organizations. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1971. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. 22 U.S.C. 2291a. 


US. Contribution. For calendar year 
1989, total governmental pledges and/or 
contributions amounted to $49,890,227, 
of which the United States pledged 
$2,050,000 or 4.11% from fiscal year 
1989 funds. To date, $1,050,000 has been 
paid toward the pledge. From 1971 
through 1989, $227.4 million has been 
pledged or paid to the Fund, of which 








the United States pledged $52.9 million 
or 23.26%. 


UNITED STATES FUND FOR 
DRUG ABUSE CONTROL 
Pledges 
Calendar Year 1989 

Contributors (59) %' Amount 
Argentina OS $23,248 
Australia 73 36S 217 
Austria 24 121,667 
Bahamas oO 4,200 
Bangladesh 1,000 
Barbados 1,000 
Belgium OS 25,623 
Bolivia 01 5,000 
Brazil 02 10,000 
Brunei Ol 5,000 
Canada 1.52 757,396 
Chile 2,000 
China, People’s 

Rep. of 06 30,000 
Colombia 03 18,244 
Cyprus 1,000 
Denmark 239 196,284 
Ecuador 01 2,612 
Egypt 2,000 
Finland 1.83 91! ,430 
France 1.98 989,166 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of 8.05 4,016,885 
Greece 1 5,000 
Hong Kong 03 16,825 
Hungary 02 9,815 
Iceland 2,000 
India 04 20,000 
Indonesia O1 4,000 
ltaly 49.08 24,487,853 
Japan 1.60 797 483 
Kenya 01 3,279 
Korea, Rep. of 2,000 
Kuwait Ol 5,000 
Luxembourg 01 2,770 
Madagascar 1,300 
Malaysia O04 20,000 
Malta 287 
Mexico 01 6,000 
Morocco 1 6,000 
Netherlands 2.26 1,128,205 
New Zealand 03 14,745 
Norway 4.21 2,102,082 
Pakistan S49 
Panama 2,470 
Philippines 1,000 
Poland OS 25,735 
Portugal 02 10,000 
Saudi Arabia 10 $0,000 
Singapore 01 5,000 
South Africa Ol 3,725 
Spain 44 221,239 
Sweden 13.98 6,974,924 
Switzerland 61 304,878 
Thailand Ol 5,000 
Tunisia 2,273 





UNITED STATES FUND FOR 


DRUG ABUSE CONTROL 
Pledges—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 
Contributors (89) %’ Amount 
Turkey 06 30,091 
United Kingdom 8.17 4,075,727 
United States 4.11 > 2,050,000 
Yugoslavia O1 6,000 
Zaire 1,000 
Total 100.00 $49,890,227 


"No percentage shown for amounts of less 
than 0.01%. 
*To date, $1,050,000 has been paid. 


United Nations High 
Commissioner for 


Refugees 
(UNHCR) 


Geneva, Switzeriand 


Executive Head. Thorvald Stoltenberg 
(Norweigan), High Commissioner for 
Refugees, term expires December 31, 
1993. 


Origin and Development. The Office 
of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees (UNHCR), estab- 
lished in 1951 pursuant to General As- 
sembly Resolution 428 (V) of 14 
December 1950, was charged with pro- 
viding international protection for ref- 
ugees as defined in the statute of the 
Office and with facilitating their volun- 
tary repatriation or assimilation within 
new national communities. Refugees 
within the UNHCR mandate are de- 
fined as persons who are outside of 
their country of nationality or habitual 
residence and are unwilling to return to 
such country because of a well-founded 
fear of persecution for reasons of race, 
religion, nationality, or membership in 
a political opinion or social group. 
Since 1957, the General Assembly 
has passed a series of resolutions au- 
thorizing the High Commissioner to 
use his good offices on behalf of refu- 
gees outside the UNHCR mandate. In 
1959, the U.N. Refugee Fund (UNREF) 
was superseded by the current global 
UNHCR Program, which is funded by 
voluntary contributions, and which 








consistently has assisted both mandate 
and nonmandate refugees. 


Purpose. The general objectives of the 
UNHCR are to insure legal and physi- 
cal protection for refugees, to help find 
permanent solutions to refugee prob- 
lems, and to provide interim care and 
maintenance where necessary. 

UNHCR expenditures for its 
worldwide programs in 1989 was esti- 
mated at $574.4 million. Of this, $141 
million is composed of overall alloca- 
tions of the General Programs or multi- 
regional elements of Special Programs 
and is not included in the regional 
levels provided below. 

During 1989, refugee assistance re- 
quirements in Africa continued to re- 
ceive the largest proportion of UNHCR 
resources. UNHCR continued coordi- 
nation of the major international relief 
programs in Ethiopia, Malawi, Soma- 
lia and Sudan as well as took on emer- 
gency operations benefiting those of 
concern to the High Commissioner 
throughout the continent. UNHCR ex- 
penditures in Africa totaled $205.4 mil- 
lion: $168.4 million under General Pro- 
grams and $37 million under Special 
Programs. 

By the end of 1989, there were 
about 202,088 Indochinese refugees in 
UNHCR-supervised camps throughout 
Southeast Asia. UNHCR expenditures 
for refugees in Asia in 1989 were $66.3 
million under the General Program and 
$3.9 million under Special Programs 
including the implementation of cer- 
tain elements of the comprehensive 
plan of action and efforts to combat 
piracy in the Gulf of Thailand. 

UNHCR expenditures in the Mid- 
dle East, northern Africa, and South- 
west Asia totaled $97 million—$59 mil- 
lion under General Programs and $38 
million under Special Programs. The 
largest program in the region was Paki- 
stan, where there were approximately 3 
million Afghan refugees at the end of 
1989. There were an additional 2 mil- 
lion Afghan refugees in Iran. The UN- 
HCR as the lead agency in this major 





international relief program, continued 
to support efforts to provide food, shel- 
ter, medical, and other requirements 
for the Afghan refugees and to pro- 
mote increased self sufficiency among 
the refugees. 

UNHCR’s overall expenditures in 
Latin American in 1989 totaled $34.2 
million, while UNHCR assistance in Eu- 
rope during 1989 totaled $17.8 million. 


Structure. The Executive Committee of 
UNHCR consists of the following 43 
member governments: 


Algeria Namibia 
Argentina Netherlands 
Australia Nicaragua 
Austria Nigeria 
Belgium Norway 
Brazil Pakistan 
Canada Somalia 
China, People’s Rep Sudan 
Colombia Sweden 
Denmark Switzerland 
Finland Tanzania 
France Thailand 
Germany, Fed. Rep Tunisia 
Greece Turkey 

Iran Uganda 
Israel United Kingdom 
Italy United States 
Japan Vatican City 
Lebanon Venezuela 
Lesotho Yugoslavia 
Madagascar Zaire 
Morocco 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1955. 


Current Authority for U.S, Participa- 
tion. Public Law 87-510, 1962. 22 
U.S.C. 2601. 


U.S. Contributions. \n calendar year 
1989, the United States contributed 
$102,529,039 to the UNHCR General 
Programs. This represented 31.74% of 
total contributions amounting to 
$310,141,297. In addition, the United 
States contributed $23,232,875 to Spe- 
cial Programs, or 13.05% of the total 
$147,667,250 contributed. Thus, a to- 
tal amount of $125,761,914 was con- 
tributed to the UNHCR 1989 program 
from fiscal year 1989 funds. 








The U.S. contributions to UN- 
HCR programs in 1989 were as follows: 


GENERAL PROGRAMS 
Africa Programs $ 59,364,560 
Indochina Programs 17,006,026 
Latin American Program 9,309,453 
Afghan Refugees in Pakistan 16,849,000 
Subtotal $102,529,039 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
Orderly Departure Program $ 100,000 
Latin American Programs $00,000 
Lao Screening 250,000 
Anti-Piracy Program 1,085,600 
African Programs $5,050,000 
Cyprus 10,000,000 
Hungary $00,000 
Pakistan PVO’s 3,081,328 
International Conference, 
Indochinese Refugees 2,100,000 
Medical Screening—U.S 
Bound Refugees 
in Yugoslavia 23,447 
Program Audit 75,000 
JPO Programs 467,500 
Subtotal $ 23,232,875 
Total U.S. Contributions $125, 761,914 
UNHCR 
Contributions—General Programs 
Calendar Year 1989 
Members (72) %' Amount 
Algeria 02 $50,000 
Australia 1.80 5,818,248 
Austria 3 1,231,672 
Bahamas 3,600 
Bangladesh 10,000 
Belgium ari $44,304 
Brazil 15,000 
Burma 10,000 
Burundi 2,273 
Canada 3.28 10,598,305 
Central African Rep 1,534 
Chile 01 20,000 
China, People’s 
Rep. of 08 250,000 
Colombia 01 18,478 
Costa Rica 7,119 
Cyprus 6,669 
Denmark 6.06 19,570,986 
Djibouti 1,000 
Ecuador 1,275 
El Salvador 1,000 
Finland 4.03 13,017,317 
France 85 2,757,502 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of 85 15,659,176 
Greece 04 135,000 
Guatemala 2,500 
Haiti $00 
Hong Kong 03 100,889 


Contributions—General Programs— 
Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 

Members (72) %' Amount 
Iceland oO 36,400 
Indonesia 4,000 
Iran 01 44,000 
Ircland OS 165,167 
Israel Ol 20,000 
Italy 2.78 8,976,860 
Japan 15.20 49,109,423 
Kenya 590 
Korea, Rep. of O1 20,000 
Laos 6,000 
Libya 15,000 
Liechtenstein 02 49,895 
Luxembourg 01 46,395 
Macau 04 124,599 
Madagascar 316 
Malaysia Ol 20,000 
Malta 2,000 
Mexico 02 59,992 
Monaco 3,905 
Morocco 01 30,000 
Netherlands 449 14,491,463 
New Zealand oO 216,489 
Nigeria 02 $0,000 
Norway 3.35 10,826,452 
Pakistan 4,847 
Philippines 2,000 
Portugal 03 100,000 
Rwanda 11,000 
Somalia 1,189 
Spain 21 693,493 
Sri Lanka 2,000 
Sudan 2,273 
Sweden 5.99 19,350,740 
Switzerland 4.20 13,579,765 
Tanzania 01 23,113 
Thailand 15,000 
Tunisia 4,652 
Turkey 01 25,000 
United Kingdom 6.08 19,633,279 
United States 31.74 102,529,039 
Vatican City 5,000 
Vietnam 1,000 
Yemen (Sanaa) 2,004 
Zaire 2,000 
Zambia ona ean 
Total Governments 96.02 $310, 141,297 
Intergovernmental 

Organizations 

(including EEC) 3.83 12,355,153 
UN System —16 506,000 
Total Contributions 100.00 $323,002,450 


'No percentage shown for amounts of less 


than 0.01%. 














UNHCR 
Contributions— Special Programs 
Calendar Year 1989 
Members (45) %,' Amount 
Angola 01 $20,000 
Australia 1.00 1,779,396 
Austria 21 372,464 
Bangladesh O1 10,000 
Barbados 1,000 
Belgium 6 1,533,984 
Botswana 5,000 
Burkina Faso 4,085 
Canada 1.22 2,172,255 
Denmark 3.45 6,148,762 
Finland 5.65 10,057 487 
France $.$2 9,835,525 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of 10.56 18,807 594 
Greece 19 340,000 
Guinea 1,000 
Haiti 1,000 
Hong Kong OS 84,305 
Iceland 3,000 
Italy 2.98 5,305,700 
Jamaica $000 
Japan 13.31 23,713,601 
Korea, Rep. of Oo 20,000 
Liechtenstein 02 37,905 
Luxembourg 2 374,297 
Malaysia O1 20,000 
Malia 1,000 
Mauritius 1,500 
Morocco 03 $0,000 
Netherlands 1.41 2,512,211 
New Zcaland 08 135,455 
Nigeria 06 100,000 
Norway 4.27 7,604,475 
Portugal 03 $8,136 
Singapore $000 
Spain at) 1,566,667 
Sri Lanka 2,000 
Sweden 7.18 12,786,366 
Switzerland 3.51 6,248,278 
Thailand 1,000 
Turkey 01 10,000 
US.S.R. 27 486,833 
United Kingdom 6.85 12,192,849 
United States 13.05 23,232,875 
Yugoslavia Ol 14,345 
Zambia 4,930 
Total Governments 82.91 $147,667,250 
Intergovernmental 
Organizations 

EEC 16.88 30,060,527 
UN System —21 200,559 
Total Contributions 100.00 = $178,097,336 


'No percentage shown for amounts of less 


than 0.01%. 


United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East 


(UNRWA) 


Vienna international Center 
P.O. Box 700-A, 1400 Vienna, Austria 


Executive Head. Giorgio Giacomelli 
(Italian), Commissioner General. Term 
of office is indefinite. 


Origin and Development. The U.N. 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA) 
was established on December 8, 1949 
by General Assembly Resolution 302 
(IV) to serve the needs of the Palestine 
refugees displaced by the 1948-49 
Arab-Israeli conflict. The U.N. General 
Assembly has periodically extended 
UNRWA's mandate, most recently un- 
til June 30, 1993, by Resolution 
44/47A of December 8, 1989. 


Purpose. UNRWA provides education, 
health care, and relief services to Pal- 
estine refugees. It has its own school 
systems, clinics, and health centers and 
its Own system to procure and distrib- 
ute rations to hardship cases. 


Structure. The Commissioner General 
directs UNRWA operations. He is ad- 
vised by a 10-nation commission on 
which the United States, other major 
contributors, and the Arab host coun- 
tries are represented. The broad outlines 
of the Agency's program are recom- 
mended to the General Assembly by the 
Commissioner General after consulting 
with the Advisory Commission. The 
General Assembly reviews these recom- 
mendations and requests voluntary con- 
tributions from governments, intergov- 
ernmental organizations, and private 
groups in support of the program. 

The Agency’s main headquarters 
is located in Vienna, Austria, and is 
responsible for the supervision, plan- 
ning, and budgeting for the entire op- 








eration. A smaller office located in 
Amman, Jordan, directs the education, 
health, and relief staff. Agency Field 
Offices are located in Lebanon, the 
Syrian Arab Republic, Jordan, the 
West Bank, and the Gaza Strip—the 
areas in which the refugees serviced are 
located. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1949. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. 22 U.S.C. 2222(a{1). 


U.S. Contribution. The United States 
contributed $61.3 million to UNRWA’s 
regular program in 1989. The U.S. con- 
tribution represented 32.67% of total 
government and _  intergovernmental 
pledges. In addition, the United States 
made a contribution of $2 million to 
UNRWA’s Emergency Program for the 
medical needs of refugees in the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip. 


UNRWA 
Pledges—General Fund 
Calendar Year 1989 

Contributors (62) %' Amount 
Australia 3 $1,741,864 
Austria oR 145,000 
Bahamas 1,000 
Bahrain 01 15,000 
Barbados 1,000 
Belgium 24 455,696 
Brazil 01 10,000 
Brune: 01 10,000 
Burma 1,000 
Cameroon 3,506 
Canada 4M 8,147,552 
Chile 5,000 
China, People’s 

Rep. of 03 $0,000 
Colombia 2,095 
Cyprus 2,210 
Denmark 1.07 2,015,039 
Egypt 3,861 
Finland 1.60 3,003,500 
France 82 1,534,269 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of 2.82 5,286,845 
Greece 04 75,000 
Iceland 01 9,500 
India 01 16,604 
Indonesia 8,000 
Iran 02 30,000 
Ireland 0s 102,888 
Israel 04 68 ,900 
Italy 4.89 9,171,723 
Jamaica 3,093 
Japan 8.53 16,011,955 


Pledges—General Fund—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 
Contributors (62) %' Amount 
Jordan is 334.637 
Korea, Rep. of 01 10,000 
Kuwant $3 1,000,000 
Lebanon 6S 
Libya $3 1,000,000 
Luxembourg 01 10,380 
Malaysia 01 10,000 
Maldives 1,000 
Malta Lan 
Mauritius 1,148 
Mexico 3,000 
Monaco 3,180 
Netherlands 1.48 2,770,602 
New Zealand 04 70,776 
Norway 491 9,214,578 
Pakistan 01 18,215 
Philippines 2,000 
Portugal 01 25,000 
Qatar 0s 100,000 
Saudi Arabia 64 1,200,000 
Sencgal 2,000 
Spain 91 1,709,511 
Sri Lanka 2,000 
Sweden 7.45 13,976,637 
Switzerland 1.94 3,641,830 
Syria 04 82,400 
Thailand 01 14,038 
Tunisia 01 9,419 
Turkey 02 35,000 
United Kingdom 4.86 9,125,776 
United States 32.67 * 61,300,000 
Vatican City eel 00 
Total Governments 81.89 $153,626,723 

Inter-governmental 
Organizations 
European Economic 
Community ABLL — 232,984,185 
Total Contributions 100.00 =$187,610,908 


'No percentage shown for amounts of less 
than 0.01%. 

*The total does not include $9,515,253 con- 
tributed to UNRWA by UN Organizations to 
which the United States also contributes, or 
$1,829,085 from other sources. 


United Nations Trust Fund 
for South Africa 


United Nations Plaza 
New York, New Vork 


Executive Head. John Eliasson (Swed- 
ish), Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations, is Chairman of the 
Committee of Trustees of the United 
Nations Trust Fund for South Africa. 
He assumed the role in March 1988. 











Origin and Development. The United 
Nations Trust Fund for South Africa 
was established by the U.N. General 
Assembly in Resolution 2054B (XX) of 
December 15, 1965. It is made up of 
voluntary contributions from donor 
nations, Organizations, and individu- 
als, and is used to assist victims of 
apartheid. The terms of reference for 
the purposes of grants from the Trust 
Fund are laid down in General Assem- 
bly Resolutions 2397 (XXIII) of De- 
cember 2, 1968, and 267! E (XXV) of 
December 8, 1970. 


Purpose. The program was established 
to provide: 


(a) Legal assistance to persons per- 
secuted under repressive and discrimi- 
natory legislation of South Africa; 

(b) Relief to such persons and their 
dependents; 

(c) Education of such persons and 
their dependents; 

(d) Relief for refugees from South 
Africa; and 

(ce) Relief and assistance to persons 
persecuted under repressive and dis- 
criminatory legislation in Namibia and 
to their families. 


Structure. The Trust Fund is adminis- 
tered by a S-member Committee of 
Trustees, composed of the representa- 
tives of Sweden, Chile, Morocco, Nige- 
ria, and Pakistan. The Committee of 
Trustees promotes contributions to the 
Trust Fund, disburses grants to volun- 
tary organizations and other appropri- 
ate bodies concerned with relief and 
assistance to victims of apartheid, and 
facilitates cooperation in the activities 
of these organizations. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1969. 
The United States subsequently ceased 
its participation in the Trust Fund for a 
decade, resuming with a pledge in 
1979, 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. 22 U.S.C. 2221 (a). 


U.S. Contribution. (n 1989, the United 
States pledged $500,000, or 12.17% of 
the total contributions and pledges of 
$4,106,855, to the U.N. Trust Fund for 
South Africa. This amount was paid 
from fiscal year 1989 funds appropri- 
ated to the Agency for International 


Development (AID). 
UNITED NATIONS TRUST FUND 
FOR SOUTH AFRICA 
Pledges 
Calendar Year 1989 

Contributors (37) a) Amount 
Algcria 24 $10,000 
Australia 1.58 64,830 
Austria 1.22 $0,000 
Bangladesh oO S00 
Barbados Ol S00 
Brazil 24 10,000 
Brune oO 3,000 
Canada Bl 33,441 
China, People’s 

Rep. of 73 30,000 
Denmark 16.49 677,172 
Finland 8.99 344,590 
France 2.51 103,175 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of 29» 98,128 
Greece jl 4,500 
Hungary 06 2,500 
Iceland OS 2,000 
India OS 2,000 
Indonesia o 3,000 
Iran jl 4,400 
Ireland 24 10,003 
Italy 14.43 $92,593 
Japan 49 20,000 
Korea, Rep. of 42 $000 
Kuwait 2 $000 
| uxembourg 2 12,987 
Malaysia 02 1,000 
Netherlands 2.86 117,525 
New Zealand 29 11,796 
Nigeria 0S 2,000 
Norway 15.00 615,942 
Pakistan o 3,000 
Philippines Ol $00 
Saudi Arabia 24 10,000 
Sweden 18.33 782,773 
Thailand 02 1,000 
United States 12.17 $00,000 
Yugoslavia a >) 

Total 100.00 $4, 106,855 
United Nations Volunteers 


Executive Head. Dr. Brenda McSweeney 
(American), Executive Coordinator, is 
responsible to the Administrator of 
UNDP. Term of office indefinite. 








Origin and Development. The U.N. 
Volunteers (UNV) was established by 
passage of a resolution, adopted by the 
U.N. General Assembly on December 
7, 1970. The Administrator of UNDP 
is also Administrator of U.N. Volun- 
teers. It went into operation on January 
1, 1971 in New York, New York. On 
June 1, 1972, its headquarters was 
moved to Geneva, Switzerland. 


Purpose. The U.N. Volunteer Program 
is the multilateralization of an Ameri- 
can initiative of the 1960's, the estab- 
lishment of the American Peace Corps. 
It provides U.N. financed technical as- 
sistance projects with a dynamic hu- 
man resource and provides youth with 
an opportunity to serve in U.N. devel- 
opment programs. As of December 31, 
1989, the total number of serving Vol- 
unteers in the field was 1,801, of whom 
39 were Americans. 


Structure. The U.N. Volunteers is a 


part of the U.N. Development Program 
and is therefore a responsibility of the 
Governing Council of UNDP which 


controls its budget. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. Jan- 
wary 1, 1971. 


Current Authority for U.S. Contribu- 
tions. 22 U.S.C. 2501 a(b)(2). 


U.S. Contribution. As an agency coop- 
erating with UNV, the Peace Corps 


works closely with the organization, 
and providing some of their expenses. 
The United States, through the Peace 
Corps budget, contributed $72,606, or 
6.64% of total pledges amounting to 
$1,094,171. This amount was paid 
from fiscal year 1989 funds. 


of were made in 1989. Also, the International 
Community gave $1,000,000 for UNV activities 
in Afghanistan. 





SPECIALIZED AGENCIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL 





ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 
Food and Agriculture marketing, and distribution of food and 
Via Detie Terme Caracalla, and agricultural commodity arrange- 
Rome. Italy mens, 


Executive Head. Dr. Edouard Saouma 
(Lebanese), Director General, term of 
office expires December 1993. 


Origin and Development. The Food 
and Agriculture Organization had its 
origin in the U.N. Conference on Food 
and Agriculture, held at Hot Springs, 
Virginia, May 18 to June 13, 1943, 
‘when representatives of 44 governments 
agreed that a permanent international 
body should be established to deal with 
the varied international problems of 
food and agriculture. The Constitution 
was signed at Quebec, Canada, on Oc- 
tober 16, 1945, by representatives of 37 
governments at the first session of the 
FAO Conference. 

By agreement of the member gov- 
ernments, which were also members of 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, established at Rome, Italy, under 
the convention of June 7, 1905, the 
functions and assets of the latter were 
transferred to FAO. A formal agree- 
ment of relationship with the United 
Nations entered into force on Decem- 
ber 14, 1946. 


Purpose. FAO was established to raise 
levels of nutrition and standards of 
living, to secure improvements in the 
efficiency of production and distribu- 
tion of all food and agricultural prod- 
ucts, and to better the condition of 
rural populations. The functions of the 
Organization, as outlined in Article | 
of the FAO Constitution, are: 


1. To collect, analyze, interpret, 
and disseminate information relating to 
nutrition, food, and agriculture; 

2. To promote and, where appropri- 
ate, recommend national and interna- 
tional action with respect to research, 
processing, 


education, conservation, 





3. To furnish such technical assis- 
tance as governments may request; and 

4. To organize, in cooperation with 
governments concerned, such efforts as 
may be needed to help them fulfill the 
obligations arising from their acceptance 
of the recommendations of the ULN. 
Conference on Food and Agriculture. 


Structure. The policymaking body of 
FAO is the Conference composed of all 
FAO members. (For listing of members 
see Scale of Assessments tabulation.) 
The Conference meets biennially. It ap- 
proves the broad program and policy of 
the Organization, adopts the program 
of work and budget, and elects the 
Director General. 

The Conference elects a Council to 
act for it between sessions of the Con- 
ference, one-third of the members retir- 
ing every year. In 1989, the Council was 
composed of the following states: 


Angola Japan 
Argentina kenya 
Austraha Korea, Rep. of 
Brazil Lebanon 
Cameroon Lesotho 
Canada Libya 
China, People’s Rep. of Madagascar 
Colombia Malaysia 
Congo Mexico 
Cuba Morocco 
Crechosiovakia Netherlands 
Egypt Nicaragua 
Ethiopia Nigeria 
Finland Pakistan 
France Peru 

Gabon Philippines 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of Poland 
Ghana Portugal 
Greece Saudi Arata 
Cruinea Thailand 
India Trimdad and 
Indonesia Tobago 
Iran United Kingdom 
Iraq United States 
Italy Venezuela 











Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1945. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. Constitution of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, October 16, 1945, 60 Stat. 
1886, TIAS 1554. 


Statutory Limitation on U.S. Contribu- 
tion. The U.S. contribution shall not 
exceed 33.33% of the total (22 U.S.C. 
279-279d). Subsequent legislation 
placed a 25% limitation on the U.S. 
contribution, effective January 1, 
1974, (P.L. 92-544, October 25, 1972.) 


US. Contribution. The budget for 
1988 and 1989 was adopted by the 24th 
biennial session of the FAO Conference 
in November 1987. The 2-year budget 
totals $535,240,000. The United States 
is assessed at a rate of 25%, amounting 
to $66,905 ,000 for 1988. Credits for the 
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FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
Scale of Assessments — Continued 
Calendar Year 1968—Continued 
Members (158) *. Amount 

Korca, Dem. People’s 

Rep. of 0% 160,572 
Korea, Rep. of - 642,288 
kKuwar 3S 936.670 
Laos ol 26, 762 
I chanon ol 26, 762 
Lesotho Ol 26,762 
L sberna ol 26,762 
I rbya au 829,622 
| uxembourg 6 160,572 
Madaga~ ar ol 26, 762 
Malas; ol 26,762 
Malayua 12 321,144 
Maldives ol 26,762 
Mal ol 26.762 
Maha ol 26, 762 
Maurntama ol 26.762 
Mauritius ol 26,762 
Mexico io 2,863,534 
Mongolia oO 26,762 
Morocco 06 160,572 
Mozambique ol 26, 762 
Narita Oo 26,762 
Nepal ol 26,762 
Netherlands 10 5,993,258 
New /caland 2» 776098 
Nicaragua ol 26.762 
Niger ol 26,762 
Nigeria 23 615,526 
Norway 65 1,739.50 
Oman 02 $3,524 
Pakistan oO 187,334 
Panama 2 $3,524 
Papua New Crurnea ol 26,762 
Paraguay 2 $3,524 
Peru On 214,096 
Pholippines A 321,144 
Poland 7 2,060,674 
Portugal 22 S88 764 
Qatar os 133,810 
Romama 2 615,526 
Rwanda ol 26, 762 
St. Christopher and 

Nevis ol 26, 762 
St. Lucia ol 26, 762 
Si. Vincem and 

the Grenadines ol 26, 762 
Samoa ol 26, 762 
Sao Vome and 

Proncepe oO 26.762 
Saudi Arama 1% 3,104,992 
Senegal! ol 26, 762 
Sevchetles ol 26,762 
Sierra Leone ol 26,762 
Solomon Islands ol 26,762 
Somalia ol 26. 762 
Spam 24) 6,503,166 
Sri Lanka oO 24, 762 
Sudan ol 26, 762 
Surmame oO 26,762 


Scaie of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1968—Continued 
Members (158) * Amount 
Swasiland Ol 742 
Sweden 1. 4,014,300 
Senzeriand 1M 3. S86, 108 
Syna OS 133.810 
Tanzama Ol 26, 762 
Thasiand a 294,382 
Togo ol 26,762 
Tonga ol 26,762 
Tromdad and Tobago os 133,810 
Tuna 04 107 048 
Turkey 41 1097 242 
l ganda Ol 26,762 
Unned Arab Emurates 22 SRR 764 
Unned Kingdom $a) 15,602,246 
Unned States 25.00 * 66,905 000 
Uruguay OS 133,810 
Vanuatu Ol 26,762 
Venezucia 72 1,926,864 
Vietnam Ol 26,762 
Yemen (Aden) Ol 26,762 
Yemen (Sanaa) ol 26,762 
Yugoslavia 5S 1,471,910 
Jase 01 26, 762 
7amma o1 26,762 

Zimbabwe — 
Total 100.00 = $267,620,000 


‘The United States received a Tax Equaliza- 
tion credit of $6,225,000 and owed $937,500 to 
the Working Capital Fund and $3,077,250 to the 
Special Reserve Account. Due to a Tax Equaliza- 
thon adjustmemt and an appropriation shortfall 
only $25,000,000 was contributed. 


U.N./Fi © World Food 











opment projects make up approximately 
73% of the total ‘VFP program and 
emergency projects the remaining 27%. 

The governing board of the WFP 
is the Committee on Food Aid Policies 
and Programmes (CFA), which is 
elected by the FAO Council and the UN 
Economic and Social Council (ECO- 
SUC). The current CFA membership is 
as follows: 


Term Expires 12/31/90 


Belgium Kenya 


Brazil Madagascar 
Cameroon Netherlands 


China, People’s Rep. of Norway 
Japan Pakistan 


Term Expires 12/31/91 


United Kingdom 
Zambia 


Term Expires 12/31/92 


Australia Hungary 
Bangladesh India 
Canada Italy 

Finland Sudan 
Guinea United States 


After the initial 3-year experimen- 
tal program had proved successful, 
WFP was made a permanent organiza- 
tion which would operate on a biennial 
basis, beginning with 1966-67. The 
Thirteenth Biennium/pledging period, 
calendar years 1989-1990, had a target 
of $1.4 billion in cash and commodi- 
ties. As of December 31, 1989, 
$1,013,727 had been pledged ($761 mil- 
lion in commodities and $253 million 
in cash). 

The United States has pledged 
$151 million in commodities and trans- 
port costs and $49 million in cash 
towards the target. Part of this pledge 
will be supplied under P.L. 480, Title Il 
and the remainder will come under 
Section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, 

During fiscal year 1989, the 
United States contributed 260,800 met- 
ric tons of food commodities worth 





$68.8 million and $32.5 million for 
transport costs to the WFP regular 
program. 

In addition, the United States pro- 
vided 240,800 metric tons of food 
worth $46.3 million and $23.6 million 
in transport costs for the International 
Emergency Food Reserve (IEFR) which 
is administered by WFP, but outside its 
regular emergency relief program. 

The United States has contributed 
$171.2 million thus far from fiscal year 
1989 funds. 


UN/FAO WORLD FOOD PROGRAM 
Pledges for the Period 


Calendar Years 1989-1990 


Contributors (73) %' 
Algeria O1 
Argentina A2 
Australia 6.84 
Austria 35 
Bangladesh 08 
Barbados 

Belgium 29 
Bhutan 

Botswana 

Brazil 01 
Brunei 

Burkina Faso 

Camercon 01 
Canada 26.32 
Central African Rep. 

China, People’s Rep. of 1S 
Colombia 03 
Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Cyprus 

Denmark 

CEC 

Ecuador 


Amount 


Hungary 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 
Italy 

Japan 
Jordan 
Korea, Rep. of 
Lesotho 
Luxembourg 
Madagascar 
Malaysia 
Malta 








UN/FAO WORLD FOOD PROGRAM 
Pledges for the Period—Continued 
Calendar Years 1989-1990—Continued 
Contributors (73) %' Amount 
Mauritania 5,000 
Mauritius 4,000 
Morocco 14,000 
Nepal 8,000 
Netherlands 6.11 61,926,000 
Niger 33,000 
Norway 4.61 46,740,000 
Pakistan 10 1,040,000 
Panama 1,000 
Philippines 39,000 
Portugal 45,000 
Saudi Arabia 1.48 15,000,000 
Senegal 21,000 
Spain 4d 427,000 
Sri Lanka 01 127,000 
Sweden 3.13 31,713,000 
Switzerland 92 9,279,000 
Syria 45,000 
Tanzania 7,000 
Thailand 35,000 
Trinidad and Tobago 5,000 
Tunisia 01 61,000 
Turkey 02 216,000 
United Kingdom 87 8,849,000 
United States 19.73 * 200,000,000 
Venezuela 27,000 
Vietnam 16,000 
Yemen (Aden) 7,000 
Yemen (Sanaa) 5,000 
Zambia 1,000 

Zimbabwe 7 


—_—_——_— ee), 000 
Total 100.00 $1,013, 727,000 


'No percentage shown for amounts less than 
0.01%. 

*The U.S. pledge is subject to the availability 
of commodities. 


International Atomic 
Energy Agency 
(IAEA) 

Vienna international Center 


Wagramerstrasse 5, 
A-1400 Vienna, Austria 


Executive Head. Hans Blix (Swedish), 
Director General, term of office expires 
November 30, 1993. 


Origin and Development. President 


Eisenhower, in an address to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations in 
December 1953, urged the establish- 
ment of an international organization 
to “devise methods whereby . . . fis- 
sionable material would be allocated to 


serve the peaceful pursuits of 
mankind.” In 1954, a group of eight 
countries met in Washington to prepare 
a draft statute. In December 1954, a 
resolution was unanimously adopted 
by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations which expressed the hope that 
“the International Atomic Energy 
Agency would be established in order 
to assist in lifting the burdens of pov- 
erty, hunger, and disease.”’ The Statute 
Conference in September 1956 was at- 
tended by 81 nations. On October 26, 
1956, the Statute was signed by 70 
states and a Preparatory Commission 
of 18 members was established. The 
Statute came into force on July 29, 
1957. 


Purpose. The Agency’s basic objectives 
as set forth in its statute are “to seek to 
accelerate and enlarge the contribution 
of atomic energy to peace, health, and 
prosperity throughout the world,” and 
to “ensure, so far as it is able, that 
assistance provided by it or at its re- 
quest or under its supervision or con- 
trol is not used in such a way as to 
further any military purpose.” To meet 
this objective the Agency seeks to en- 
courage and assist research, develop- 
ment, and practical application of 
atomic energy for peaceful uses, and to 
establish and administer safeguards 
over nuclear materials. The IAEA is 
also the primary focal point for inter- 
national cooperation in nuclear safety. 

Under the Non-Proliferation Trea- 
ty, which entered into force in 1970, the 
Agency was designated to verify that 
nuclear materials are not diverted from 
peaceful uses to nuclear weapons or 
other nuclear explosive devices, and 
was vested with the responsibility of 
carrying out a new and broader range 
of international safeguards pursuant to 
the Treaty. 


Structure. The |AEA is composed of 
the Secretariat, headed by the Director 
General, the Board of Governors, 
made up of representatives from 35 
member states, and the General Con- 
ference, made up of representatives 











from all 112 member states (see Scale 
of Assessments tabulation). The Gen- 
eral Conference, which generally meets 
once a year (usually in September), 
elects some of the Board members (the 
others are designated by the outgoing 
Board of Governors), approves the pro- 
gram and budget, approves the ap- 
pointment of the Director General ev- 
ery 4 years, and considers other matters 
referred to it by the Board. The Board 
of Governors meets at its own discre- 
tion, usually three or four times a year, 
to consider matters proposed by the 
Director General and member states, as 
well as other matters arising from pre- 
vious General Conference decisions. 
The Board also has authority to carry 
out the functions of the [ALA subject 
to its responsibilities in certain matters 
to the General Conference. 

The following are members of the 
1988/89 Board of Governors: 


Indonesia 
Japan 
Korea, Rep. of 
Kuwait 
Libya 
Malaysia 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Pakistan 
Peru 
Senegal 
Spain 
Switzerland 
Turkey 
U.S.S.R. 
United 
Kingdom 
United States 
Yugoslavia 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1957. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, October 26, 
1956, 8 UST 1093, TIAS 3873. 


U.S. Contribution. The calendar year 
1988 regular assessment budget amount- 
ed to approximately $146,015,121. The 
United States was assessed 24.52% or 
$35,808,269. Due to prior years surplus 
the United States received a credit of 
$2,296,780 reducing its requirement to 


$33,511,489. The United States also ap- 
plied a credit of $1,648,511 toward prior 
year arrearages, making its total contri- 
bution $35,160,000. This amount was 
paid from fiscal year 1989 funds. 


INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 
Scale of Assessments 
Calendar Year 1988 


Members (112) 

Afghanistan 

Albania 

Algeria 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Bangladesh 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Byelorussian S.S.R. 

Cameroon 

Canada 

Chile 

China, People’s 
Rep. of 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cote d'Ivoire 

Cuba 

Cyprus 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican Rep. 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

El! Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France 

Gabon 

German Dem. Rep. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of 

Ghana 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 


Amount 
$9,782 
9,782 
129,131 
$80,200 
2,349,024 
1,045,601 
21,487 
1,675,829 
9,782 
1,273,262 
149,588 
10,057 
486,595 
9,782 
4,339,963 
68,341 


892,937 
123,193 
18,809 
18,809 
85,023 
18,809 
988,306 
1,016,956 
27,837 
27,837 
67,312 
9,782 
9,782 
701,845 
9,023,683 
42,972 
1,876,351 
11,702,144 
10,401 
399,512 
19,084 
9,782 
227,319 
42,972 
358,527 
133,250 
577,443 
110,047 
257,817 
315,111 
5,371,241 








INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1988—Continued 
Members (112) % Amount 
Jamaica Ol 18,998 
Japan 10.53 15,368,909 
Jordan 01 9,782 
Kampuchea 01 9,782 
Kenya Ol 9,782 
Korea, Dem. Rep. of 03 47,539 
Korea, Rep. of 13 184,326 
Kuwait 28 415,378 
Lebanon 01 10,057 
Liberia 01 9,782 
Libya 26 372,406 
Liechtenstein 01 14,322 
Luxembourg OS 71,616 
Madagascar O01 9,782 
Malaysia .06 92,677 
Mali 01 9,782 
Mauritius 01 9,782 
Mexico 6 824,973 
Monaco 01 14,322 
Mongolia Ol 9,782 
Morocco .03 47,196 
Netherlands 1.69 2,463,607 
New Zealand 24 343,760 
Nicaragua 0) 9,782 
Niger 01 9,782 
Nigeria 12 174,955 
Norway $2 759,134 
Pakistan Os $9,313 
Panama 01 18,809 
Paraguay 01 18,809 
Peru 04 65,595 
Philippines 07 96,797 
Poland 47 679,367 
Portugal 12 167,988 
Qatar 04 $7,294 
Romania 12 182,163 
Saudi Arabia 94 1,375,039 
Senegal 01 9,782 
Sierra Leone Ol 9,782 
Singapore .06 91,648 
South Africa 28 46,034 
Spain 1.97 2,878,985 
Sri Lanka 01 10,057 
Sudan 01 9,971 
Sweden 1.22 1,776,090 
Switzerland 1.09 1,589,889 
Syria 03 36,864 
Tanzania $.32 7,768,656 
Thailand 06 85,023 
Tunisia .02 27,837 
Turkey .22 317,234 
Uganda 01 9,782 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 1.25 1,819.06) 
U.S.S.R. 9.90 14,452,219 
United Arab Emirates 18 257,817 
United Kingdom 4.72 6,889,509 
United States 24.52 ' 35,808,269 
Uruguay 03 38,169 
Vatican City Ol 14,322 
Venezuela 37 $43,952 


32 


INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1988—Continued 
Members (112) % Amount 
Vietnam Ol 11,087 
Yugoslavia 29 418,252 
Zaire Ol 9,971 
Zambia 01 9,782 

Zimbabwe 


—_._ 18,809 
Total $146,015, 121 


'The United States received a credit of 
$2,819,779 for prior years surplus reducing its 
contribution to $33,511,489. The United States 
also applied a credit of $1,648,511 toward prior 
year arrearages, making its total contribution 
1989. 


IAEA 
Technical Assistance and 


Cooperation Fund 


This program supports technical coop- 
eration activities in developing states 
related to the use of nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes. The IAEA Techni- 
cal Assistance and Cooperation Fund is 
financed by voluntary cash contribu- 
tions from member states. Moreover, 
in-kind assistance is provided by some 
states in the form of fellowships, equip- 
ment, expert services and training 
courses. 

Pledges toward the calendar year 
1989 program target of $42,000,000 
amounted to $35,680,915. The United 
States pledged a voluntary cash contri- 
bution of $10,300,000 or 24.52% of 
the total program target amount. How- 
ever, due to a legal limitation, only 
$10,128,500 was contributed, or 
28.39%. The United States also pro- 
vided $3,932,500 in experts, equip- 
ment, training courses and fellowships. 
In addition, $7,550,000 was obligated 
for strengthening IAEA safeguards and 
other non-proliferation activities, 
$150,000 for upgrading training facili- 
ties at the IAEA Siebersdorf Labora- 
tory, and $67,500 to support install- 
ment of office and automation 
equipment in the IAEA Department of 
Technical Assistance and Cooperation. 
Thus the total provided from fiscal year 
1989 funds was $21,828,500. 





Contributors (60) 

Albania 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Byelorussian S.S.R. 

Canada 

Chile 

China, People’s 
Rep. of 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Cyprus 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Egypt 

Finland 

France 

German Dem. Rep. 


Germany, Fed. Rep. of 


Switzerland 
Thailand 

Turkey 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 
U.S.S.R. 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 


Contributors (60) 

Vatican City 

Viet Nam 

Yugoslavia 

Zambia 200 
Total $35,680,915 


"No percentage shown for amount: of less 
than 0.01%. 

*Due to a legal limitation, the United States 
contributed only $10,128,500 of its original 
pledge of $10,300,000. 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 


1000 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
H3A 2R2 


Executive Head. Assad Kotaite (Leba- 
nese), President of the Council, term 
expires October 1992. 


Origin and Development. The Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO) was established under the Con- 
vention on International Civil Avia- 
tion, which was concluded at Chicago, 
Illinois, on December 7, 1944. 

The International Civil Aviation 
Organization is a specialized agency of 
the United Nations in accordance with 
an agreement between the two organi- 
zations. This agreement entered into 
force on May 13, 1947. 


Purpose. The aims and objectives of 
the Organization as set forth in Article 
44 of the Convention on International 
Civil Aviation are “to develop the prin- 
ciples and techniques of international 
air navigation and to foster the plan- 
ning and development of international 
transport so as to insure the safe and 
orderly growth of international civil 
aviation throughout the world; encour- 
age the arts of aircraft design and op- 
eration for peaceful purposes; encour- 
age the development of airways, 
airports, and air navigation facilities 
for international civil aviation; meet 
the needs of the peoples of the world 
for safe, regular, efficient, and eco- 








nomical air transport; prevent eco- 
nomic waste caused by unreasonable 
competition; insure that the rights of 
contracting states are fully respected 
and that every contracting state has a 
fair opportunity to operate interna- 
tional airlines; avoid discrimination be- 
tween contracting states; promote 
safety of flight in international air nav- 
igation; and promote generally the de- 
velopment of all aspects of interna- 
tional civil aeronautics.” 


Structure. The ICAO Assembly, which 
consists of all member states, meets at 
least once every 3 years. The 26th ses- 
sion of the Assembly, held in Septem- 
ber-October 1989, elected the follow- 
ing 33 states as members of the Council 
for a 3-year period: 


Argentina Japan 
Australia Madagascar 
Brazil Mexico 
Canada Netherlands 
Chile Nigeria 
China, People’s Pakistan 
Rep. of Saudi Arabia 
Czechoslovakia Senegal 
Egypt Spain 
Finland Tanzania 
France Trinidad and 
Germany, Fed. Tobago 
Rep. of Tunisia 
Ghana U.S.S.R. 
Honduras United 
India Kingdom 
Indonesia United States 
Iraq Venezuela 
Italy 


The Council and its Air Transport, 
Joint Support, Finance, and Unlawful 
Interference Committees, the Legal 
Committee, and the Air Navigation 
Commission (composed of 15 persons 
qualified in the science of aeronautics) 
provide the continuing direction of the 
work of ICAO. Worldwide and re- 
gional meetings of ICAO member 
States make recommendations to the 
Council and its subordinate bodies 
concerning the many different prob- 
lems arising in international civil avia- 
tion. From time to time panels of experts 
are convened to make recommendations 
on highly specialized subjects. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1945. 
Provisional International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization; and 1947, Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. Convention on International Civil 
Aviation. December 7, 1944, 61 Stat. 
1180, TIAS 1591. 


U.S. Contribution. The triennium bud- 
get for the International Civil Aviation 
Organization is submitted by the Secre- 
tary General to the Council of the Organ- 
ization, which reviews the estimates be- 
fore submitting them to the Assembly for 
its consideration and approval. 

For calendar year 1988, the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization’s 
assessment budget totaled $30,090,000. 
The United States was assessed 25% or 
$7,522,500. However, this amount was 
reduced by $219,500 due to a credit 
received for prior year surplus and in- 
creased by $64,000 due to an arrearage 
credit adjustment, making the total 
U.S. contribution $7,367,000. This 
amount was paid from fiscal year 1989 
funds. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION 


Scale of Assessments 
Calendar Year 1988 


Members (156) % Amount 
Afghanistan 06 $18,054 
Algeria 25 78,225 
Angola .06 18,054 
Antigua .06 18,054 
Argentina 44 132,396 
Australia 1.77 $32,593 
Austria 59 177,531 
Bahamas 06 18,054 
Bahrain .06 18,054 
Bangladesh 07 21,063 
Barbados .06 18,054 
Belgium 1.04 312,936 
Benin .06 18,054 
Bolivia 06 18,054 
Botswana .06 18,054 
Brazil | 44 433,296 








INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION 


Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1988—Continued 
Members (156) 
Brunei 
Bulgaria 
Burkina Faso 


Amount 
18,054 
42,126 
18,054 
18,054 
18,054 
18,054 

878.628 
18,054 
18,054 
18,054 
30,090 


RetRe 


SRRRERRRRTERO 


198,594 
72,216 
18,054 
18,054 Mauritania 
18,054 Mauritous 
18,054 Mexico 
33,099 Monaco 
18,054 Morocco 
147,44] Mozambique 
177,531 Nauru 
18,054 Nepal 
18,054 Netherlands 
18,054 New /caland 
$1,183 Nicaragua 
18,054 Niger 
18,054 Nigeria 
18,054 Norway 
18,054 Oman 
132,396 Pakistan 
1,751,238 Panama 
18,054 Papua New Guinea 
18,054 
2,052,138 
18,054 
138,414 
18,054 
18,054 
18,054 
18,054 
18,054 
18,054 
18,054 
42,126 
18,054 18,054 
168 504 Saudi Arabia &H 258,774 
108,324 = Senegal 18,054 
177,531 Sevchelles 18,054 
7$,225 Sierra Leone 18,054 
$7,171 Singapore 198,594 
111,333 Solomon Islands 18,054 
962,880 Somalia 18,054 
18,054 South Africa 183,549 
2,867,577 Spain 565,692 
42,126 Sri Lanka 24,072 
18,054 Sudan 18,054 
' 18,054 Suriname 18,054 
Kiribati 18,054 Swaziland 18,054 


RRRRVF 


Cote d'lvoire 
Cuba 

Cyprus 
Crechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Djibouti 
Dominican Rep. 
Ecuador 

Egypt 

EI Salvador 
Equatorial Guinea 
Ethiopia 

Fiji 

Finland 

France 

Gabon 

Gambia 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of 
Ghana 

Greece 

Grenada 
Guatemala 
Guinea 
Guinea-Bissau 
Guyana 

Haiti 

Honduras 
Hungary 


RRRSER 


—s 
4 


06 
06 
26 
06 
06 
06 
23 
06 
06 
06 
06 
06 
9” 
J6 
OR 
06 
06 
06 
87 
J 
06 
06 
»” 
49 
ON 
24 
06 
06 
06 
09 
29 
40 
24 
.O8 
20 
06 
06 
06 


18,054 
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INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION 
Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1988—Continued 

Members (156) % Amount 
Sweden 1.03 309,927 
Swuzerland 1.22 367 098 
Syria 0 27,081 
Tanzania 06 18,054 
Thailand 3S 105,315 
Togo 06 18,054 
Tonga 06 18,054 
Trinidad and Tobago 10 30,090 
Tunisia 06 18,054 
Turkey 28 84,252 
Uganda 06 18,054 
US.S.R. 8.83 2,656,947 
United Arab Emirates 23 69,207 
United Kingdom 5.14 1, $46,626 
United States 25.00 ' 7,522,500 
Uruguay 06 18,054 
Vanuatu 06 18,054 
Veneuela 57 171,513 
Vietnam 06 18,054 
Yemen (Aden) 06 18,054 
Yemen (Sanaa) 06 18,054 
Yugoslavia 40 120,360 
Zaire 06 18,054 
Zambia 06 18,054 
Zimbabwe 06 18,054 

Total 100.00 $30,090,000 


‘This amount was reduced by $156,000 duc 
to credit adjustments, thus making the total U.S. 
contribution $7,367,000. 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization Joint 
Financing Program 


Purpose. The purpose of the Program 
is to provide virtually full joint financ- 
ing by the United States and other user 
nations, and by user airlines, on the 
basis of proportionate use, of certain 
air navigation and meteorological facil- 
ities and communications required for 
international air transport over the 
North Atlantic. The facilities are lo- 
cated in Greenland, a territory of Den- 
mark, and Iceland. They are jointly 
financed because their cost is dispro- 
portionate to their usage by Denmark 
and Iceland. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. Agreement on the Joint Financing 
of Certain Air Navigation Services in 
Greenland and the Faroe Islands, Sep- 


tember 25, 1956, TIAS 4049; Agree- 
ment on the Joint Financing of Certain 
Ait Navigation Facilities in Iceland, 
TIAS 4048. Each TIAS was amended 
by the November 3, 1982, protocol. 
Currently, the contracting states to the 
Agreements are the following: 


Belgium Italy 
Canada Japan 
Cuba Kuwart 
Czechoslovakia Netherlands 
Denmark Norway 
Finland Spain 
France Sweden 
Rep. of US.S.R. 
Greece Unted 
Iceland Kingdom 
Ireland United States 


US. Contribution. Total assessments 
to all contracting states for calendar 
year 1989 amounted to approximately 
$3,147,368. The U.S. share, based on 
the number of flights of U.S. air carri- 
ers in relation to the total volume of 
international civilian aviation traffic 
transiting the North Atlantic, was 
38%, or $1,196,000. However, due to a 
credit from interest of the Reserve Fund 
for the Icelandic Agreement, the 
United States contribution was reduced 
to $839,470, paid from fiscal year 1989 
funds. 


International Fund for 


Agricultural Development 
(IFAD) 


Rome, italy 


Executive Head. \driss Jazairy (Alge- 
rian), President. Term of office expires 
November 1993. 


Origin and Development. The Interna- 
tional Fund for Agricultural Develop- 
ment (IFAD) was established in 1977 as 
a result of a resolution of the 1974 
World Food Conference. It was created 
in response to a widespread concern, 
expressed at the Conference, that inter- 
national attention must be focused on 
the needs of the small farmer and the 


landless poor in developing countries. 





Purpose. The objective of IFAD is to 
mobilize financial resources and make 
them available on concessional terms 
for agricultural development in devel- 
oping member states. IFAD provides 
financing primarily for projects specif- 
ically designed to improve food produc- 
tion systems in the poorest food defi- 
cient regions. IFAD's objective is to 
improve the nutritional level of the 
poorest populations in developing 
countries and, thereby, to improve their 
lives. To accomplish this objective, 
IFAD engages the Organization of Pe- 
troleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
in constructive economic cooperation 
with the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) 


countries. 


Structure. One of the significant fea- 
tures of IFAD is that it is jointly fi- 
nanced by OECD and OPEC countries 
with less developed countries (LDCs) 
making additional contributions within 
their abilities. From 1977 to 1989 IFAD 
funded 266 projects in 93 developing 
countries with a total value of over $2.9 
billion. Roughly two-thirds of IFAD's 
projects are cofinanced by other inter- 
national lending institutions, chiefly 
the World Bank and the regional devel- 
opment banks. 

As of December 31, 1989, IFAD 
had a total membership of 142 
countries—2i in Category | (developed 
countries), 12 in Category Il (petro- 
leum exporting developing countries), 
and 110 in Category III (other develop- 
ing countries). 

Each member is represented on the 
Governing Council and is entitled to 
appoint a governor and an alternate. The 
Executive Board consists of 18 members 
and is elected at the annual session of the 
Governing Council. The United States 
has been an Executive Board member 
since the Board's foundation. Tradition- 
ally, the United States has a permanent 
seat and is not required to rotate its seat 
with other donor member countries. The 
following countries were members to 
IFAD as of December 31, 1989: 








Tanzania Unned States 
Thailand Uruguay 
Togo Venezucla 
Tonga Vietnam 
Tunisia Yemen (Aden) 
Turkey Yemen (Sanaa) 
Uganda Yugoslavia 
United Arab Zaire 
Emirates Zambia 
United Zimbabwe 
Kingdom 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1978. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. The agreement establishing the 
International Fund for Agricultural 
Development was adopted in Rome on 
June 13, 1976 and entered into force on 
November 30, 1977. Authority for 
United States participation and contri- 
butions is found in Public Law 87-105 
Section 103 (G). 


U.S. Contribution. The United States 
pledged and contributed $200 million 
to IFAD's Initial Capitalization. In 
1982, the United States made a First 
Replenishment pledge of $180 million 
and in 1986, a Second Replenishment 
pledge of $79,840,000. In 1989, the 
United States made a tentative pledge 
of $82.8 million toward the Third Re- 
plenishment. The United States has 
also contributed $10,000,000 to the 
Special Program for Sub-Saharan Afri- 
can countries affected by drought and 
desertification. A contribution of 
$2,500,000 was paid from fiscal year 
1989 funds allotted to the Agency for 
International Development and paid by 
that Agency. 


Internationa; Labor 
Organization (iLO) 


4 route de Marilions 
Geneva, Switzerland 


Executive Head. Michel Hansenne 
(Belgian), Director General, term ex- 
pires March 3, 1994. 


Origin and Development. The original 
Constitution of the ILO formed part of 
the Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 
1919, the Treaty of St. Germain of 


September 10, 1919, the Treaty of Tri- 
anon of June 4, 1920, and the Treaty of 
Neuilly of November 27, 1919. The 
peace treaties, when ratified, estab- 
lished the International Labor Organi- 
zation as an official intergovernmental 
agency, an autonomous association of 
the League of Nations. 

The dissolution of the League of 
Nations and the creation of the United 
Nations necessitated revision of the 
ILO Constitution. At the 26th session 
of its General Conference, in June 
1944, the ILO adopted a declaration, 
known as the Declaration of Philadel- 
phia, redefining the Organization's 
aims and purposes. In October 1946, 
the ILO General Conference adopted 
an instrument of amendment which 
severed its connection with the League 
and anticipated its new relationship 
with the United Nations. On April 20, 
1948, the amended Constitution came 
into effect. 

The ILO became a specialized agen- 
cy of the United Nations by an agree- 
ment between the two organizations. 


Purpose. The International Labor Or- 
ganization was established to assist in 
raising labor standards and in improv- 
ing working conditions. The ILO is 
unique among international organiza- 
tions in that it includes representation 
not only of governments but of em- 
ployers and workers as well. This “tri- 
partite” representation is prescribed by 
the ILO Constitution to ensure the 
accurate representation of the true in- 
terests of the groups most directly af- 
fected by the work of the ILO. 
Historically, the most important 
technique utilized by the ILO has been 
the adoption of labor standards in the 
form of conventions and recommenda- 
tions for consideration and action by 
member states. After World War II, the 
ILO began to emphasize national and 
regional training programs, advisory 
missions, surveys, and other activities 
of direct assistance to member states. It 
also prepares and makes available tech. 
nical information on labor questions. 





The work of the Organization cov- 
ers a wide range of subjects, including 
work hours, minimum age for employ- 
ment, working conditions of women 
and young workers, worker's compen- 
sation, social insurance, minimum 


wage machinery, labor standards in 
non-self-governing territories, indus- 
trial safety, statistics, migration for em- 
ae conditions of work of sea- 


» Management, development, the 
right of workers and employers to or- 
ganize into associations of their own 
choosing, trade union rights, and 
forced labor. 

Because of concern that the ILO 
had been diverted from its purpose in 
recent years, the U.S. Government, in 
consultation with U.S. Worker and Em- 
ployer representatives, gave on Novem- 
ber 6, 1975, the 2-year notice of inten- 
tion to withdraw from the organization 
required by the ILO Constitution. The 
United States did, in fact, withdraw 
from the ILO on November 6, 1977, 
because corrective measures had not 
been taken to restore the Organization 
to its original purposes. 

By 1980, the U.S. Government, 
again in consultation with the US. 
Worker and Employer representatives, 
determined that the atmosphere in the 
ILO has improved and that specific 
developments had occurred which 
made U.S. reentry desirable. The 
United States accordingly once again 
became a member of the ILO on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1980. 


Structure. The ILO has three major 
organs: the International Labor Con- 
ference, the International Labor Office 
(Secretariat), and the Governing Body 
of the International Labor Office. The 
ILO Constitution defines a separate 
role for cach, but does not designate 
any one organ as supreme. The rela- 
tionship is an interlocking one of 
checks and balances rather than that of 
a hierarchy. In the International Labor 
Conference, all member states are enti- 
tled to be represented by tripartite del- 
egations composed of two government 


delegates, one worker delegate, and one 
employer delegate, cach with a separate 
vote. The Conference approves the 
budget, sets international labor stan- 
dards, and elects the Governing Body. 
The Governing Body, which is also 
tripariite in composition, currently has 
29 government members, 14 employer 
mem bers, and 14 worker members cach 
having one vote. Workers, employers, 
and 15 of the governments are clected 
for periods of 3 years by their respective 
groups in the Conference. Ten of the 
government nrembers hold their seats 
by being designated tates of chief in- 
dustrial importance, as defined by the 
ILO. The Office is headed by the Direc- 
tor General, who is appointed by and 
subject to the direction of the Govern- 
ing Body. 

The Governing Body of ILO nor- 
mally meets three times a year. It re- 
views and recommends the ILO budget 
to the Conference; supervises the Inter- 
national Labor Office (Secretariat); ap- 
points, convenes, and reviews the work 
of various tripartite industrial commit- 
tees and committees of experts; ap- 
points the Director General; and gener- 
ally acts as the Board of Directors of 
the Organization. For the period June 
1987-90, the Government Body is con- 





Argemiima I chanon 
Brazil Niger 
France Philippines 
Germany, Fed Sweden 

Rep of Tuna 
India Unned 
Japan Kingdom 
Kenya United States 

Worker Members © 

Austraha Mexico 
Canada Senegal 
Cote d'ivoire Somaha 
Denmark USSR. 
Germany, hed Unined 

Rep. of Kingdom 
India United States 
Japan Venezucla 


"Employer and worker members are not 
clected on the basis of nationality, but rather as 
representatives of employers’ associations and 
labor wmon orgamzations 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1934. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion, 48 Stat. 1182 (1934) 22 ULS.C. 
271-272 (1952); Instrument for the 
Amendment of the constitution of the 
International Labor Organization, Au- 
gust 2, 1948, 62 Stat. 3485, TIAS 1868. 


Statutory Limitation on U.S. Contribu- 
tion. The U.S. contribution shall not 
exceed 25% of the total. 62 Stat. 1151 
(1948), as amended, 22 U.S.C. 272A. 


US. Contribution. The International 
Labor Conference adopted, for calen- 
dar year 1988, an assessment budget of 
$162,430,000. The United States was 
assessed 25%, or $40,607,500. How- 
ever, due to a shortfall in appropriated 
funds of $13,015,500, the United States 
contributed only $27,592,000 from fis- 
cal year 1989 funds. 


Scale of Assessments 
Calendar Year 1988 
Members (149) % Armament 
Afghanistan o1 $16,243 
Algeria 14 227 402 
Angola o1 16,243 
Antigua and Barbuda ol 16,243 
Arpentina 62 1,007 066 
Ausiraha 1% 209618 


Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1988—Continued 
. Members (149) %, Amount 
Austria 14 1,201 ,9R2 
Bahamas ol 16,243 
Bahrain 02 32,486 
Bangladesh Mm 32,486 
Barbados wn 16,243 
Belgium 1.18 1,916,674 
Belize ol 16,243 
Benin Ol 16,243 
Bolivia 01 16,243 
Botswana ol 16,243 
Brazil 1.40 2,274,020 
Bulgaria a 259 888 
Burkina Faso ol 16,243 
Burma Ol 16,243 
Burund: ol 16,243 
Byclorussian S.S.R M $$2,262 
Cameroon ol 16,243 
( anada Ae 4,986,601 
Cape Verde Ol 16,243 
Central African Rep ol 16,243 
Chad ol 16,243 
Chile o” 113,701 
China, People’s 
Rep. of 7” 1,283,197 
Coloma W 211,159 
Comoros 01 16,243 
Congo oO 16,243 
Costa Rica Oo 32,486 
Cote d'Ivoire a2 32,486 
Cuba w 146,187 
Cyprus 02 32,486 
Crechostovakia 70 1,137,000 
Denmark 72 1,169,496 
Dpbout ol 16,243 
Domimecan Rep 0} 48,729 
Dominica 01 16,243 
Ecuador 0 48.729 
I gypt 07 113,701 
bE} Salvador ol 16,243 
Equatornal Guimnea ol 16,243 
Ethioma Oo 16,243 
fips ol 16,243 
t nland a 812,150 
I rance 6." 10,363,034 
Crabon oo aa729 
German Dem. Rep 1.33 2,160,319 
Cermany, ted. Rep. of &.27 13,432,961 
Crhana ol 16,243 
Creece 44 714,692 
Corenada ol 16,243 
Cruatemala 32,486 
Crumnea oi 16,24) 
Comnca Bissau ol 16,243 
Couvana 01 16,243 
Hani 01 16.241 
Honduras o 16,243 
Hungary 2 357,346 
Io cland 0} 48,729 
India ss S68, SOS 
Indonesia 14 227,402 








Rwanda 

San Marino 

Sao Tome and 
Principe 

Si. Lecta 

Saudi Arama 

Senegal 

Sev helles 

Sierra Leone 

Singapore 

Solomon Islands 

Somaha 

Spain 

Sri Lanka 

Sudan 


1,575,S71 
16,243 
16,243 
16,243 
16? 4% 


6... 


16,243 


1 819,216 
64,972 
16,243 

146,187 
16,243 
64,972 
48,729 

$$2,262 
16,243 
2,079,104 
16,584,103 

292,374 

7,990,341 

' 40,607 S00 
64,972 

974,580 
16,243 
16,243 

747,178 
16,243 
16,243 


a ** 
100.00 $162,430.00 


‘Due to a shortfall in appropriated funds the 
United States comtributed only $27,992,000 from 
fiscal year 1989 funds 


International 
Maritime Organization 
(IMO) 


4 Albert Embankment. London 
St! 7SA 


Executive Head. William O'Neil (Ca- 
nadian), Secretary General, term ex- 
pires December 1993. 


Origin and Development. A_ provi- 
sional Maritime Consultative Council 
was established by an agreement con- 
cluded at Washington, D.C., October 
30, 1946, at a mecting of the United 
Maritime Consultative Council. This 
agreement entered into force on April 
23, 1947. The provisional body was a 
temporary organization to exist only 
until the establishment of a permanent 
imicrgovernmental agency in the mari- 
time field. 





At the Washington, D.C., confer- 
ence of 1946, there was alsv concluded 
a draft convention for an Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organi- 
zation. This draft agreement served as a 
sions held by the U.N. Maritime Con- 
ference mecting in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in February-March 1948. The 
Geneva conference concluded the con- 
vention on the Intergovernmental Mar- 
time Consultative Organization 
(IMCO), which was signed on March 6, 
1948. The treaty came into force on 
March 17, 1958, after 21 nations had 
acceded, 7 of which cach had a total 
tonnage of not tess (an | million gross 
tons of shipping. 

IMCO became a specialized 
agency of the United Nations by an 
agreement approved by the General As- 
sembly on November 18, 1948, and by 
the firsts IMCO Conference on January 
13, 1959. it formally changed its name 
to IMO on May 22, 1982. 


Purpose. (MO"s main objective is to 
ments on technical matters affecting 
imternational shipping, in order to 
achieve the highest practicable stan- 
dards of maritime safety and efficiency 
of navigation. The Organization has a 
special responsibility for safety at sea, 
and for the protection of the marine 
environment through prevention of 
pollution of the sea caused by ships and 
other craft. IMO also deals with legal 
matters connected with international 
shipping, with the facilitation of inter- 
national maritime traffic, and is re- 
tance in maritime matters to developing 
countries. 


Structure. The policymaking body of 
IMO is the Assembly composed of all 
IMO members. (For listing of members 
see Scale of Assessments tabulation.) 
The Assembly meets biennially. lt ap- 
proves the broad policy for the Organi- 
vation, decides on the work program 
and the budget, and elects the Secretary 
General. 


The Assembly clects a 32-member 
Council to act for u between Assembly 
sessions. In the November 1987 Assem- 


bly session, the following cowntrics 
were clected to the Council for 2-year 
terms: 
Algeria i chanon 
Arpemona L thera 
Austraha Morocco 
Brazil Nogeria 
Canada Norway 
China, People’s Pakmtan 

Rep of Panama 
Cyprus Peru 
Lgym Poland 
France Saudi Arata 
Germany, Fed Spain 

Rep. of Sweden 
Greece Tromdad and 
India Tobago 
Indonesia USSR. 
ltaly Unned 
Japan Kingdom 
Kuwan Unned States 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. Con- 
vention ratified July 11, 1950; treaty 
entered into force March 17, 1958. 


mental Maritime Consultative Organi- 
zation, March 17, 1958: 9 UST 621: 
TIAS 4044, 289 UNTS 48. 


US. Contribution. The IMO budget 
for calendar year 1988 at the assess- 
ment level was $16,351,923. The U.S. 
share was assessed 5.35%, or $875,526. 
In addition, the United States made a 
partial contribution of $5,078 toward 
the calendar year 1989 assessment and 
paid $63,636 for an arrearage, making 
the total U.S. contribution $944,240. 
This amount was paid from fiscal year 
1989 funds. 


INTERNATIONAL MARITIME 
ORGANIZATION 
Scale of Assessments 
Calendar Year 1988 
Members (131) % Amount 
Algeria pi) $42,150 
Angola 04 7,285 
Antigua and Barbuda 04 $771 
Argemina $3 85,96 
Austraha 09 113,00 
Austria 13 7uw 
Rahamas 2.13 348,125 
Bahram 02 1418 





INTERNATIONAL MARITIME INTERNATIONAL MARITIME 
ORGANIZATION ORGANIZATION 


Scale of Assessments—Continued Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1988—Continued Calendar Year 1988—Continued 


Members (131) % Amount Members (131) % Amount 
Bangladesh jA2 19,355 Kampuchea 02 3,418 
Barbados . 3,418 Kenya 02 3,418 
Belgium ; 107 846 Korea, Dem. People’s 
Benin 3,418 Rep. of , 19,204 
Bolivia 3,418 Korea, Rep. of 281,327 
Brazil 261,320 Kuwait 5 93,063 
Brunei 17,122 Lebanon wD 21,248 
Bulgaria 67,047 Liberia 1,949,164 
Burma ; 12,848 Libya 44,970 
Cameroon 5,998 Madagascar 6,226 
Canada 147,545 Malaysia , 72,269 
Cape Verde 3,418 Maldives 7,587 
Chile , 29,058 Malta , 69,114 
China, People’s Mauritania 3,418 
Rep. of 481,023 Mauritius 9,972 
Colombia AS 24,404 Mexico 72,024 
Congo ; 3,418 Morocco : 19,621 
Costa Rica 3,418 Mozambique ; 3,418 
Cote d'Ivoire 8,306 Nepal 3,418 
Cuba : 44,91. Netherlands 169,900 
Cyprus 595,979 New Zealand 20,998 
Czechoslovakia : 19,996 Nicaragua 3,418 
Denmark , 198,444 Nigeria 30,835 
Djibouti 3,418 Norway x 254,671 
Dominica 3,418 Oman 3,418 
Dominican Rep 3,418 Pakistan 23,267 
Ecuador 19,734 Panama 640,514 
Egypt 48,998 Papua New Guinea 3,418 
E! Salvador 3,418 Peru 2! 38,177 
Equatorial Guinea 3,418 Philippines 336,837 
Ethiopia 6,566 Poland , 145,355 
Fiji 3,418 Portugal , 48.014 
Finland =) $6,510 Qatar 15,383 
France ; 261,142 Romania , 131,865 
Gabon 3,418 St. Lucia 3,418 
Gambia 3,418 Si. Vincent 30,290 
German Dem. Rep. 78,558 Saudi Arabia 115,918 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of 3! 221,297 Senegal 3,418 
Ghana 9,177 Seychelles 3,418 
Greece $.! 905,533 Sierra Leone 3,418 
Guatemala | 3,418 Singapore 276,939 
Guinea 3,418 Somalia 3,418 
Guinea-Bissau 3,418 Spain 222,390 
Guyana 3,418 Sri Lanka 26,280 
Haiti 3,418 Sudan ' 7,474 
Honduras , 22,951 Suriname 3,418 
Hong Kong ' 152,953 Sweden 107,921 
Hungary 11,273 Switzerland 35,460 
Iceland 10,388 Syria 6,187 
India 268,558 Tanzania 3,418 
indonesia R8.615 Thailand } 27,696 
Iran 164,540 Togo 6.072 
Iraq 46,274 Trinidad and Tobago 3,418 
Ircland 14,187 Tunisia 14,587 
Isracl 27,846 Turkey 140,285 
Italy 330,913 US.S.R ‘ 066,764 
Jamaica 3,418 United Arab Emirates %,058 
Japan 471,6% United Kingdom 564,490 
Jordan 3,418 United States * 875,526 








INTERNATIONAL MARITIME 
ORGANIZATION 


Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1988—Continued 
Members (131) 


Uruguay 
Vanuatu 
Venezuela 
Vietnam 


Amount 
9,253 
24.2% 
$1,856 
17,427 


Yemen (Aden) 3,418 
Yemen (Sanaa) 
Yugoslavia 

Zaire 04 5,923 
Total . $16,351,923 


11,372 
133,815 


‘Associate member. 

"In addition, the United States made a par- 
tial contribution of $5,078 toward the calendar 
year 1989 assessment and paid $63,636 for an 
arrearage, making the total U.S. contribution 
$944,240. 


International 
Telecommunication Union 
(ITU) 


Place des Nations, 
Geneva, Switzeriand 


Executive Head. Dr. Pekka Tarjanne 
(Finn), Secretary General until the 1994 
Plenipotentiary Conference. 


Origin and Development. The Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Union (ITU) 
is an amalgamation of earlier organiza- 
tions developed by the international 
community over the past century to 
deal with questions of international 
telegraph, telephone, and radio com- 
munications. In 1865, 20 European 
states formed the International Tele- 
graph Union, whose jurisdiction was 
expanded in 1885 to include interna- 
tional telephone service. The Interna- 
tional Radiotelegraph Union was cre- 
ated at the turn of the century to insure 
the rational development of radio com- 
munications. The work of this body 
was particularly important as broad- 
casting became widespread in the 
1920's. With the recognition that there 
was a general body of principles com- 
mon to telegraph, telephone, and radio 
services, the Telegraph and Radiotele- 
graph Unions merged in 1932 to form 
the ITU. The responsibilities and obli- 


gations of members of the Union are 
set forth in a Convention and associ- 
ated Regulations annexed thereto, 
which have been revised periodically at 
Plenipotentiary and Administrative 
Conferences. The 1973 Malaga- 
Torremolinos, Spain Convention was 
revised at the 1982 Nairobi Plenipoten- 
tiary Conference. The new convention 
came into force on January 1, 1984. 


Purpose. The present purposes of the 
Union are: 


(a) to maintain and extend interna- 
tional cooperation for the improvement 
and rational use of telecommunications 
of all kinds, as well as to promote and 
to offer technical assistance to develop- 
ing countries in the field of telecommu- 
nications; 

(b) to promote the development of 
technical facilities and their most effi- 
cient operation with a view to improv- 
ing efficiency of telecommunication 
services, increasing their usefulness and 
making them, so far as possible, gen- 
erally available to the public; and 

(c) to harmonize the actions of 
nations in the attainment of those ends. 


To this end, the Union effects the 
allocation of the radio frequency spec- 
trum and registration of radio fre- 
quency assignments in order to avoid 
harmful interference between radio sta- 
tions of different countries; coordi- 
nates efforts to eliminate harmful inter- 
ference between radio stations of 
different countries and to improve the 
use made of the radio frequency spec- 
trum; fosters collaboration among its 
members for the establishment of rates 
at levels as low as possible consistent 
with an efficient service and indepen- 
dent financial administration of tele- 
communication on a sound basis; fos- 
ter international cooperation in the 
delivery of technical assistance to the 
developing countries, including use of 
its Own resources, as appropriate; fos- 
ters the creation, development, and im- 
provement of telecommunication equip- 
ment and networks throughout the 
world; and promotes the adoption of 





measures for insuring the safety of life 
through the cooperation of telecommu- 
nication services. 


Structure. The supreme body of the 
Union is the Plenipotentiary Conference, 
which meets normally every 5 to 7 years 
to adopt a new convention, establish the 
ceiling on annual expenditures, elect the 
Secretary General and the Deputy Secre- 
tary General, elect the members of the 
Union to serve on the Administrative 
Council, provide for conferences when 
necessary to revise Radio Regulations, 
and provide for the functioning of the 
Union’s permanent organs; the Interna- 
tional Radio Consultative Committee 
(CCIR), the International Telegraph and 
Telephone Consultative Committee 
(CCITT), the International Frequency 
Registration Board (IFRB), and the Gen- 
eral Secretariat. 

The 1989 Plenipotentiary Confer- 
ence at Nice approved the creation of a 
new Telecommunications Development 
Bureau (BDT), built around the staff 
of the existing Technical Cooperation 
Department, under the interim direc- 
tion of the Secretary General until the 
election of a Director at the 1994 Pleni- 
potentiary Conference. The Nice Pleni- 
potentiary Conference also adopted a 
permanent constitution complemented 
by a convention (both will be modified 
by amendment procedures), providing 
for the election of the directors of the 
CCIR, CCIT, IFRB, and BDT. The 
constitution and convention will enter 
into force between the parties thereto 
30 days after the deposit of the instru- 
ment of ratification of the 55th mem- 
ber of the ITU. 

The Administrative Council meets 
annually to supervise the administra- 
tive functions of the Union and its 
financial operations and to effect coor- 
dination with other international organ- 
izations. The Council was expanded at 
the Nice Plenipotentiary Conference 
from 41 to 43 members to serve until 
the convening of the 1994 Plenipoten- 
tiary Conference. Present Council 
members are: 


Algeria 
Argentina 
Australia 
Benin 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Burkina Faso 
Cameroon 
Canada 
Cape Verde 
China, People’s 
Rep. of 
Colombia 
Cuba 


Italy 
Jamaica 
Japan 

Kenya 
Korea, Rep. of 
Kuwait 
Malaysia 
Mali 

Mexico 
Morocco 
Nigeria 
Pakistan 
Philippines 
Saudi Arabia 


Czechoslovakia Senegal 
Egypt Spain 
France Sweden 
German Dem. Rep. Switzerland 
Germany, Fed. Tanzania 
Rep. of Thailand 
Greece U.S.S.R. 
India United States 
Indonesia 


The two International Consulta- 
tive Committees, CCIR and CCITT, 
each headed by a Director who is as- 
sisted by a specialized secretariat, study 
and issue recommendations on techni- 
cal and operating questions in their 
respective fields. In addition, the 
CCITT studies tariff questions. Al- 
though not binding upon the member- 
ship, the recommendations of both 
Committees are regarded as interna- 
tional operating standards. 

The IFRB was established at the 
1947 Plenipotentiary Conference to ef- 
fect an orderly recording of frequency 
assignments and to furnish advice to 
administrations on the operation of the 
maximum practicable number of radio 
channels with a minimum of harmful 
interference. 

ITU is a specialized agency of the 
United Nations in accordance with an 
agreement between the two organiza- 
tions, which entered into force on Janu- 
ary 1, 1949. The Union functions as an 
executing agency for the U.N. Develop- 
ment Program in the telecommunica- 
tions field. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1912. 
International Radio Telegraph Union; 
1934, International Telecommunica 
tion Union. 








Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. International Telecommunication 
Convention 1982, entered into force for 
the United States January 7, 1984. 


U.S. Contribution. In the 1973 Con- 
vention, as amended in 1982, members 
are divided into 16 classes, each con- 
tributing on the basis of a fixed number 
of units (ranging from 1/8 to 30 units). 
The "Jnited States accepted the 30-unit 
class for itself, out of a total of 
391.375. 

The Administration adopted a total 
assessment budget of 91,033,825 Swiss 
francs, approximately US$62,781,953, 
for calendar year 1989. Of this total, the 
United States was assessed 6,978,000 
Swiss francs, 7.67% or US$4,812,414. In 
addition, the United States owed 151,472 
Swiss francs or US$104,463 for Regional 
Conference costs, making its total con- 
tribution $4,916,877. This amount was 
paid from fiscal year 1989 funds. 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION 
UNION 


Scale of Assessments 


Calendar Year 1989 


Members (157) 
Afghanistan 
Albania 

Algeria 

Angoia 

Antigua and Barbuda 
Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Bahamas 

Bahrain 

Bangladesh 
Barbados 

Belgium 

Belize 

Benin 

Bolivia 

Botswana 

Brazil 

Brunei 

Bulgaria 

Burkino Faso 
Burma 

Burundi 
Byelorussian S.S.R. 
Cameroon 

Canada 

Cape Verde 

Central African Rep. 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION 


Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 


Members (157) 

Chad 

Chile 

China, People’s 
Rep. of 

Colombia 

Congo 

Costa Rica 

Cote d'Ivoire 

Cuba 

Cyprus 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Djibouti 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

El Salvador 

Equatorial Guinea 

Ethiopia 

Fiji 

Finland 


Guatemala 
Guinea 
Guinea-Bissau 
Guyana 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Hungary 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 
Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 
Israel 

Italy 
Jamaica 
Japan 
Jordan 
Kenya 
Kiribati 
Korea, Dem. Rep. of 
Korea, Rep. of 
Kuwait 

Laos 
Lebanon 
Lesotho 
Liberia 
Libya 
Liechtenstein 
Luxembourg 
Madagascar 


Amount 
20,052 
160,414 


1,604,138 
160,414 
80,207 
40,103 
160,414 
80,207 
40,103 
320,828 
802,069 
20,052 
80,207 
160,414 
40,103 
20,052 
20,052 
40,103 
802,069 
4,812,414 
80,207 
20,052 
481,241 
4,812,414 
40,103 
160,414 
20,052 
40,103 
20,052 
20,052 
40,103 
20,052 
40,103 
160,414 
40,103 
1,604,138 
160,414 
160,414 
40,103 
320,828 
160,414 
1,604,138 
40,103 
4,812,414 
80,207 
40,103 
20,052 
40,103 
160,414 
160,414 
20,052 
40,103 
20,052 
40,103 
240,621 
80,207 
80,207 
40,103 





INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION 


Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 


Members (157) 
Malawi 
Malaysia 
Maldives 

Mali 

Malta 
Mauritania 
Mauritius 


Saudi Arabia 
Senegal 
Singapore 
Solomon Islands 
Somalia 

South Africa 
Spain 

Sri Lanka 
Suriname 
Swaziland 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Syria 

Tanzania 
Thailand 

Togo 

Tonga 

Trinidad and Tobago 
Tunisia 

Turkey 

Uganda 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 


Amount 
20,052 
481,241 
20,052 
20,052 
40,103 
40,103 
40,103 
160,414 
40,103 
40,103 
160,414 
40,103 
20,052 
20,052 
1,604,138 
320,828 
40,103 
20,052 
320,828 
802,069 
80,207 
320,828 
80,207 
80,207 
80,207 
40,103 
160,414 
320,828 
160,414 
80,207 
80,207 
20,052 


20,082 
40,103 


20,052 
1,604,138 
160,414 
160,414 
20,052 
20,052 
160,414 
481,241 
80,207 
40,103 
40,103 
1,604,138 
1,604,138 
80,207 
20,052 
240,621 
40,103 
20,052 
160,414 
160,414 
160,414 
20,052 
160,414 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION 
UNION 
Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 

Members (157) % Amount 
U.S.S.R. 7.67 4,812,414 
United Arab Emirates 26 160,414 
United Kingdom 7.67 4,812,414 
United States 7.67 ' 4,812,414 
Uruguay 13 80,207 
Vatican City .06 40,103 
Venezuela 51 320,828 
Vietnam 3 80,207 
Yemen (Aden) 03 20,052 
Yemen (Sanaa) .06 40,103 
Yugoslavia .26 160,414 
Zaire 13 80,207 
Zambia 06 40,103 
Zimbabwe 13 80,207 

Total 100.00 $62,781,953 


'The U.S. paid $104,463 for Regional Con- 
ference costs, for a total contribution of 
$4,916,877. 


United Nations Industrial 


Development 
Organization (UNIDO) 


Vienna, Austria 


Executive Head. Domingo L. Siazon, 
Jr. (Filipino), Director General, term of 
office expires December 1, 1993. 


Origin and Development. The United 
Nations Industrial Development Organ- 
ization (UNIDO) was created as an 
autonomous organization within the 
United Nations by General Assembly 
resolution 2152 (XX1) of 1966. In 1975 
negotiations were begun to convert 
UNIDO to a specialized agency with its 
own constitution and budget. In April 
1979 the U.N. Conference on the Es- 
tablishment of UNIDO as a Specialized 
Agency adopted by consensus a Con- 
stitution which entered into force on 
June 21, 1985, and on January |, 1986 
UNIDO became a specialized agency. 
The United States signed the UNIDO 
Constitution on January 17, 1980, and 
deposited its instrument of ratification 
on September 2, 1983. By the end of 
1988 UNIDO had 151 members. 





Purpose. UNIDO promotes interna- 
tional co-operation on behalf of indus- 
trialization in developing countries, with 
special emphases on the provision of 
expert advice and technical assistance, 
the development and transfer of technol- 
ogy and technical information, and in- 
vestment promotion activities. UNIDO 
works closely with the United Nations 
Development Program (UNDP), and is 
the fourth largest executing agent for 
UNDP-funded projects. 


Structure. All member states may par- 
ticipate in the biennial General Confer- 
ence, the principal policy-making body 
of UNIDO. UNIDO’s 3rd General 
Conference was held November 20-24, 
1989, in Vienna. Between General Con- 
ferences, UNIDO’s activities are di- 
rected by the 53-member Industrial De- 
velopment Board (IDB) and the 27- 
member Program and Budget Commit- 
tee (PBC). Membership on both the 
IDB and the PBC is determined at the 
General Conference. The United States 
is a member of the IDB and the PBC, 
and has held seats on each body since 
1986. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. The 
United States has participated in 
UNIDO through the UN since 1967. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. The Senate gave its Advice and 
Consent to ratification of the Constitu- 
tion of UNIDO on June 21, 1983. The 
U.S.-UNIDO relationship has been 
handled as a treaty matter. The author- 
ity for United States ratification of the 
UNIDO Constitution is Article I Sec- 
tion 2 of the U.S. Constitution (the 
treaty-making clause). 


U.S. Contribution. Since UNIDO be- 
came a specialized agency on January 
1, 1986, the United States has been 
assessed 25% of the regular budget. 
For calendar year 1988, the United 
States was assessed $18,583,101. In ad- 
dition, the United States owed 
$775,000 towards the 1987 supplemen- 
tal assessment. This adjusted amount, 
brought the U.S. requirement to 


$19,358,101. This amount was reduced 
by $6,690,101 due to an appropriation 
shortfall, making the total U.S. contri- 
bution $12,668,000. The United States 
also made a voluntary contribution of 
$250,000 to support UNIDO’s Invest- 
ment Promotion Service (IPS) office in 
Washington, D.C. The contributions 
were made from fiscal year 1989 funds. 


UNITED NATIONS INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION 


Scale of Assessments 


Calendar Year 1968 


Members (147) 
Aighanistan 
Algeria 
Angola 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Bahamas 
Bahrain 
Bangladesh 


Burkino Faso 

Burund: 

Byelorussian S.S.R. 

Cameroon 

Canada 

Cape Verde 

Central African Rep. 

Chile 

China, People’s 
Rep. of 

Colombia 

Comoros 

Congo 

Cote d'Ivoire 

Cuba 

Cyprus 

Crechoslovakia 


Equatorial Guinea 
Ethiopia 

Fiji 

Finland 

France 


364,229 
4,690,375 








Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1988—Continued 


Meenbers (147) 


Guinea-Bissau 
Guyana 
Haiti 


Mauritama 
Mauritius 


New Zealand 
Nicaragua 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Norway 

Oman 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Papua New Guinea 


178,398 
7433 
7433 

141,233 

393,962 

14,867 
44.6000 
14,867 
7,433 
14,867 
$2,033 
74,333 
468.294 


Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1988—Continued 


Members (147) 
Portugal 
Qatar 
Romania 
Rwanda 
St. Christopher 
and Nevis 
St. Lucia 
St. Vincent and 
the Grenadines 
Sao Tome and 
Principe 
Saudi Arabia 
Senegal 
Seychelles 
Sierra Leone 
Somalia 
Spain 
Sri Lanka 
Sudan 
Suriname 
Swaziland 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Syria 
Tanzama 
Thailand 
Togo 
Tonga 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Tunisia 
Turkey 
Uganda 
Ukrainian $.5.R 
US.S.R 
United Arab Emirates 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Vanuatu 
Venezucla 
Vietnam 
Yemen (Aden) 
Yemen (Sanaa) 
Yugoslavia 
7aire 
Zambia 
Zimbabwe 
Total 


% 
18 
oa 
19 
Ol 


Ol 
Ol 


At) 
Ol 
89 
01 
01 
01 
46 
01 
01 


— i 
100 00 


Amount 
133,799 
29,733 
141,233 
7,433 


7433 
7433 


7,433 


7,433 
713,591 
7,433 
7,433 
7,433 
7,433 
1,494,081 
7,433 
7433 
7,433 
7,433 
921,722 
825,090 
29.733 
7433 
66,899 
7,433 
7433 
29,733 
22,300 
252,730 
7433 
944,023 
7,515,006 
133,799 
3,982,822 
' 18,583,101 
29,733 
7433 
438,561 
740) 
740) 
7433 
341,929 
7433 
7,433 

. 
$74,332,404 


‘In adéition, the United States owed 
$775,000 for a 1987 supplemental assessment 
Due to a shortfall in appropriated funds the 
United States contributed only $12,668,000 from 


fiscal year 1989 funds 





Universal Postal Union 
(UPU) 


Bern, Switzeriand 


Executive Head. Adwaldo Cardoso 
Botto De Barros (Brazilian), Director 
General, term of office expires Decem- 
ber 31, 1994. 


Origin and Development. \n May 1863, 
at the suggestion of U.S. Postmaster 
General Montgomery Blair, representa- 
tives of 15 states met in Paris, France, 
to consider principles relating to the 
systematic exchange of international 
postal matter. At Bern, Switzerland, in 
1874, a postal convention signed by 22 
states created the General Postal 
Union, which provided the first general 
agreement standardizing and simplify- 
ing international postal rates. Through 
this convention, which came into force 
on July 1, 1875, an international bu- 
reau was established at Bern under the 
supervision of the Swiss Government. 
Since the Paris Congress of 1878, the 
Union has been known as the Universal 
Postal Union. At present, the Union is 
governed by the provisions of the 1964 
Vienna Constitution and the 1984 Uni- 
versal Postal Convention of Hamburg 
which went into force on January |, 
1986. 

The Union entered into an agree- 
ment of relationship as a specialized 
agency with the United Nations, effec- 
tive July 1, 1948. 


Purpose. The purpose of the Universal 
Postal Union is to ensure the organiza- 
tion and improvement of the various 
postal services and to promote, in that 
sphere, the development of interna- 
tional cooperation. The Universal 
Postal Congress normally meets every $§ 
years to review and revise its conven- 
tion, regulations, and other agree- 
ments. Its work is facilitated by the 
International Bureau of the Universal 
Postal Union, which serves as a clear- 
inghouse on a number of matters dur- 
ing intervals between mectings of the 
Congress. 


Structure. The policymaking body of 
the UPU is the Congress composed of 
all UPU members. (For listing of mem- 
bers see Scale of Assessments tabula- 
tion.) The Congress meets every 5 years 
and approves broad policy for the Or- 
ganization, as well as its work program 
and budget. The 20th UPU Congress 
was held in Washington, D.C. Novem- 
ber 13-December 14, 1989. 

The Executive Council coordinates 
and supervises all activities of the 
Union between Congresses. It consists 
of a Chairman, which office devolved 
by right on the host country of Con- 
gress, and 39 members elected by the 
Congress on the basis of equitable geo- 
graphical distribution. The following 
members will serve on the Executive 
Council until the next Congress in 
1994, 


Argentina Kuwan 
Austraha Lebanon 
Bahamas Mongolia 
Belgium Morocco 
Benin New Zealand 
Brasil Nigeria 
Cameroon Pakistan 
Canada Poland 
China, People’s Sweden 

Rep. of Switzerland 
Colombia Tanzama 
Costa Rica Togo 
Cuba Tunisia 
Ethioma United Arab 
Germany, hed Emirates 

Rep. of United 
Hungary Kingdom 
Indonesia United States 
Italy Venezucla 
Japan Yugoslavia 
kenva Zama 
Korea, Rep. of Zimbabwe 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. July 
1, 1875. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. Constitution signed at Vienna 
July 10, 1964, as amended, and final 
protocol. Universal Postal Convention 
of 1984 entered into force for the 
United States January |, 1986, TIAS 
9972. 


U.S. Contribution. Members defray the 
Union's expenses according to the con- 
tribution class to which they belong, 








UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 
Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 


each contributing on the basis of a 
fixed number of units. There are 11 
contribution classes, ranging from .5 


units to 50 units. 

The United States has accepted the 
SO unit class. For calendar year 1989, 
there was a total of 979.5 contributory 
units. 

Total assessments against members 
for calendar year 1989, amounted to 
22,205,265 Swiss francs, or approxi- 
mately US$15,013,702. The United 
States was assessed 5.10%, of 


US$766,396, for UPU common operat- 
ing expenses and US$47,329 for En- 
glish translation services, making a to- 
tal contribution of 1,203,500 Swiss 
francs, or US$813,725. This amount 
was paid from fiscal year 1989 funds. 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 
Scale of Assessments 
Calendar Year 1989 


Members (169) 
Afghanistan 
Alhama 
Algeria 
Angola 
Argentina 
Austraha 783.198 
Ausiria 7.640 
Bahamas 15.328 
Bahrain 15,328 
Bangladesh 143.279 
Barbados 15,328 
Belgium 919 
Belize 14,328 
Benin 
Bhutan 
Bolivia 
Botswana 
Brasil 
Brune 
Bulgaria 
Burkina baso 
Burma 
Burund: 
Byelorussian S.S.R 

amerocm 

anada 

am Verde 

entral African Rep 

had 

hile 

hina, Poople’s 

Rep of 

vormbua 


Amount 
$7 664 
15,328 
76.640 
15,328 

229,919 


CVrTRc ers 
omen 


awta Ri a 


Members (169) 
Cote d'Ivoire 
Cuba 

Cyprus 
Crechosiovakia 
Denmark 

Dyrbout: 
Dominica 
Dominican Rep 
Ecuador 

Egypt 

E! Salvador 
Equatorial Guinea 
Ethiopia 

Fiji 

Finland 

France 

Gabon 

Gambia 

German Dem. Rep 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of 


Crurnea Bissau 
Cruyana 
Han 
Honduras 
Hungary 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 
Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 
Israel 

Italy 
Jamana 
Japan 
Jordan 
Kampuchea 
Kenya 
Kiribat: 
Korea, Dem. Rep. of 
Korea, Rep. of 
Kuwan 

Laos 

| ehanon 
Lesotho 

1 theria 

L iwa 

I rechtenstern 
1 uxembourg 
Madagaw ar 
\lalaw) 
Malavua 
Maldive . 
Mah 

Malia 








UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 
Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 

Members (169) % Amount 
Mauritama 0 15,328 
Mauritius Ri 15,328 
Mexico 1.02 153,279 
Monaco 10 15,328 
Mongoha mi 15,328 
Morocco 5S 76,640 
Mozambique 10 15,328 
Nauru Bi 15,328 
Nepal wu 45,984 
Netherlands 1.53 229,919 
Netherlands Antilles a 15,328 
New Zealand 1.53 229,919 
Nicaragua 10 15,328 
Niger 0 15,328 
Nigeria 1.02 153,279 
Norway 1.02 153,279 
Oman 10 15,328 
Pakistan 1.53 229,919 
Panama a 15,328 
Papua New Guinea 0 15,328 
Paraguay 10 15,328 
Peru wv 45,984 
Philippines mi 15,328 
Poland S51 76,640 
Portugal SI 76,640 
Qatar >) | 76,640 
Romania wu 45,984 
Rwanda Os 1664 
St. Christopher 

and Nevis OS > hd 
St. Lucia Ri 15,328 
Saint Vincent 10 15,328 
San Marino a 15,328 
Sao Tome and 

Principe os > hh 
Saudi Arabia 2.55 383,198 
Senegal 10 15,328 
Seychelles a 15,328 
Sierra Leone os > hh 
Singapore 10 15,328 
Solomon Islands 10 15,328 
Somalha os > thd 
Spain 2.35 383,198 
Sri Lanka $1 76.640 
Sudan os hh 
Suriname 10 15,328 
Swaniland 10 15,328 
Sweden 1.53 229,919 
Switzerland 1.53 229,919 
Syna 10 15,328 
Tanzama os 7 thd 
Thasland uN 45,984 
Togo os > tbe 
Tonga 10 15,328 
Trimdad and Tobago 10 15,328 
Tunisia $1 76.640 
Turkey $1 76.640 
Tuvalu 10 15,328 
Uganda os > thd 
Ubrainian 5.5.8 12 183,279 


$2 


Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 
Members (169) “ Amount 
United Arab Emirates 10 15,328 
US.S.R. 2.55 383,198 
United Kingdom $.10 766, 196 

United Kingdom 

Territories $1 76,640 
United States $.10 ' 766,996 
Uruguay 3 45,984 
Vanuatu 10 15,328 
Vatican City 10 15,328 
Venezucia 3 45,984 
Vietnam 10 15,328 
Yemen (Aden) os 7 thd 
Yemen (Sanaa) os 1664 
Yugoslavia $1 76,640 
Zaire uN 45,984 
7amma 3 45,984 
Zimbabwe 


100 00 

‘In addition the United States was assessed 
$47,329 for English Translation Service for a 
total contribution of $813,725. 


World Health Organization 


lishment of the World Health Organi- 
zation in 1948 was the result of efforts 
iniiiated at the United Nations San 
Francisco Conference in 1945, when a 
declaration was adopted drawing atten- 
tion to the need for the carly establish- 
ment of a single international health 

A Technical Preparatory Commit- 
tee, which was composed of technical 
health experts designated by 16 govern- 
ments, met in Paris, France, from 
March 18 to April 5, 1946, and drew up 
proposals for a constitution for consid- 
eration by an International Health 
Conference. 

The International Health Confer- 
ence met in New York, New York, from 
June 19 to July 22, 1946. On July 22 
the Constitution of the World Health 
Organization was signed by representa- 
tives of 61 states. It entered into force 





on April 7, 1948, when im had been 
ratified by 26 members of the United 
Nations. The First Health Assembly 
met in June and July of 1948. 

The agreement between the United 
Nations and WHO, making the latter a 
specialized agency, came into force on 
September 1, 1948. 


Purpose. The World Health Organiza- 
tion (WHO) acts as a coordinating 
authority on international public 
health work; helps to build strong na- 
tional health services capable of mect- 
ing essential health needs; stimulates 
and works with governments on pro- 
om to eradicate endemic and other 
ties in the field of population and the 
improvement of nutrition, environmen- 
tal sanitation, maternal and child care, 
and mental health; promotes and en- 
courages research in health; promotes 
adoption of international standards 
with respect to food, biological, and 
pharmaceutical products; and fur- 
nishes advice and direct aid to govern- 
ments in emergencies. 

its World Health Assembly has 
declared that the main social target of 
gove mnents and of WHO should be 
“the attainment by all the citizens of 
the world by the year 2000 of a level of 
health that will permit them to lead a 
socially and cconomically productive 
life.” WHO's Expanded Program on 
Immunization aims to make available 
to all the children of the world, by 
1990, vaccinations against the six ma- 
jor childhood diseases; tuberculosis, 
pertussis (whooping cough), polio, 
measles, diphtheria, and tetanus. After 
many years of work to combat small- 
pox, WHO declared in 1979 that the 
disease had been cradicated. WHO has 
set the goal of eradicating polio by the 
year 2000. WHO is coordinating the 
global effort to address the pandemic 
of acquired immune-deficiency syn- 
drome (AIDS). 


Structure. The policymaking body of 
WHO is the World Health Assembly 
composed of all members (for listing of 


members, see Scale of Assessments tab- 
ulation). The Assembly mects annu- 
ally. lt determines the broad policy of 
the Organization, approves the gencral 
program of work for a specific period, 
adopts the annual program and budgct, 
and clects the Director General. 


The Health Assembly elects the 31 
members that are entitled to designate 
persons to serve on the Exccutive 
Board, 10 or 11 being replaced cach 
year. The Executive Board undertakes 
detailed study of WHO questions and 
prepares issues for review by the Health 
Assembly. The members of the Board 
for the period May !v88-May 1989 
were designated by the following Orga- 
nization members: 
Argentina 


Austria 


Bangladesh 
Braril 


China, Peopie’s Rep. of 


France 


Madagawar 
Malay: 

Mal 
Mauritama 
Mauritius 
Mexuco 
Mozamtique 
Nwaragua 
Saudi Arata 
Sri Lanka 
Sweden 
Tonga 
USSR 
Unned Kingdom 
Unned States 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1948. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participe- 
tion. 62 Stat. 441 (1948). 22 U.S.C. 290 
(1952); Constitution of the World 
Health Organization, July 22, 1946, 62 
Stat. 2679, TIAS 1808. 


Statutory Limitation on U.S. Contribu- 
tion. The U.S. contribution shall not 
exceed 25% of the total, effective Jan- 
wary 1, 1974. (P_L. 92-544, October 25, 
1972.) 


US. Contribution. The WHO adopt- 
ed, for calendar year 1988, an asscss- 
ment budgct of $325,440,000. The 
United States was assessed 25% or 
$81,359,580. After application of a Tax 
Equalization Fund credit of $6,610,000 
the United States owed $74,749,580 
This amount was further reduced by 





$115,000 for a Tax Equalization Fund 
creda to $74,634,580. However, duc to 
an appropriation shortfall of $9,280,580, 
the United States contributed only 
$65,354,000. This amount was paid from 
fiscal year 1989 funds. 

in addition to its regular assessed 
contribution to WHO, the United States 
voluntarily contributed $20,000,000 to 
the Voluntary Fund for Health Promo- 
tion, the Onchocerciasis Control Pro- 
gram, the Tropical Disease Research Pro- 
gram and Global Program on AIDS. 
These contributions were paid from fis- 
cal year 1989 AID and Department of 
Health and Human Services funds. 
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Property Organization 
(WIPO) 


34 Chemin des Cotombeties 
Geneva Switreriand 


Executive Head. Dr. Arpad Bogsch 
(American), Director General, term ex. 
pires in 1991. 


Origin and Development. The World 
Intellectual Property Organization 
(WIPO) was established by a Conven- 
tion negotiated at Stockholm, Sweden, 
in 1967, which entered into force on 
April 26, 1970 

The origins of WIPO may be 
traced back to 1883 when the Paris 
Convention for the Protection of In 
dustrial Property was established and 
to 1886 when the Berne Copyright 
Convention for the Protection of Liter 
acy and Artistic Works was established 
(The United States is a member of the 
Paris Convention but not of the Berne 
Convention.) Shortly thereafter, the 
Secretariat of these conventions be 
came known as the United Interna 
tional Burcau for the Protection of 
Industrial Property 





The Paris Convention is the prin- 
cipal worldwide convention in the in- 
dustrial property field. This Conven- 
tion concerns international protection 
of rights in industrial property, includ- 
ing patents, trademarks, commercial 
names, industrial designs, and related 
rights by ensuring national treatment, 
right of priority, and application of 
certain common rules. Periodic confer- 
ences have been held pursuant to this 
Convention to revise or amend the 1883 
Convention. As noted above, the last 
of these conferences was held in 1967 at 
Stockholm where negotiations took 
place for the establishment of WIPO. 
A first session of a revision conference 
was held in Geneva, Switzerland, in 
1980, a second session was held in 
Nairobi, Kenya, in 1981, and a third 
session in 1982 and a fourth session in 
1984 was held in Geneva. 

On March 1, 1989, the United 
States became a member of the Berne 
Convention. This convention is the old- 
est multilateral copyright agreement in 
existence and has the highest recog- 
nized standard of copyright protection 
of all the copyright treaties. By joining 
the Berne Convention the United States 
establishes copyright relations with an 
additional 25 countries. In addition to 
the basic right of national treatment, 
the Berne Convention provides for cer- 
tain important authors’ rights such as 
public performance of dramatic, 
dramatico-musical, and musical works. 
Since the Convention entered into force 
in 1987, & has undergone five major 
revisions—the last being in 1971. 


Purpose. The objectives of the WIPG 
Convention are twofold: 

(1) To promote the protection of 
imteliectual property throughout the 
world through cooperation among 
states and, where appropriate, in col- 
laboration with other international 
organizations. 

(2) To ensure administrative coop- 
eration among the Unions. WIPO cen- 
tralizes the administration of the 


Unions and supervises such administra- 
tion through its various organs. 

WIPO (1) provides the Secretariat 
for the Paris Convention for the Pro- 
tection of Industrial Property; (2) han- 
dies the preparatory and administrative 
work of the conferences of revision; (3) 
conducts studies and provides services 
to member states to facilitate the pro- 
tection of industrial property; (4) serves 
as a clearinghouse for information on 
and interpretation of patent and trade- 
mark laws; (5) serves as a medium to 
promote ratification by states of the 
revisions of the Paris Convention and 
the adherence of new members; (6) 
publishes a monthly periodical and 
other publications designed to further 
industrial property protection, and (7) 
carries out similar functions in respect 
to other forms of intellectual property. 

In addition to subscribing to the 
Paris Convention, the United States, 
on May 25, 1972 became a party to the 
Nice Agreement concerning the Intel- 
lectual Classification of Goods and 
Services for the Purposes of the Regis- 
tration of Marks. The United States 
has deposited its instrument of ratifica- 
tion on the Geneva Convention for the 
Protection of Producers of Phono- 
grams Against Unauthorized Duplica- 
tion of Their Phonograms and this 
agreement entered into force for the 
United States on March 10, 1974. The 
United States deposited its instrument 
of ratification on the Strasbourg Agree- 
ment Concerning the Iniernational 
Patent Classification on December 21, 
1973, and this Agreement entered into 
force on October 7, 1975. The United 
States deposited its instrument of rati- 
fication on the Patent Cooperation 
Treaty in Novermber 1975, and this 
Treaty entered into force on January 
24, 1978. The United States deposited 
its instrument of ratification on the 
Budapest Treaty on the International 
Recognition of the Deposit of Microor. 
ganisms for the Purposes of Patent 
Procedure in September 1979. This 
Treaty entered into force on August 19, 
1980 





Structure. The WIPO Convention pro- 
vides for biennial meetings of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, consisting of member 
States of this Convention which are also 
members of any of the other WIPO 
agreements, and the Conference, consist- 
ing of member states of the WIPO Con- 
vention whether or not they are members 
of any of the other WIPO agreements. A 
total of 123 states were parties to the 
WIPO Convention in 1989: 


Algeria 
Angola 
Argentina 
/ ustralia 
Austria 
Bahamas 
Bangladesh 
Barbados 
Belgium 
Benin 


Germany, Fed. Rep. of 

Ghana 

Greece 

Cuatemala 

Guinea Saudi Arabia 
Guinea Bissau Senegal 
Haiti Sierra Leone 
Honduras Somalia 
Hungary South Africa 
lotland Spain 

India Sri Lanka 
Indonesia Sudan 


United Arab 
Emirates 

United Kingdom 

United States 


Uruguay 
Vatican City 


The Stockholm Act (1967) of the 
Paris Industrial Property Convention 
provides for biennial meetings of the 
Assembly, composed of all Convention 
members, and annual meetings of the 
Executive Committee, composed of 
cne-fourth of states members of the 
Assembly. Member states of the Paris 
Convention totaled 99 in 1988. 

The principal administi<!:ve or- 
gans of the Nice Agreement, the Stras- 
bourg Agreement, the Patent Coopera- 
tion Treaty, and the Budapest Treaty 
are assemblies consisting of all the 
member states. In 1988, the Nice 
Agreement had 33 member states; the 
Strasbourg Agreement had 27 member 
states; the Patent Cooperation Treaty 
had 41 member states; and the Budap- 
est Treaty had 22 members. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. Paris 
Convention, 1887; WIPO Convention, 
1970; Nice Agreement, 1972; Stras- 
bourg Agreement, 1975; Patent Coop- 
eration Treaty, 1978; Budapest Treaty, 
1980. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. Paris Convention (Stockholm 
Act), Senate consent to ratification, 
February 28, 1970 (TIAS 6923, 7727), 
U.S. ratifications deposited June 5, 
1970 and May 22, 1973; WIPO Con- 
vention, Senate consent to ratification, 
February 28, 1970 (TIAS 6923), U.S. 
ratification deposited May 25, 1970; 
Nice Agreement, Senate consent to ac- 
cession, December 11, 1971 (TIAS 
7419), U.S. accession deposited, Febru- 
ary 25, 1972; Strasbourg Agreement, 
Senate consent to ratification October 





30, 1973 (TIAS 8140). US. ratif cation 
deposited December 21, 1973; Patent 
Cooperation Treaty, Senate consent to 
ratification October 30, 1973 (TIAS 
8733), U.S. ratification deposited No- 
vember 26, 1975; Budapest Treaty, U.S. 
ratification deposited September 24, 
1979. 


Statutory Limitation on U.S. Contribu- 
tion. The U.S. annual contribution in 
connection with our membership in the 
Paris Convention shall not exceed 6% 
of the total contributions of all partic- 
ipating countries. (Public Law 86-614, 
as amended, 22 U.S.C. 2691.) There are 
no statutory limitations on annual con- 
tributions for U.S. membership in the 
Nice, and Strasbourg Agreements, or 
in the Patent Cooperation Treaty. 


U.S. Contribution. The United States 
does not make an assessed contribution 
in connection with its adherence to the 
WIPO Convention, the Geneva Phono- 
gram Convention, or the Budapest 
Treaty. Assessed contributions are 
made through membership in the Paris 
Convention and the Nice and Stras- 
bourg Agreements, and the Patent Co- 
operation Treaty. Members of the Paris 
Convention and the Nice and Stras- 
bourg Agreements are divided into 
seven classes, each coptributing on the 
basis of a fixed numbers of units. The 
United States is a member of Class I for 
each of these agreements. Assessed 
contributions for the patent Coopera- 
tion Treaty are based on patent appli- 
cation filing activity. 

For calendar year 1988, the total 
assessment budget of the Paris Conven- 
tion, the Nice, and Strasbourg Agree- 
ments, was 16,593,000 Swiss francs, or 
approximately US$11,113,865 (con- 
verted from Swiss francs). Due to other 
income and adjustments, the Patent 
Cooperation Treaty did not require as- 
sessed contributions. Of this amount 
the United States was assessed 910,064 
Swiss francs, or 5.48% of the total 
assessed budgets. In addition, the 
United States owed 12,006 Swiss francs 
to the Working Capital Fund for a total 


of USS$8 042, making its total contribu- 
tion 922.070 Swiss francs or 
US$617,596 paid from fiscal year 1989 
funds. 

Broken down, these contributions 
were: Paris Union—$387,954; Nice 
i'n. .mn—$35 ,164; and Strasbourg Union 
—$194,478. 


World Meteorological 
Organization (WMO) 


41 Avenue Giuseppe-Motta. 
Geneva, Switzeriand 


Executive Head. Dr. G.O.P. Obasi (Ni- 
gcrian), Secretary General, term of of- 
fice expires December 1991. 


Origin and Development. The Conven- 
tion of the World Meteorological Organ- 
ization opened for signature in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on October 11, 1947, and 
entered into effect on March 23, 1950. 
The convention was drawn up by a 
Conference of Directors of the Interna- 
tional Meteorological Organization 
(IMO), an international nongovern- 
mental organization founded § at 
Utrecht, Netherlands, in 1878. The 
IMO continued to function on an in- 
terim basis, pending formal establish- 
ment of the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization which took place on April 4, 
1951, at the First Congress of WMO. 
On this date the activities, resources, 
and obligations of the IMO were trans- 
ferred to WMO. 

The U.N. General Assembly ap- 
proved, on December 20, 1951, an 
agreement between the United Nations 
and WMO establishing the latter as a 
specialized agency. The WMO Con- 
gress approved the agreement on April 
10, 1951. 


Purpose. The basic objective of WMO 
is to coordinate, standardize, and im- 
prove world meteorological activities 
and to encourage an efficient exchange 
of meteorological information between 
countries. The purposes of the Organi- 
zation as set forth in Article 2 of the 


convention are: 





(a) to facilitate worldwide cooper- 
ation in the establishment of networks 
of stations to provide meteorological, 
hydrological, and other geophysical 
services and observations; 

(b) to promote the establishment 
and maintenance of systems for the 
rapid exchange of meteorological and 
related weather information; 

(c) to promote standardization of 
meteorological and related observa- 
tions and to ensure the uniform publi- 
cation of observations and statistics: 

(d) to further the application of 
meteorology to aviation, shipping, wa- 
ter problems, agriculture, and other 
human activities; 

(c) to promote activities in opera- 
tional hydrology and to further close 
cooperation between meteorological 
and hydrological services; and 

(f) to encourage research and 
training in meteorology and other re- 
lated fields and to assist in coordinating 
the international aspects of such re- 
search and training. 


Structure. The supreme body of WMO 
is the Congress, composed of delegates 


representing member governments. The 
Congress is convened at intervals not 
exceeding 4 years and elects the Execu- 
tive Council, which is the executive 
body of the Organization. The Execu- 
tive Council is made up of 36 heads of 
the weather services of WMO member 
nations. Members of the Executive 
Council serve in their personal capacity 
as representatives of the Organization 
and not of the member governments. 
The Executive Council meets at least 
once a year to supervise implementa- 
tion of the resolutions of the Congress, 
to administer the finances of the Organ- 
ization, and to perform such other 
functions as may be conferred on it by 
the Congress or by the Convention 
which established the Organization. 

The WMO Convention provides 
that the Executive Council shall consist 
of: 

(a) The President and the three 
Vice Presidents of the Org wization 
(elected by the Congress); 


(b) The Presidents of the six re- 
gional associations or their alternates 
(elected by the regional associations 
which convene normally once every 4 
years); and 

(c) Twenty-six directors of meteo- 
rological services of members of the 
Organization, or their  alternaies 
(elected by the Congress). 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1950. 
The United States participated in the 
International Meteorological Organiza- 
tion from 1930 to its termination. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. Convention of the World Meteo- 
rological Organization. October I1, 
1974, 1 UST 281, TIAS 2052. 


U.S. Contribution. The Executive Coun- 
cil approved an assessment budget for 
calendar year 1988 of $26,241,383. The 
U.S. share was $6,465,901, or 24.64%. 
In addition, the United States owed 
$1,174,132 for a supplemental assess- 
ment (by WMO), and $30,000 for Tax 
Equalization adjustment for a total of 
$7,670,033. However, duc to an appro- 
priation shortfall of 2,600,454 Swiss 
Francs or US$!,576,033 the United 
States can pay only $6,094,000. To date, 
$6,066,977 of this amount has been con- 
tributed from fiscal year 1989 funds. 


WORLD METEOROLOGICAL 
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British Carib. 
Territory 
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Bulgaria 
Burkina Faso 


Csuatemala 
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Senegal 
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Sierra Leone 
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South Africa 








WORLD METEOROLOGICAL 
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Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1988—Continued 


Members (160) 


Swaziland 
Sweden 
Swuzerland 
Syria 
Tanzamia 
Thailand 


Togo 

Trimdad and Tobago 
Tunisia 

Turkey 

Uganda 

Ukrainian S.S.R. 
US.S.R. 

Unned Arab Emirates 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 

Vanuatu 

Venezucla 

Victnam 

Yemen (Aden) 
Yemen (Sanaa) 
Yugoslavia 

Zaire 

Zambia 

Zimbabwe 


Amount 
443,48) 
7,872 
7872 
5.248 
5.248 
343,763 
296,529 
23.617 
5.248 
44.611 
5,248 
15,745 
13,121 
107,599 
5.248 

367 381 
2,702,873 
44.611 
1,330,443 


> 6,465,901 


M114 
$,248 
144,328 
13,121 
5,248 
$248 
125,959 
7,872 
7,872 
787 


Total $26,241,383 


‘In addition, the United States owed 
$1,174,132 for its share of a supplemental assess- 
mem and $30,000 for Tax Equalization adjust- 
ment. Due to an appropriation shortfall of 
$1,576,033, the United States can pay only 
$6,094,000. To date, $6,066,977 has been con- 
tributed from fiecal year 1989 funds 





WMO— Voluntary 
Cooperation Program 


The Voluntary Assistance Program 
(VAP) was established by the Fifth 
WMO Congress in 1967 to assist devel- 
oping nations in their participation in 
the World Weather Watch (WWW). 
The WWW is a program to upgrade the 
observation, communication, process- 
ing, and dissemination of global 
weather information. The 8th WMO 
Congress (1979) agreed to change the 
VAP to the Voluntary Cooperation 
Program (VCP). The VCP, consisting 
of expert equipment, services, long- 
term fellowships, and training is used 
where this kind of assistance is unavail- 
able from national resources, bilateral 
or multilateral assistance, or the U.N. 
Development Program. 

Toward the calendar year 1989 
program the United States pledged a 
total of $1,960,000 to the WMO-VCP 
which includes a cash contribution of 
$100,000 (but not to exceed 40% of the 
total unrestricted cash contribution cf 
all member governments), and 
$1,860,000 as a contribution in kind 
for equipment, services, and training 
projects selected by the United States. 
However, due to lead time required for 
program activities, actual expenditures 
will be reported on at a later time. 





INTER-AMERICAN ORGANIZATIONS 





Inter-American Indian Institute 


Ninos-Heroes. 139. Mexico 7. 0-F. 


Evecutive Head. Jose Matos Mar (Pe- 
ruvian), Director, term of office expires 
June 1994. 


Origin. The convention creating the 
Inter-American Indian Institute came 
into effect on December 31, 1941. The 
Institute was registered as an Inter- 
American Specialized Organization by 
the Council of the Organization of 
American States on March 17, 1953. 


Purpose. The Institute develops informa- 
tion of use to member governments in 
planning for the coonomic, social. and 
cultural betterment of Indians, and acts 
in a consultative and advisory capacity 
for national burcaus of Indian affairs. 


Structure. The Governing Body exer- 
cises control over the Institute and or- 


dinarily meets every 2 years. It elects 
the five-member Executive Committee, 
which is vested with the executive pow- 
ers of the Institute. 


The Institute was composed of the 
following 17 members in 1989 


Arpgemima Honduras 
Bot ia Meno 
Brasil Nwaragua 
(hile Panama 

( olomma Paraguay 
Costa Ree Peru 
tcuador L'meted Mates 
bt! Sabador Verne sucta 
Cruatematla 


‘Contrihutes to the leetttete. hat has not 
formally ratifved the C onwentron 
Member of F wecutirve C ormenmette: 


Initial Date of U.S. Partecipation. 1941 


Current Authority for US. Parthipe 
tion. Convention providing for the cre 
ation of the Inter-American Indian Inst) 
tute, November 29, 1940, 56 Stat. 1303, 
TS 978 


US. Contribution. Over the past § 
vears, the Institute's major programs 
have been concentrated in us Five Year 
Plan of Action. The Plan of Action has 
been renewed for a sccond $-year pe- 
riod. These programs are in addition to 
those funded by the assessment budegct 
to which the United States contributes 
and represent about $200,000 above 
regular quota assessments. These extra 
funds come from outside sources i.c.. 
imternational lending agencies, and pri- 
marily, from the benefiting country 


The Executive Commiutice adopted 
a calendar year 1989 assessment budect 
of $162,767. The United States was 
assessed 63.54% of the total, of 
$103,422. This amount was paid from 
fiscal vear 1989 funds. 


Inter-American Institute 
for Cooperation 
on Agriculture 


San Jose Costa Rica 


Executive Head. Dr. Martin Pinciro 
(Argentine), Director General, term ex- 
pires in January 1994 


Origin and Development. The Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sci- 
ences was incorporated urder the laws 
of the District of Coluntbia on July 18, 
1942, with the Training and Research 
Center established at Turrialba, Costa 
Rica, on land donated by the Govern- 
ment of Costa Rica 

A convention to provide perma 
nent status to the Institute came into 
force on November ), 1944, and the 
Institute was recogmized by the Orgam 
vation of American States as an Inter 
American Specialized Organization on 
February 16, 1949 

A new convention was adopted for 
the Institute on March 6, 1979, and came 
mio effect in February 1981. Member 





ship in the Instnute is open to States 
which are members of the OAS and the 
previous Insttwic, or other American 
States whose admission ts acoepted by the 
Inter-American Board of Agriculture. 


Purpose. Member states undertake to 
work together in promoting and sup- 
porting agricultural development in 
their countries, including cducation, 
research, planning science, and tech- 
nology related with this objective. 

From an carlicr focus on tropical 
research in the 40°s and 50's, the Insti- 
tute has expanded is programs to agri- 
cultural production and marketing in 
other countries in the hemisphere. In 
collaboration with other international 
agencies, c.g. USDA, u has directed 
successful cradication campaigns, c.g. 
Swine Fever in Haiti. 


Structure. The Inter-American Board 
of Agriculture ts the highest organ and 
consists of one representative from 
cach member state of cabinet or sub- 
cabinet level, preferably connected with 
agriculture or rural developmem. The 
Board, which meets biannually, decides 


overall policy and budgctary priorities. 
The Executive Committee, which mects 
semiannually, with 12 members clected 
from the Board membership, provides 
continuing oversight of the Institute. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1944. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. Convention on the — Inter- 
American Institute for Cooperation on 
Agriculture, 58 Stat. 1169, TS 987. 


US. Contribution. The assessment 
budget totaled $22,379,896 in 1989 of 
which the United States was assessed 
$13,794,109, or 61.64%. The United 
States owed $234,000 for tax equaliza- 
tion reimbursement and $3,314,000, 
for the calendar year 1988 deferral for a 
total of $17,342,109. However, this 
amount was reduced $3,507,000, the 


amount of the calendar vear 1989 de- 
ferral and by $2,979,109, duc to an 
appropriation shortfall. The Unned 
States contributed $10,856,000 from 
fiscal year 1989 funds. 


INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR 
COOPERATION ON AGRICULTURE 
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Inter-American Tropical 
Tuna Commission 


Scopps institution of Oceanography | 
La Jolia. Califormia $2038 


Executive Head. James Joseph (Amer- 
ican), Director of Investigations, term 
of office indefinite. 


Origin. A fishery convention between 
the United States and Costa Rica was 
negotiated in 1949. Panama adhered to 
the Convention in 1953, Ecuador in 
1961, Mexico m 1964, Canada in 1968, 
Japan in 1970, France in 1973, and 
Nicaragua in 1973. Ecuador withdrew 
in 1968, Mexico withdrew in 1978, 
Canada withdrew in 1985, and Costa 
Rica withdrew in 1979 but rejoined 
effective May 9, 1989. 


Purpose. The purpose of this Commis- 
sion is to carry on scientific investiga- 
tions of tuna in the castern tropical 
Pacific Ocean with the objective of 
recommending to member govern- 


ments necessary steps for their conser- 
vation and optimum utilization. In ad- 


dition to tuna, in 1976 the Commission 
was delegated responsibility for con- 
ducting research on, and recommend. 
ing conservation measures for, the 
stocks of dolphins and other marine 
mammals taken in conjunction with the 
fishery for tuna. 


Structure. The Commission is com- 
pored of not more than four commis- 
sioners from cach member country— 
Costa Rica, France, Japan, Nicaragua, 
Panama, and the United States 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1949. 


Current Authority for U.S. Part wpe. 
tion. Convention with Costa Rica for 
the establishment of an Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission, May 31, 
1949, | UST 290, TIAS 2044 


‘Addvvonal offwes are mamtamed at San 
Pedra, Call; Mamta, bowader, Panama ( ity, 
Panama, and Cumanc, Veneructa fictd Stations 
are operated om Conho, Peru, Mayaguer, Puerto 
Reo. and Lavenada, Merno 


US. Contribution. The Convention 
provides that the contributions of 
member nations are to be calculated on 
the basis of the proportion of utiliza- 
tion of the annual tuna catch. In fiscal 
year 1989 the United States contributed 
$2,679,000 or 94.13% of the Commis- 
sion’s assessment budget which totaled 
$2,846,010. This amount was paid 
from fiscal year 1989 funds. 


Executive Head. Joao Clemente Bacna 
Soares (Brazilian), Secretary General, 
term of office expires July 1994. 


Origin and Development. tn 1890, 18 
nations of the Western Hemisphere, at 
the First International Conference of 
American States, formed the Interna- 
tional Union of American Republics. 
At the Ninth Conference of American 
States in April 1948, representatives of 
21 American Republics signed the 
Charter establishing the Organization 
of American States. This charter be- 
came the treaty basis for the OAS on 
December 13, 1951. Revisions adopted 
in a protocol in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, in 1967, which came into effect in 
February 1970, provide for an annual 
General Assembly to which three other 
representative organs report: the Per- 
manent Council, the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council, and 
Inter-American Council for Education, 
Science, and Culture. The General Sec- 
retariat functions as the central perma. 
nent organ under the Secretary General 
who has overall administrative respon. 
sibility. All initiatives on budgetary 
matters remain with the political and 
technical organs. 


Purpose. The purposes of the Orgamiza- 
von of American States are as follows: 


(a) to strengthen the peace and 
security of the continent; 


(b) to prevent possible causes of 
conflict and to ensure the pacific settle. 








ment of disputes that may arise among 
the member states; 

(c) to provide for common action 
on the part of those s'ates in the event 
of aggression; 

(d) to seek the solution of politi- 
cal, juridical, and coonomic problems 
that may arise among them; 

ic) to promote by cooperative ac- 
tion, thew cconomic, social, and cul- 
tural development, and; 

(f) t© promote respect for human 
rights and democratic institutions. 


Initial Date of US. Participation. 1890. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participe- 
tion. Charter of the Organization of 
American States, April 30, 1948, 2 UST 
2394, TIAS 2361. 


US. Contribution. The regular budget 
is prepared by the Secretary General, 
using a ceiling fixed by the Permanent 
Council, reviewed by the Program and 
Budget Committee of the Permanent 
Council, and submitted to the annual 
General Assembly for final approval. 

For fiscal year 1989 the General 
Assembly approved an assessment bud- 
get of $60,770,500. The United States 
was assessed 66%, of $40,076,700. In 
addition, the United States owed $6.4 
million for tax reimbursement for US. 
citizen employees and $11,269,000 for 
the calendar year 1988 deferral for a 
total of $57,745,700. This amount was 
reduced by $11,619,175, the amount of 
the calendar year 1989 deferral, and by 
$13,158,525 representing an appropria- 
tion shortfall, making the total US. 
contribution $32,968,000. This amount 
was paid fiscal year 1989 funds. 


"The quota assigned to Cuba will not be put 
emo effect as long as Resobution VI of the Exghth 
Meeting of the Comehation of Ministers of 


Boren Aftars. ty ehach the present government 
of the sate was excluded from participation m 
the loter-American evetem, shall be m force 
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"The United States owed a tat reimburse 
ment of 946.4 milion and « calendar wear 1988 
Getercal of $11,269,000. The US. contribution 
was reduced by $11,699,175, the amount of the 
calendar year 1999 deferral and by $13,158,525, 


representing an appropriation shortfall, for a 
total contribution of $12,968,000 


OAS Voluntary Programs 


The United States also contributed to 
the following OAS voluntary programs 
during calendar year 1989 from AID 
appropriations. 


Special Development Assistance Fund. 
This program provides funds for activ. 


ities having high development priority 
im such fields as natural resources, de- 
velopment planning, tourism, man- 
power, and social development. The 
United States made a cash contribution 
of $4,000,000 in calendar year 1989 
from fiscal year 1989 funds 











Special Multilateral Fund. This tund 
finances two major programs: 


(1) Regional Science and Technol- 
ogy Development with technical assis- 
tance, trameng, and research projects. 
The program creates and strengthens 
cursing institutions by the introduction 
and application of modern rescarch 
techmiques and new technologies to de- 
velopment problems. The following 
multinational priority projects have 
been approved: Environment and Nat- 
ural Resources, Biotechnology and 
Food, Microciectronics, Information 
and Matcrials Technology. 

(2) Regional Educat‘onal Develop- 
ment concentrates on the following pri- 
ority projects: Basic Education, and 
Education for Work. 

The U.S. contribution in calendar 
year 1989 was $4,750,000, paid from 
fiscal year 1989 funds. 


Special Projects Fund (Mar del Plata). 
This fund, promotes horizontal coop- 
cration whereby member states jomtly 
plan projects of mutual interest con- 
cerning specific educational, screntific, 


or technological problems. The United 


States made a contribution of 
$1,000,000 to this fund in calendar vear 
1989 from fiscal vear 1989 funds 


Special Cultural Fund. This tund con. 
tributes to the cultural development 
and cooperation of the member states 
The following priority projects have 
been approved: Preservation and Use 
of Cultural Heritage, Libraries, Infor 
mation and Communication, both Cul 
ture and Education, Cultural Policy 
and the Arts. The U.S. contribution for 
calendar vear 1989 was $250,000, paid 
from fiscal year 1989 funds 


Pan American Health 
Organization (PAHO) 


525 236 Street, NW... 
Washington 0 C 


bwewtive Heed. Dr. Carivie Guerra de 
Macedo (ravihan), Director, Term of 
Office experes February 1991 


Origin and Development. The Pan 
Amencan Health Organization had as 
ongm m a resolution adopticd at the 
Second International Conference of 
American States, held at Mexwtco City, 
Meuco, m 1901-02, which mcom- 
mended calling peniodx publi health 
conferences of representatives of the 
American Republics and creation of a 
permancmt Inicrnational Sanuary Bu- 
reau in Washington, D.C. As a result of 
this resolution, the First General Interna- 
nonal Sanstary Conference was held in 
Washington, D.C... m December 1902. 
Thrs Conference established the Burcau 
and defined us functions. The name 
“International Sanitary Burcau™ was 
changed to Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
reau mm 1923, to Pan American Sanitary 
Organization im 1947, and to Pan Amer- 
xan Healkth Organization (PAHO) m 
1958. 

A revised Pan American Sanitary 
Code, which entered into force im 1925, 
broadened the scope of the Burcau’s 
activities and deugnated u the central 
coordinating health agency of the mem- 
ber states of the Pan American Union. 

The t2th Pan American Sanitary 
Conference, held at Caracas, Venevu- 
cla, in January 1947, agreed that the 
Orgamzation should act as the regional 
agency of the World Health Organiza. 
tion. The Directing Council (sct up by 
the 12th Conference) met im Bucnos 
Aires, Argentina, in September 1947 
and adopted a new constitution for the 
Orgamzation 

PAHO was dewwenated a special 
ized orgamization of the Organization 
of American States in 1950 


Purpose. The fundamental purposes of 
the Pan American Health Organization 
are to promote and coordmate cflorts 
of the countries of the Western Hem 
sphere to combat disease, lengthen hifc, 
and promote the physical and mental 
health of the peoples. It has a major 
focus on promary health care, mclhuding 
childhood wmmunizations, safe water 
and sanitation, and essential drugs, 
with special efforts to combat the 
spread of AIDS 





Structure. The principal policymaking 
body of PAHO is the Pan American 
Santary Conference, on which all 
members are represented. It mects cv- 
ery 4 years 

The Directing Council, composed 
of one representative from cach mem- 
ber state, meets annually between Con- 
ferences and approves the program 
budect 

The Executive Committee,’ com- 
posed of representatives of nine mem- 
ber states, meets at least semiannually 
and advises the Council on the activi- 
ties of the Organization. 

The Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
reau ts the executive organ of the Organ- 
iwation. The Conference clects the Di- 
rector of the Burcau. 


Initial Date of US. Participation. 1925. 


Current Authority for US. Participe- 
tion. The Pan American Sanitary 
Code, November 14, 1924, 44 Stat. 
2031, TS 714, 


U.S. Contribution. tor calendar vear 
1989 the gross budgct was $69,403,000, 
with an assessment level of $67,003,000 
levied against all members and partics- 
pating governments. The U.S. assess 
mem, at 61.29%, amounted to 
$41,066,140. The United States had a 
Tax Equalization Fund creda of 
$2,903,940 reducing its assessment to 
$38.162.200. However, the Unned 
States owed $9,540,000 for the calen 
dar vear 1988 deferral and received a 
creda of $450,000 for a Tax Equaliza 
non tund adjustment. This adjusted 
amount was reduced $9,540,000, repre 
seeming a calendar vear 1989 deferral, 
and by $5,653,200 duc to an apprupr 
atrwon shortiall, The total LS. contin 
bution of $32,059,000 was paid from 
frcal vear 1989 funds 

In addition to us regular asecsecd 
PAHO). the 


Siates voluntarily contributed approw 


comnbution to l netted 
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matcly $10 million to special beaith 
promotion trust funds m 1989 
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Pan American institute of 
Geography and History 
(PAIGH) 
Es-Arrotrspado 20 Merco 18 OF 
Ewcwtive Head. Chester 7 Cava Crood 


man (Costa Recan), Seoretary Crecneral, 
term of office cxperes mm 1994 








Origin. The Pan American lnstnute of 
Geography and History was creaicd 
pursuant to a resolution of the Sixth 
international Conference of American 
States at Havana, Cuba, in 1928. On 
January 12, 1949, the Institute entered 
imto an agreement with the Organiza- 
tion of American States whereby a 
became an Inter-American Specialized 
Organization. 
Purpose. The purposes of the Institute 
are (1) to develop, coordimate, and dis- 
lated scientific studics; (2) to imiiate 
and execute investigations and activi- 
ties pertaining thereto which member 
states may request; and (3) to promote 
cooperation between the geographic 
and historical institutes of member 
states and other American organiza- 
tions operating im these fichds. 
PAIGH carries out its work 
through its four functional commis- 
sions on cartography, geography, gco- 
physics, and history; through its Gen- 
cral Secretariat; and through national 
sections established in cach member 
state. In the United States, PAIGH is of 


interest to some 12 governmental agen- 
cies, a number of universities, and var- 


Structure. The supreme deliberative or- 
gan of the PAIGH is the General As- 
sembly, which meets every 4 years. The 
Directing Council of the Institute meets 
annually and is charged with the super. 
vision of the Instititute, including ap- 
proval of the budget, between mectings 
of the General Assembly. The 22 mem- 
bers of the Institute are as follows 


Initial Date af US. Participation. 1945 


Current Authority for US. Participe- 
tion. 49 Stat. $12 (1935), as amended, 
22 U.S.C. 273. 


Statutory Limitation on US. Contribu- 
tion. Public Law 91-340, approved 
July 17, 1970, limited the US. contri- 
bution to $200,000 annually. However, 
PL. 97-241 of October 1982 removed 
thes statutory limitation. 


US. Contribution. The Directing 
Council approved for calendar year 
1989 an assessment budect of 
$552,000. The United States is assessed 


Executive Head. Juan Carlos de Mar- 
chi (Argentine), President, term of of- 
fice indefinite. 

Origin and Development. in 1910 the 
statutes for the forerunner organization 
were adopted at a railway congress held 
in Buenos Aires. In 1941, at Bogota, 
the Fourth Congress invited the govern- 
ments of the Centra! and North Amer. 
ican Republics and railway associations 
and companies im these cowntrics to 
join the organization and changed ms 
name to the Pan American Railway 
Congress Association. 


Purpose. The purpose of the Associa- 
thon 1s to promote the development and 
progress of both state-run and private 
railways on the American Continent. It 
holds mectings, publishes documents 
and a periodic bulletin, maintams im- 
formation services, and prepares stud. 
ics OTF Questions of Common interest 


Structure. The Railway Congresses of 
the Association meet every } years to 
lay down broad policy guidelines con- 
cerming activities of the Association 
The Permanent Commission of the As- 
sociation mects annually and 1s charged 
with the supervision of the Associa 
tion's activities between meetings of 





Initial Date of US. Participation. 1948. 


Current Authority for US. Participe- 
rion. 62 Stat. 1060 (1948), as «-conded, 
22 U.S.C. 280)-k( 1952), as am ded. 


Statutory Lamuation on US. Contribu- 
tion. Public 1 aw 91-553, approved De- 
cember 16, 1970, which lemited the 
US. contribution to $15,000 annually, 
was rescinded in 1982. 


US. Contribution. Governments and 
privately run railroads contribute on 
the basis of kilometers of railway lines 
in Operation, with a maximum annual 
assessment of $25,000. 

For calendar year 1989 the Unined 
States was assessed $25,000, or 26.15% 


of a total budgct of $95,600. The US. 
comribution of $25,000 was paid from 
fiscal year 1989 funds 


Postal Union of the 
Americas and Spain 
Montevideo Uruguay 


Executive Head. Pedro Miguci Cabero 
(Argentine), Director General, Interna. 
tional Office, term of office indefinne 


Origin and Development. The fue 
imer-American postal organization, 
the South American Postal Umon, was 
established by the 10 South American 
Mates in accordance with the South 
American Postal Convention, signed 
lebruary 2, 1911, at Montevideo, Urw- 
guay. The Souwth American Posal 
Union became the Pan American 


Postal Union, pursuant to the Pan 
American Postal Convention, sagned 
September 15, 1921. Spam became a 
member in 1924 and in 1931 the name 
of the Umon was changed to the Postal 
Union of the Americas and Spain. 


Purpose. The Umon was established to 
extend, faciinate, and perfect the postal 
relations of the member states, and to 
promote solidarity of action m the um- 
versal postal congresses in the common 
imtcrests of the members with regard to 
communications by mail. 


Structure. The Union is under the su- 
pervision of the postal service of Uru- 
guay. it consists of the following 24 
members: 


Ar pvettoma 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1922. 


Current Authority for US. Perticipe- 
tion, 4 Sat. 724 11990, #8 USC 
407 (a) (1970). Postal Convention of the 
Americas and Spain, August 28, 1981, 
TIAS 10815 


U.S. Contribution. The convention and 
the regulations fix the scale of contrs- 
butions. Countries are divided into 
three groups: those of the first group 
contributing cight units; those of the 
second group, four units, and those of 
the third group, two units. The United 
States is in the firs group. The Unned 
States was assessed $111,704, or 8.42% 
of the total assessment budget for cal- 
endar year 1989 of approxmmately 
$1,326,340. This contribution was paid 
from fiscal year 1999 funds of the US 
Postal Service 





OTHER REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 





The Colombo Pian for 


Cooperative Economic and 
Social Development in Asia 
and the Pacific 
Cotombo Sn Lanka 


Fuecutive Head. Galbert H. Shanhaum 
(American), Deector, term of office 
cxuperes July 1991 


Onrgin and Development. As the reval 
of the mocting of the Commonwcalth 
Conference on Foreign Aftais at Co- 
lomba, Sn Lanka, m January 1950, the 
Colombo Plan for Cooperative Eco- 
noms and Social Development m Asia 
and the Pacific was created 


Purpose. The Colombo Plan was cvtab 
leshed not to devise of admumistcr tech- 
mcal asertance or aid programs, but 


(a) To promote mtcrest mm and sup 
pert for the coonomec and social devel 
opment of Awa and the Pacific; 

ib) lo promote, discuss, and keep 
under review the flow of development 
assistance to developeng member coun 
tries; and 

ic) lo encowrage development as 
wstiance among developing member 
COUNT TICs 


Sircture. The Comwuhative Committee 
mects thenmially at muniterial level to 
provide overall polcy guidance for the 
operating cements of the Plan. The Co 
lombo Plan Counc, composed of cach 
member Government, acts as the Co 
lombo Plan's govermmge body between 
Consultative Committee Meetings. The 
Colombo Plan Burcauw serves as the 
Plan's secretariat and *nchudes the Drug 
Advisory Programme which ss fimanced 
by sperate contributions of member 
countries. The Colombo Plan Staff Col 
lege for Tlechmoan Education (rclocated 
im Manila im carly 1987) helps member 
countnes im developeng thew Systems of 
techmcan education and ts also financed 
by separate contributions. (The United 
States tormunated @s contributions im 


1986.) The organization comustied of 26 
mombers m fncal yoar 1989 
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Initial Date af US. Parncipation. 1959 


Current Authority for US. Partwape 
tion, 73 Stat. 256 (19599), 22 USA 
1 896b 


LS. Contrifustion. tor fecal year 1989, 
the amcuement budget amounted to 
$255,840. The contributing countrics 
shared the costs equzily and cach coun- 
try was assessed $10,660 (not all member 
countries were contributors m 1989). The 
LS. contribution amounted to $10,660, 
or 4.72%, and was paid from fiscal year 
1989 funds. In addition, the Unned 
States commributed $100,000 to the Co 
lombo Plan Drug Advisory Program 
This amount was paid from fiscal year 
1989 funds 


Al ghanean 
Xewraha 
Rang Ladcwh 
Bhruian 


North Atlantic Assembly 
Three Place de Petit Sablon 
Brussels Belgaum 


Euecutive Head. Peer Corterser (Cet- 
man), Secretary General, term of office 
experes January 1991 


Origin and Development. \n addition 
to creating a miltary alliance, the 
North Atlantic Treaty, signed on April 
4, 1949, also stated im Article 2 that: 


The Parties well comtribete toward the fur 
ther development of peacetul and friendly rela 
trons by strengthemeng ther free rmstetetionms hy 
bringing about a better understandsng of the 
principles upon which these Mmelructions are 
townded. and by promoting comdrtionms of stabel 
tty and well herng 





In November 1954, the Socretary 
General of NATO suggested the possibil- 
ity of bringing about “a closer relation- 
ship between the Organization and mem- 
bers of national legislatures.” Acting on 
this suggestion, certain members of the 
Canadian Parliament took steps to organ- 
ize a conference, which met in Paris in 
July 1955, of members of the parliamen- 
tary bodies from the NATO states. The 
first Conference passed a resolution to 
continue its activities and meetings and 
adopted rules of procedure. In 1966 the 
Conference changed its name to “The 
North Atlantic Assembly.” The Assem- 
bly’s representatives are solely from the 
legislative branch of the respective mem- 
ber governments. 


Purpose. The purpose of the North 
Atlantic Assembly, as cited in Public 
Law 689, 84th Congress, is to permit 
“discussion of common problems in 
the interest of the maintenance of peace 
and security in the North Atlantic 
area.” 


Structure. The Assembly meets in ple- 
nary session annually. The Standing 
Committee, on which all member 
country parliaments are represented. 
acts as an Executive Board between 
assembly sessions. The members are: 


Belgium Luxembourg 
Canada Netherlands 
Denmark Norway 

France Portugal 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of Spain 

Greece Turkey 

iceland United Kingdom 
Italy United States 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1955. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. 70 Stat. 523 (1956), as amended, 
22 U.S.C. 1928a-d. 


Statutory Limitation on U.S. Contribu- 
tion. The U.S. contribution shall not 
exceed 25% of the total (Public Law 
85-477, June 20, 1958). 


US. Contribution. Total assessments for 
calendar year 1989 amounted to about 


71 


£2,454,406 (converted from Belgian 
francs), of which the ULS. assessment 
was 23.35% . or $573,106. This amount 
was paid fron fiscal year 1989 funds. 


North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) 


Autoroute Brussels-Zaventem. 
Brussels 39, Beigium 


Executive Head. Manfred Woerner 
(German), Secretary General, term of 
office expires July 1992. 


Origin and Development. The North 
Atlantic Treaty entered into force Au- 
gust 24, 1949. The first meeting of the 
North Atlantic Council, established to 
give effect to the Treaty and the highest 
organ of the alliance, was held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in September 1949. In 
May 1950 the Council decided to create 
a civilian body which would ensure 
continuing Council supervision of both 
civilian and military activities pursued 
under the Treaty. 

In February i952, the Council de- 
cided it should function in continuous 
session through appointment of perma- 
nent representatives. The Council fur- 
ther agreed on a number of basic organ- 
izational changes in the civilian 
structure of NATO, including creation 
of a single integrated international staff 
under a Secretary General. 


The NATO Ministerial meeting of 
December 1956 reconanended closer 
cooperation among members of the 
alliance in the political, economic, sci- 
entific, cultural, and information 
fields. To strengthen the process of 
consultation it was decided that the 
Secretary General should submit an 
annual report on the major political 
problems of the alliance, reviewing the 
extent to which member governments 
he consulted and cooperated on such 
piceioms, and that the Foreign Minis- 
ters, at each spring meeting, should 
make an appraisal of the political 
progress of the alliance. In November 





1969, a Committee on the Challenges 
of Modern Society was created to add a 
third social dimension to the traditional 
responsibilities of the alliance in the 
fields of defense and political consulta- 
tion. In June 1974, NATO’s 25th anni- 
versary year, a Declaration on Atlantic 
Relations, reaffirming the solidarity of 
the Alliance, was signed at a NATO 
summit gathering in Brussels, Belgium. 
President Regan issued a proclamation 
reaffirming the importance of NATO in 
1984. 


Purpose. The North Atlantic Treaty 
States that the parties to this treaty: 


(a) agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them shall be 
considered an attack against all of them, 
and that they will react accordingly; 

(b) reaffirm their faith in the pur- 
poses and principles of the United Na- 
tions and their desire to live in peace 
with all peoples and all governments; 

(c) are determined to safeguard the 
freedom, common heritage, and civili- 
zation of their people, founded on the 
principles of democracy, individual lib- 
erty, and the rule of law; 

(d) to seek to promote stability and 
well-being in the North Atlantic area; 
and 

(ce) are resolved to unite their ef- 
forts for collective defense and for the 


preservation of peace and security. 


Structure. The principal body of NATO 
is the North Atlantic Council. Since 
France withdrew in 1966-67 from most 
of NATO's integrated military activi- 
ties, the Defense Planning Committee 
(an alternative form of the Council 
which is open to French participation, 
but from which France absents itself) is 
used when the Council meets to con- 
sider military matters. The North At- 
lantic Council meets at foreign minister 
level twice a year, in the winter at 
NATO’s permanent headquarters and 
in the spring in a member country 
capitol. The Defense Planning Com- 
mittee meets at defense minister level in 
accordance with a similar pattern. De- 
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fense ministers (with the exception of 
France) also meet twice a year in the 
Nuclear Planning Group (NPG). Art 
other North Atlantic Council meetings, 
governments are represented by perma- 
nent representatives. 


For a listing of me.abers adhering 
to the North Atlantic Treaty, see esti- 
mated Scale of Assessments tabulation. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1949. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. North Atlantic Treaty, April 4, 
1949, 63 Stat. 2241, TIAS 1964. 


U.S. Contribution. The civilian head- 
quarters budget is reviewed by the Civil 
Budget Committee and approved by 
the North Atlantic Council. For calen- 
dar year 1989 the Organization adopted 
for the civilian headquarters an assess- 
ment budget (which included the sci- 
ence program) totaling an estimated 
3,802,715,000 Belgian francs, or approx- 
imately US$98,851,288. The U.S. assess- 
ment was 23.35%, or US$23,081,776. 
Applied toward the U.S. assessment was 
a credit of 2,404,540 Belgian francs, or 
US$62,506 for a prior year surplus. 
Thus, the United States actually contrib- 
uted $23,019,270 to NATO's civil bud- 
get. In addition, the United States was 
required to pay $190,581 which repre- 
sents its share of the costs of the NATO- 
sponsored supportive activities under- 
taken in connection with the mutual and 
balanced force reductions (MBFR) nego- 
tiations. The total U.S. cash contribution 
amounted to $23,209,851, which was 
made available from fiscal year 1989 
funds. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


Estimated Scale of Assessments 
Calendar Year 1989 
Members (16) %' Amount 
Belgium 2.76 $2,728,296 
Canada 5.60 $,535,672 
Denmark 1.59 1,571,7% 
France 16.50 16,310,463 


15.54 15,361,490 








Estrmated Scale of Assessments 
—Continued 

Calendar Year 1389—Continuved 
Members (16) % Amount 
Greece ta 375.635 
loeland os 49 426 
Italy $.75 5,683,949 
Luxembourg On 79,081 
Netheriands 2.95 2.718.400 
Norway ti 1097 249 
Portugal 63 622,763 
Spain 3.50 3,499,795 
Turkey 1s 1,571,735 
Unned Kingdom 18.82 18,603,812 
United States 2h35 12,0876 
Tote! 100 00 $9845 1 288 


‘Converted from Scigian francs at an aver- 
age rate of US. contribution 

* Adjustments, including credits and pay- 
ment to the MBFR., brought the total US. con- 
tribution to $23,209,851 


Executive Head. Sean Claude Paye 
(French), Secretary General, term ex- 
pires September 30, 1994. 


Origin and Development. The Conven- 
tion on the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development was 
signed at Paris, France, on December 14, 
1960, and was ratified by the U.S. Senate 
on March 16, 1961. The OECD was 
officially established on September 30, 
196i. The charter members were 18 
countries in Western Europe plus Can- 
ada and the United States. Japan was 
admitted to membership in 1964, Fin- 
land in 1969, Australia in June 1971, and 
New Zealand in June 1973. From its 
Origins in the Marshall Plan, the OBCD 
has become a global forum in which the 
industrial democracies meet to develop 
policies on an expanding range of eco- 
nomic, scientific, and social issues. 

Purpose. The aims of the Organization 
are to promote policies designed to: (1) 
achieve the highest sustainable eco- 
nomic growth and employment and a 
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rising standard of living in member 
countries, while maintaining financial 
stability, and thus to contribute to the 
developmen! of the world economy; (2) 
contribute to sound cconomic expan- 
sion in member as well as nonmember 
countries in the process of economic 
development; and (3) contribute to the 
expansion of world trade on a multilat- 
eral, nondiscriminatory basis in accor- 
dance with international obligations. 

Since the International Energy 
Agency (IEA) was created (at US. ini- 
tiative) within the OECD framework in 
1974, the OECD has been deeply in- 
volved in energy affairs. 


Structure. The supreme body of the 
OECD is the Council, which has final 
authority with respect to all general 
policy and administrative and budget- 
ary decisions over all organizational 
components except the IEA. Com- 
posed of representatives of all member 
countries (for listing of members see 
Scale of Assessments tabulation), the 
Council meets annually at the Ministe- 
rial level and regularly the the Perma- 
nent Representative level. 

The Executive Committee, com- 
posed of representatives of 14 members 
designated annually by the Council, ex- 
amines (and, if appropriate, comments 
upon) all reports, proposals, and docu- 
ments submitted by an OBCD Commiut- 
tee to the Council. The most important 
of such Executive Committee reviews is 
its detailed examination of the Budget 
Commiuttee’s annual budget proposal. 
The Executive Committee may also be 
called upon by the Council to carry out 
specific tasks as, for example, when there 
is a need to coordinate certain particu- 
larly extensive and protracted studies. 

Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee during 1988 were: 


Austraha Italy 

Austria Japan 

Belgium Portugal 

( anada Seacden 

Finland Turkey 

France Unsied 

Germany, Fed Kingdorn 
Rep. of United Mates 





Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1961. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. Convention on the Organization 
for Economic Development with Sup- 
plementary Protocols | and 2, 1961, 
TIAS 4891. 


U.S. Contribution. The assessed OECD 
calendar year 1988 budgct for activities in 
which the United States participates 
amounted to 820,171,000 French francs, 
Or approximately US$132,752,786, of 
which the US. share, at 25%, was 
205,042,750 French francs, or approxi- 
mately US$33,188,197. The United 
States owed 234,885 French francs, or 
US$37,707 for pension tax reimburse- 
mem, and 5,633,111 French francs, or 
US$904,988 for Tax Equalization reim- 
bursememt. As an offset, credits of 
$80,476 for US. National employees 
on loan to OECD and $72,630 for a 
prior year adjustment were deducted. 
This brought the net U.S. obligation 
to 209.998.449 French francs, oF 
US$33,977,786, for calendar year 1988. 
This amount was paid from fiscal year 1989 
funds. 


ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
(OECD) 

Scale of Assessments 
Caten. ar Year 1968 
Vermbers (24) * Amoun! 
Austraha 2.2 $3,026,763 
Ausina io 1.340.803 
Belgium 12 1.712.811 
( anada 4.8) 6, 798 484 
Denmark a> 1 RR S73 
t wnland a Lose 
brance a a) 10.446,77% 
Cearmam, fed. Rep. of 1.18 13.$14.2M 
Cerecce ay 6%) 489 
locland Tt ;3>.743 
Irctand 2s ‘31 8a? 
Italy 4M &.416,.4$)7 
Japan no Pe.) 18 See 
1 uxembhourg 10 132.741 
ect her lands 08 27214N 
New /caland ? 4.4.59 
Norway ay 1.101 S48 
Portugal » 14 ORT 
Spain 2.42 3.478,121 
Secden 14 1.978.016 
Se nrctland iw 2,243,822 


(OECD) 

Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1988—Continued 
Members (24) % Amount 
Turkes 7 942,545 
Unned kingdom 6 48 8.602.381 
United States 250 _ > 3318819 

Total 100.00 = $132,752,7% 


‘Converted from French francs at an average 
rate of U.S. contribution 

> Adjustments brought the US. contribution 
to $33,977,786 


South Pacific Commission 
Noumea. New Caledoma 


Executive Head. Atanraoi Battcke, 
(Kiribati), term of o7fice expires June 
1993. 


Origin and Development. The South 
Pacific Commission (SPC) was estab- 
lished in 1947 by the Governments of 
Australia, France, the Netherlands 
(withdrew in 1962), New Zealand, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States 
under the terms of the Agreement Es- 
tablishing the South Pacific Commis- 
sion, which ts more commonly known 
as the Canberra Agreement. The Can- 
berra Agreement came into force on 
July 29, 1948. Subsequently, the fol- 
lowing independent or self-governing 
Pacific states were admitted to member- 
ship: Western Samoa (1962), Nauru 
(1969), Fiyi (1971), Papua New Guinea 
(1975), Solomon Islands and Tuvalu 
(1978), and Niue and the Cook Islands 
(1980). In June 1980 the Canberra 
Agreement was amended to permit ac- 
cession by any government, the terri- 
tory of which is within the territorial 
scope of the Commission and which ic 
either fully independent or in free asso- 
ciation with a fully independent gov- 
ernment. In 1983, the South Pacific 
Conference passed a resolution provid- 
ing for full membership status for all 
SPC participants, thereby admitting 


the following: American Samoa, Fed- 
crated States of Micronesia, French 
Polynesia, Guam, Kiribati, 
Islands, 


Marshall 


New Caledonia, Northern 
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Marianas, Palau. Pitcairn Islands, 
Tokelau, Tonga, Vanuatu, and Wallis 
and Futuna Islands. 


Purpose. The purpose of the SPC is to 
serve the participating governments as 
a consultative and advisory body on 
matters affecting the economic and so- 
cial development of the territories 
within the Commission's area and the 
welfare and advancement of their peo- 
ples. The territory within the Commis- 
sion’s area of activities includes a large 
part of the South and West Pacific. 


Structure. The organization now con- 
sists of three bodies: the South Pacific 
Conference, the Committee of Repre- 
sentatives of Governments and Admuin- 
istrations, and the Secretariat. The 
South Pacific Conference, which is the 
general meeting of SPC members, con- 
venes annually in September or Octo- 
ber. The Conference adopts the organi- 
zation’s work program and budget and 
provides direction for the Secretariat's 
activities in the fields of food and 
materials, marine resources, rural man- 
agement and technology, community 
services, information services, and data 


analysis. The Commutice of Represen- 
tatives of Governments and Admuinis- 
trations (CRGA) meets in May or June 
to formulate the work program and, 
just prior to the annual Conference, to 
discuss budget and other administra- 
tive Questions. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1948. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participe- 
tion. 62 Stat. 15 (1948), 22 U.S.C. 280 
(1952); Agreement Establishing the 
South Pacific Commission, February 6, 
1947, 2 UST 1787, TIAS 2317. 


Statutory Limitations on U.S. Coniri- 
bution. Public Law 92-490, approved 
October 13, 1972, limits the U.S. con- 
tribution annually to a “ceiling” of 
20% of the total assessed budect. 


US. Contribution. The Commission 
adopted for calendar year 1989 an as- 
sessmemt budget of 492,817,000 CPF's, 


approximately US$4,489,133 (con. 
verted from Central Pacific francs). 
The United States was assessed 


83,193,251 CPF's (16.88%), or approx- 
imately USS$757,. 818. This amount was 
paid from fiscal year 1°89 funds. 








Expositions (BIE) 


56. Avenwe Victor Hugo. Parts KV! 
Executive Head. Marie Helene Defrene 


(French), Secretary General, term of 
office indefinue. 
Origin and Development. Deciegates 


from 14 countries met in Berlin, Ger- 
many, in 1912 to sign an agreement to 
regulate the organization of mitcrna- 
tional expositions. World War | inter- 
fered with ratification of these propos- 
als. In 1929, governments began to 
restudy the question. However, was 
not until November 22, 1928, that the 
first Convention dealing with the orga- 
nization of officially recognized expo- 
sitions was signed. The 1928 Conven- 
tion has since been modified by three 
Protocols: of May 10, 1948, November 
16, 1966, November %0, 1972, and an 
amendment of June 14, 1982. 


Purpose. The purpose of the BIE is to 
provide for the orderly planning of 
international expositions. The planning 
mainly consists of establishing neces- 
sary intervals between different types of 
expositions; a review of the themes 
which expositions seek to dramatize; 
and definition of the character of cach 
exposition by the application of rele- 
vant rules and requirements. 


Structure. The BIE General Assembly 
meets sermannually in Paris, France, to 
review work im progress and to main- 
tain a current calende of exposition 
projects which have been applied for, 
or have been granted registration 
Member governments may send one to 
three representatives to meetings of the 
General Assembly, where all govern. 
ments have one vote. The BIE in 1989 
consisted of 48 members 


Argemtioma Byetorusuan 
Austraha SSR 
Ausra ( aneds 
Hetgium Chile 
Holrvia Costa Rie 


Pulgaria 


Cube 
( pevhowlowsiua “a aragua 
Denmars Negeri 
EE! Salvador Norway 
t wniand Panama 
trance Peru 
German Dem Rep Poland 
Gormam, fed. Rep. of Portugal 
Corecce Romama 
Han: Spain 
Hungary Secden 
Iscact Sea reriand 
haly Tunica 
Japan Ubrorman 5.5.8 
Korea, Rep. of USSR 
| chanon Laned Aingdom 
Meno lL aned Sates 
Monaco Uruguay 
Moracco Veneructa 
“et heriand: 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1968. 


Currert Authority for U.S. Participe- 
tion. Convention relating to interna- 
tional expositions, November 22, 1928, 
and 1948 Protocol. TIAS 6548; 1966 
Protocol, TIAS 6549. Entered into 
force with respect to the United States, 
June 24, 1968. 1972 Protocol, TIAS 
9948. Entered into force with respect to 
the United States, June 9, 1980. 
Amended June 24, 1982. 


US. Contribution. The budget of the 
BIE is adopted by the Administrzave 
Council. Total assessments in calendar 
year 1989 amounted to | .276,000 French 
francs, (approximately US$187 371), of 
which the US. share was 10.42%, 
133,000 French francs, or approximately 
US$19,530. This amount was paid from 
fiscal year 1989 funds 


Commission for 
the Conservation of Antarctic 
Marine Living Resources 
25 Ot6 Whert 

Hobert Taesmama Austraka 7000 
Executive Head. D.L. Powell (Austra- 
lian), Executive Secretary, term of of. 
fice expires July 1994 
Origin and Development. The Cornven- 


tion on the Conservation of Antarctx 





Marine Living Resources resulted from 
a 1977 recommendation of the 13 na- 
tions Comprising the Antarctic Treaty 
Consultative Parties. Negotiations for 
the Convention were completed at a 
conference m Canberra, Australia, 
May 7-20, 1980. The Convention was 
opened for signature on August |, 
1980, and was signed on behalf of the 
United States on September 11, 1980. 


Purpose. The purpose of this Commis- 
sion 1s to develop and implement meas- 
ures to ensure effective conservation 
and management of Antarctic marine 
living resources based upon an ccosys- 
tem management approach. 


Structure. Each member country on 
the Commission is represented by a 
Representative to the Commission and 
a Representative to the Scientific Com- 
mittee. Each country has one vote. 
The Commission for the Conserva- 
tion of Antarctic Marine Living Re- 
sources consisted of 11 member nations 
in June 1982 when the initial budget of 
the Commission was adopted. Current 


membership ts the following 21 nations: 


Argentina Japan 

Aumtraha Korea, Rep. of 

BKeigrum New /caland 

trary Norway 

Chile Poland 

European b conomnx South Africa 
Communnty (FERC) Spain 

France Secucn 

German Dem Rep USSR 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of United Kingdom 

Incha Unned States 

Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1982. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participe- 
tion. Convention on the Conservation 
of Antarctic Marine Living Resources, 
signed on behalf of the United States, 
September 11, 1980. TIAS 10240. 


U.S. Contribution. Shares of all mem- 
ber nations are determined by 1) 


amounts harvested and 2) equal shar- 
ing in proportions to be determined dy 
the Commission. In fiscal year 1989, 
the United States contributed $38,043 


from fiscal year 1989 funds or 3.72% 
of the Commission's assessed budget 
which totaled $1,022,375. 


Executive Head. W. David Hopper 
(Canadian), Chairman, term of office 
indevinite. 


Origin and Development. The Consul- 
tative Group on International Agricul- 
tural Research (CGIAR) was ecstab- 
lished in May 1971 under the auspices 
of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (World 
Bank), the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization (FAO), and the U.N. Develop- 
ment Program. In addition to these 3 
cosponsors there is a donor member- 
ship which, as of Decer ber 1989, in- 
cluded 23 governments, 3 foundations, 
3 regional development banks, the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community (EEC), 
the International Fund for Agricultural 
Development (IFAD), the OPEC Fund 
for International Development, and the 
Arab Fund for Social and Economic 


Development. 


Purpose. The main purpose of the 
CGIAR is to provide and coordinate 
funding for a nctwork of international 
agricultural research institutes. When 
the CGIAR was established, « took 
over the sponsorship of five institutes: 

The International Rice Research 
Institute (IRR1), Philippines; Interna. 
tional Maize and Wheat Improvement 
Center (CIMMYT), Mexico; Interna. 
tional Institute for Tropical Agriculture 
(ITTA), Nigeria; International Center 
for Tropical Agriculture (CIAT), Co- 
lombia; and International Potato Cen- 
ter (CIP), Peru. 





Sence then, the followme metnutes 
were added to CGIAR's spomorsdup 
International Crops Research lestnutc 
for the Scomm-Anrnd Tropics (ICRISAT). 
Inca; International Laboratory for Re- 
search on Anal Discases (IL RAD), 
Keema; International Livestock Comer 
for Aftnca (1LCA), Etheopea: Interna 
nonal Center for Agncultural Rewarch 
m the Dry Arcas (ICARDA). Syne: and 
the Imernatiwonal Food Policy Rescarch 
instnute (IFPRI), Washington, D.C 

In addition, the (GIAR sponsors 
three related programs: the West Africa 
Race Developmen Assocation (WARDA), 
Cote d'Ivoire; the International Board 
for Plant Genetic Resources (IBPGR). 
Italy; and the International Service for 
National Agricultural Research (IS. 
NAR), Netherlands. 

Each of these institutes and pro- 
grams has as its major eoai the imcrease 
of food production for domestx con- 
sumption im the develoyang nations. 


Siructure. The CGIAR is, as noted 
carher, sponsored by three mitcrna- 
tional orgamzations. it is chaired by a 
vice president of the World Bank 
CGIA® memberstup « composed of 
donor members and representatives of 
the twe major LDC (less developed 
countries) regions. A secretarial « pro 
vided within the World Bank. Technical 
advice ts provided by a Technical Advi- 
sory Commuttee (TAC) composed of 
imcrnationally known agricultural so 
entists; TAC im turn has a secretariat 
located in FAO m Rome. Italy 

The CGIAR meets twice a year 
The first meeting, known as Interna 
tonal Centers Week, « held im the fall, 
normally m Washington, D.C. At that 
tome Center directors report on the 
progress, plans, and proposed budects 
for ther mmetitutes, and donors make 
mdications of budected support for the 
followme vear A gencral meeting 
held the following spring outede of 
Wastungton, D.C... (Canberra in 1989) 


Initial Date of LS. Parteapation. May 
iw) 


Cwrrent Authoruy for LS. Parhape 
non. The torcign Asestance Act of 
1961. as amended 


LS. Contribution. The US. contribe 
thon to the 1989 calendar year program 
of CGIAR was $40,000,000 and repre. 
semtced 18.10% of the total donor 

sponsor contributions of $221 000,000 
Thess amount was fmanced from a fiscal 
vear 1989 AID appropriation 


Executive Head. Eugene Lapomte (Ca- 
nadian). Secretary General. term of 
office indecfinie 


Orrewn and Development. The Conven. 
tron on International Trade in Endan 
ecred Species of Wild Fauna and Flora 
was largecly a United States mitiative, 
encouraged by Congress in the Endan 
gered Species Act of 1969 and con 
cluded at a plenipotentiary conference 
m Washington, D.C. m 1973. it cur 
rently mcludes almow 100 Party na 
toms representing all regions of the 
world and helps to protect over 1.700 
species of wildlife and 30.000 varieties 
of plants listed on ts appendices 


Purpose, CITES purpose is to protect 
atid plants and anmmals against overes 
Plontation through micrnational tradc 
It coordinates international ewhanges 
of mformation, data, and statistics on 
trade m endangered and threatened 
species of wildlife, works to enforce 
controls on trade m wildlife and wild 
hte products, and focuses on the devel 
opment of gusicines for legislation 
regulation, sdentifxation, reporting. 
and administration of national «ridlitc 
comservation and trade control regimes 


Srructure. CITES gowernme body « 
the Conference of the Parts whech 





mects tecnmally Nongovcramental or 
£aMi7atsons May Pa4rticupaic mm the C on 
ference bul may nat vote. The CITES 
Seorctaniat 6 provided by the E wocutne 
Director of the United Nations Envi- 
ronmental Program (UNEP). A Stand. 
ing Commuattce of mene Parties prow ides 
polkxy guidance to the Secretariat be- 
tween Conterences and there are a 
number of other sub-groups, mctuding 
a Plant and Anal C ommuice (open 
to all parties), an Identification Man- 
ual Commuttce, a Nomenclature Com. 
mettce, and Regional Committces. The 
United States « Chairman of the 
Manding C ommutice 

The following 103 nations were 
party to the Convention as of Decem- 
ber 31. 1989 


Al ghanetan bechio 
Niectw Irdowmesaa 
Arpem ma tran 
Newraha Iwract 
Xewtria teats 
Rahamae- lanan 
Rangladk > howdan 

Mote rue Koma 

Bet I meta 
Boren 1 ney fem stcwn 
fein 1 es Nerme hs weer g 
few se ans Madaga~ a 
rar Maise 

Bur und Malay ws 

C amotio Mahe 

( anads Mawr et res 

( emtral Afrnan Rep Momao 

( had Marre 

« tebe Me) ae gun 
( heme, Pople « Bem of Nope! 

( hows Sect het Land 
( ongo No Jcatand 
‘ote Gas “a sages 

( pore Niger 
(demenart Neetu 
[hwmeme an Mop Seow ea 

t . wack» Pat tar 
lever Penamae 
Lt a) Pars Seow 

0 ilar ( mea 

§ ram. er agus 
(ae Pere 

( arms OU cheeperee « 
(armen tern See Aw wga! 
‘(armen ted Bee of Beards 

( Moma ~~ loo 

( watcmats ~ Veo oad 
( mee (hr ( rem ad ome 
(wr ane ~oeerge! 

04. ber as Ney. teethe 5 
umgar» eng age 


“ems deemr~e 

South Afra (ssa 

“per (ancd Arab 

S Lane 0 emer wic. 

Sudan ( mec & mmeckorm 

Sur nae lented “atc. 

Secuon ( rupee 

veo a rctiand Naruse « 

Lensame Vecmec muscts 

Thadend / avr 

hope / amma 

Tr omental am! / eh atre. 
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Initial Date of US. Partapetion. 197% 


Current Authority for US. Partape 
ron, Convention on international 
Trade m Endangered Species of Wild 
fauna and Flora, with Appendices. 
1973; emtered into force for the United 
States July 1, 1975, TIAS 8249 


CS. Contribunon timancal support 
for CITES has been provided by the 
Lnanted Nahons Environment fund of 
UNEP and the Parties to the Conven 
thon. Comonant with as catalytic role 
4 eaveronmental metiatives, UNEP'> 
financial support was phased owt at the 
end of 1983. Parties to the Convention 
contribute on the bass of cach donor's 
tate of assessment to the regular L anted 
Nations budget. adapted to the CITES 
membersiup, with the US. contribe 
thon thas sect by mutual agreement af 
approwmately 25% of CITES budget 
The 1988-89 biennium budget for 
CITES was $3,000,000 For 1989. sora! 
asowrments amounted to $1.61) G00 
The United States’ share came to 
$404,487. of 25.11%. However, Guc to 
preor vears shortfall of funds, $4650.000 
was contributed Th smount was pad 
from AID frcal vear 1989 funds 


Customs Cooperation Council 
40) Rue Weetengtor 
Rrustet Betgque 
Euecutiwe Heed Thomas Haves (Aus 
trahan). Secretary General. term of of 
fac cxperes lanwary 1904 


Orem end Development in 1947. 11 
gpeorcrnments represented on the ( om 
mutter for European Economex Coop 
craton st up a Stedy Group m Brus 








Customs Union. The Customs Com- 
matice of the Study Group developed a 
common tariff nomenciaturc and a 
common dcfinmion of valuc and sud- 
cd otha aspects of customs proce 
dures. After a became clear that the 
European Customs Umon as originally 
concerved would not be formed, the 
Convention Establishing a Customs 
Cooperation Council! «as sgned on 
December 15. 1950. im Brusects, Bel. 
gium, to carry on the work of the Study 
Group. The Convention entered imo 
force on Nowember 4, 1952. As a rowulh 
of the Agreement on mmpicmentation 
of Article Vil of the GATT, which 
entered into force on January |, 1981, 
the Council, through the Technical 
Commuatee on Customs Valuation. has 
responsitility for techmcal aspects of 
that Agreement 


Purpose. The Council has the gencral 
responsiiiny to secure the highest de- 
gree of harmony and uniformity m 
valuation and customs systems and to 
study the problems mberent om the de- 
velopmest and wmmprovement of cus 
toms techniques 


wrecture. The Council, whech moects 
once 4 year, « composed of the repre. 
sentatives of the Contracting Parties 
The bulk of the work of the organiza 
thon « conducted m the five major 
committees. the Permancnt Technical 
( ommuttec,. Nomenclature C ommmuticc. 
Valuation ( ommuatice, the Harmonized 
Systems Commuttee, and the Technical 
C ommoetiee on Customs Valuation 

As of January |, 1990. there were 
104 members of the C ouncil 
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Imteal Date of US. Partaapetron. No 
vember 5, 1970 


Cwrrest Authority for US. Parteoupe 
non Convention Estabirheng a (us 
toms Cooperation Counce, December 
1s, 1990. TIAS "863 The Used 
Seates acceded to the Convention on 
Nowermber 5, 1970 


LS. Contribution. The badget of the 
(Custom Cooperathon Counc! « 
adopred cach year in June Mh the C oun 
ov tor the succeeding fecal year, fuly 
|-leme W The wale of contributions 
follows the sane princeptes as the UN 
and OFCD wales He Counc 


adopted for faecal voor 1989 a budgct 





with an assessment level of 329.05) G00 


francs, of U'SS$2.165.849. Tha amount 
was paid from fiscal year 1999 funds 


Fund for the Protection 
of the World Cultural 








Amencan idea, the World Hertage Fund 
was wntroduced to the international com 
mumty by the Unned Nation Educa 
vonal, Soentifx and C uttural Organza. 
non (UNESCO) Convention Concermng 
the Protection of the World Cultural and 
Natural Hernage The ( onvention came 


mo force m 1975, 111 cowntrics have 
ratified a. mnchuding the Unmed States im 
v7? 


Purpose. The purpose of the Fund is to 
help preserve the world’s cultural and 
natural heritage for future generations 
by helping the senatory states take 
appropriate measures to restcre, pre 
serve, and protect those cultural wtes 
and natural arcas having universal wg 
nificance for all mankind The Grand 
Canven, Velloestone National Part. 
independence Hall, The Statue of Lib 
erty and 119 other ouwtwanding cultural 
and natural utes workdeide are recog 
med and protected eah the help of the 
World Hertage bund and ( onvention 


Wructure, The World Mermage Fund 
administered ty the Intergoveramenta! 
Commitee for the Protection of the 
World Cultural and Natural Heritage 
(World HMertage Committers). com 
posed of 21 ates parties to the Con 
vention. clected for 6 veer terms by 
Mates parties to the C onwention mect 


mg om general assembly during the or- 
Gmary scswon of the General ( onfer. 
ence of UNESCO. 

The 7th General Assembly of the 
World Hertage Convention was beid 
on November 9 and 13, 1989. during the 
2%th General Conference of UNESCO, 
at whach tume seven ace members ecre 
clected to replace those show 6 vear 
terms of membecrshup had cipured The 


followmg 21 sates now compre the 
World Herntage ( ommatice 
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Initial Date of US. Partaapetion. The 
Convention came mito force for the 
Lnaned States on December 17. 197° 


Current Authority for US. Pertipe 
ton, I? UST FF. TIAS 8226, PI 
S15 


US. Contribution. The Unwed States 
continucs to be a party to the ( conven 
thon, although mo longer a member of 
UNESCO) From fiscal vear 1999 funds. 
the United States pledged $220,000 to 
the Fund or 10.41% of total pledecs 
However, “uc to legal lemetationm. only 
$210.00 « « comtributed 


General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 


(entre @ the Rappen 
meres Sere and 


fucwtrve Heed Arther Dunc! 
(‘Senmes), Deventer Ceeneral. term of of 
fee cxperes Decemeier 1). 19D 


Orem ead Devetapement The GATT 
developed out of « UN -cpomeored 
conference m Havana. Cuba. and os 
tanff negotwtmg i comferemce 
Geneva, Seurertand. m 194" The tar 
iff Conce woms agreed to at those nego 











nathonal law.” In carryeng Gul a+ work. 
8 adomts CoMvcetliom COmtameng Choscx 
of law and sebwtanine rules apphcaiic 
tO tramactsons having Pownts of Comtact 
sah more than onc Country. Its work nm 
cecntially m the field of conflhat of 
laws om seach arcas as mmictnatronal po 
dual awtiance, rooogniten aad on 
forcement of toregn pudgments. legal 
vation of foragn publx documents, 
and secocemen to property 

The Unmed States © a party to the 
iftiowmne Comcnbem proparcd and 
concluded ty the Haguc Contcremoe the 
196* ( omvomteen on the Servece Abroad 
of Juchhoal and € wtrayediosal Documents 
m C wil of C oor! Matters, the 1990 
Comention on the Taking of Evedence 
Abra! m each matters, and the 196! 
Comecnnen on Abolnheng the Roguerc- 
mem of Logahzation for foragn Publk 
Deourmeornts. Chm daly 1, 1988 the Unmed 
States boca a party to the 1980 Con- 
vention on the Crd Aspects of Interna- 
hemal Cheld Abduction, which the 
lL ented Mates wgned the Convention on 
December 23, 1981, and which entered 
mmo torce for the Unned States on July 1, 
1988 federal emplicmenting legislation 
was chacted by the 100th Congress (In- 
ternational Child Abduction Remedics 
Xt, PL. 100-30), 42 USC. 11601-10 
m April 1988. Also of potential interest 
to the Unned States ts the Convention on 
the Law Applicable to Trusts and on 
thew Recognition that was adopted at the 
Conterence’s 15th Session in October, 
1984 and has been endorsed by several 
US. national legal organizations. The 
Hague Conference's 16th session m Oc- 
tober, 1988 adopted the final tow of the 
Convention on the Law Applicable to 
Succession to the Estates of Deceased 
Persons. That Convention is currently 
under review by various US. national 
legal organizations. 
Structure. The Conference functions 
through a Permanent Bureau consisting 
of four legal experts and other staff, 
the activities of which are monitored by 
the Netherlands State Commission for 
the Codification of Private Interna- 
tional Law and Member States. 


T hee Huocuc ( optorctmmcn Pr ai 
imcrnmateom4d tae as of lanears |. 
1989) oonmwened of 4 mocmmbhcts 
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intial Date of US. Participation. 
Through observers in 1956 and 1960, at 
the &th and Mh Sessions; as a member 
beginning at the 10th Session in 1964. 


Current Authority for US. Participa- 
tion. Statute of the Hague Conference 
on Private International Law, 1951, 
emtered imto force for the United States, 
1964, TIAS 5710: 22 ULS.C. 269¢. 


US. Contribution. The annual budget is 
submutted to diplomatic representatives 
of member states at the Hague about 2 
months prior to their meeting, wnder the 
chairmanship of the Minister of Foregn 
Affairs of the Netherlands, as provided 
for im Article 9 of the Statute. 

Members’ shares are allocated on 
the basis of the classification system for 
participating states applied by the Uni- 
versal Postal Union, as modified for the 
Hague Conference, in which there are 
seven classes. Under this system the 
United States is in the fir class, from 
which a contribution of 33 wits is 
required . 

The Organization approved for the 
fiscal vear July 1, 1988 to June WO, 
‘wy, “an assewment budgect of 
Dack Dutch guilders, or approw- 
mately US9943,465, of which the US. 
share was 122,925 Dutch guilders, ap- 
proximately US$62,887, or 6.66%. The 








United States received a credit from 
prior year surplus of 16,636 Dutch 
guilders for a total requirement of 
106,289 Dutch guilders, or US$54,376. 
The contribution was paid from fiscal 
year 1989 funds. 


International Agency for 
Research on Cancer 
(IARC) 

Lyon, France 


Executive Head. Lorenzo Tomatis, 
M.D. (Italian), Director, term of office 
expires January 1992. 


Origin and Development. The Interna- 
tional Agency for Research on Cancer 
was established on May 20, 1965, by 
the 18th World Health Assembly. The 
Statute of the Agency entered into ef- 
fect on September 15, 1965, upon ac- 
ceptance by the five original participat- 
ing members (France, Federal Republic 
of Germany, Italy, United Kingdom, 
and the United States). Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Finland, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
have since joined the Agency. 


Purpose. The purpose of the IARC is 
to accelerate efforts to control cancer 
through expanded international coop- 
eration in cancer research. The work to 
be carried out supplements that of 
countries engaged in cancer research 
and the international status of the 
Agency enables it to collect and develop 
valuable research material heretofore 
unavailable through national research 
programs. Specifically the Agency: 


(a) collects and disseminates infor- 
mation on the epidemiology of cancer; 

(b) considers proposals and pre- 
pares plans for cancer research; and 

(c) trains personnel for cancer re- 
search. 


The Agency’s Statute provides for 
a Governing Council, composed of one 
representative from each participating 
member; a Scientific Council, com- 


posed of 14 scientists selected on the 
basis of technical competence; and a 
Secretariat. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1965. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. 16 UST 1239, TIAS 5873, as 
amended May 19, 1970 (21 UST 1567, 
TIAS 6919). 


U.S. Contribution. The 1ARC assess- 
ment system provides that 70% of the 
regular budget be borne equally by all 
members. The remaining 30% is calcu- 
lated on a point system based on the 
scale of assessments of WHO. The 
IARC assessment budget for 1989 was 
$10,600,000. The United States was 
assessed $1,049,184, or 9.90%. This 
amount was paid from fiscal year 1989 
funds. 


INTERNATIONAL AGENCY FOR RESEARCH 
ON CANCER 


Scale of Assessments 
Calendar Year 1989 


Members (14) 
Australia 

Belgium 

Canada 

Finland 

France 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of 
Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 


United Kingdom 
United States 
Total 


International Agreement 
Regarding the 
Maintenance of 
Certain Lights in the Red Sea 


Origin, Development, and Purpose. 
The agreement entered into force Octo- 
ber 28, 1966 and provides international 
financial support for maintenance of 














two lighthouses on the Islands of Abu 
Ail and Jabal at Tair, located in the 
southern portion of the Red Sea. The 
lighthouses, built by Turkey prior to 
World War I, have been operated by the 
United Kingdom since that war, when 
the islands were occupied by British 
forces. 

As the sovereignty of the islands 
has not been settled since the British 
occupation, the United Kingdom has 
accepted foreign financial assistance to 
maintain the lighthouses. In 1962 the 
United Kingdom convened a confer- 
ence in London, England, which con- 
cluded an agreement to provide inter- 
national financial support for the 
lights. 


Structure. The agreement designates the 
United Kingdom as the managing gov- 
ernment with authority to hire agents to 
administer the lights. The following 14 
nations were parties to the agreement: 


China, People’s Rep. of Netherlands 
Denmark Norway 

Egypt Pakistan 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of Sweden 

Greece U.S.S.R. 

Italy United Kingdom 
Kuwait United States 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1966. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. TIAS 6150. Entered into force for 
the United States October 28, 1966. 
The agreement will cease to be in force 
as of March 31, 1990. 


U.S. Contribution. The agreement stip- 
ulates that annual assessments be based 
on the total tonnage of a participating 
country’s ships passing through the 
Suez Canal during the year as a per- 
centage of the total tonnage of vessels 
of all member nations transiting the 
Canal. 

The total assessment budget for 
the British fiscal year 1989-90 was 
388,474 pounds sterling (approximately 
US$606,043) of which the U.S. assess- 
ment was 18,543 pounds sterling, 


US$28,928, or 4.77%. This amount 
was paid from fiscal year 1989 funds. 


International Bureau 
for the Publication 
of Customs Tariffs 


30 Rue de |' Association 
Brussels, Belgium 


Executive Head. Frans Roelants (Bel- 
gian), ex-officio President, term of of- 
fice indefinite. 


Origin and Development. A conven- 
tion establishing the International 
Union for the Publication of Customs 
Tariffs and its permanent executive of- 
fice, the International Bureau, was 
signed on July 5, 1890, and entered into 
force on April 1, 1891. A _ protocol 
amending the convention’s financial 
regulations was approved on December 
16, 1949, and entered into force on May 
5, 1950. 


Purpose. The object of the Bureau is to 
translate and publish the customs tar- 
iffs of the various states of the world 
and any modifications that may be 
made in them, for dissemination to 
member governments. 


Structure. The functions of the Bureau 
are under the supervision of the Bel- 
gian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

On January 1, 1989 there were 75 
members: 


Albania Egypt 
Algeria Finland 
Argentina France 
Austria Germany, Fed 
Belgium Rep. of 
Bolivia Greece 
Brazil Haiti 
Bulgaria Honduras 
Burundi Hungary 
Canada Iceland 
Chile India 
China, People’s Rep. of Indonesia 
Colombia Iran 
Costa Rica Iraq 

Cote d'Ivoire Israel 
Cuba Italy 
Cyprus Japan 
Czechoslovakia Jordan 
Denmark Korea, Rep. of 
Dominican Rep. Lebanon 
Ecuador Libya 











Luxembourg Singapore 
Malaysia South Africa 
Malia Spain 

Mexico Sri Lanka 
Morocco Sudan 
Netherlands Sweden 
Nicaragua Swuzerland 
Norway Syria 
Pakistan Tunisia 
Panama Turkey 
Philippines US.S.R. 
Poland United Kingdom 
Portugal United States 
Romania Venezuela 
Rwanda Vietnam 
Saudi Arabia Yugoslavia 
Senegal /aire 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1890. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. Convention concerning the for- 
mation of an International Union for 
the Publication of Customs Tariffs, 
July 5, 1890, 26 Stat. 1518, TS 384. 


Statutory Limitation on U.S. Contribu- 
tion. The United States share of the 
annual expenses of the Union shall not 
exceed 6% of the total (Public Law 
90-569). 


U.S. Contribution. The scale of contri- 
butions is based on the 1949 protocol 
which established seven contribution 
classes ranging from 1,500 to 26,500 
gold francs. The class to which each 
nation belongs depends on the volume 
of its foreign trade, and a reduction is 
given to each member into whose lan- 
guage the Bureau did not translate cus- 
toms tariffs. Under this provision, the 
United States is in class | (26,500 gold 
francs). In 1964 members were asked to 
double their contributions voluntarily. 
Public Law 90-569, approved October 
12, 1968, authorized such an increase 
in the U.S. contribution. In 1972 the 
United States increased the amount of 
its contribution by 15%. 

For the fiscal year April 1, 1988 to 
March 31, 1989, the United States was 
assessed 2,291,996 Belgian francs, 
US$59,332, or 5.17% of a total assess- 
ment budget of 44,333,000 Belgian 
francs, approximately US$1,147,630. 


The contribution was paid from fiscal 
year 1989 funds. 


International Bureau of 
the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration 
Peace Falace, The Hague. Netherlands 


Executive Head. Jacob Varekamp 
(Netherlander), Secretary General, 
term of office expires July 1990. 


Origin and Development. The Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration was estab- 
lished by the First International Peace 
Conference held at the Hague, Nether- 
lands, in 1899. The Convention for the 
Pacific Settiement of International Dis- 
putes was signed on July 29, 1899, and 
entered into force on September 4, 
1900. The Convention was revised on 
October 18, 1907, by the Second Inter- 
national Peace Conference at The 
Hague and entered into force on Janu- 
ary 26, 1910. 


Purpose. The function of the Court is 
to facilitate the arbitration of interna- 
tional disputes. Members of the Court 
are outstanding international lawyers 
nominated by States that are party to 
the Convention. 

The International Bureau is the 
administrative arm of the Court and 
serves as its registry. It channels com- 
munications concerning the meetings 
of the Court, maintains its archives, 
conducts its administrative business, 
and receives from contracting parties 
reports on the results of arbitration 
proceedings. 

The Charter of the United Nations 
recognizes arbitration as one of the 
first resorts for settlement of disputes. 
Also, the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice provides that members 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
shall perform the functions of nomi- 
nating candidates for the Court. 


Structure. The Administrative Council 
is composed of diplomatic representa- 
tives of contracting parties accredited 
to The Hague and of the Netherlands 








Minister of Foreign Affairs, who acts 


as President of the Council. 


As of April 4, 1989, the 76 states 
entitled to name arbitrators of the Per- 


manent Court of Arbitration were: 


Arecnt'na Kampuchea 
Aus: aha Laos 

Ausinia I chanon 
Belgium 1 uxermbourg 
Bolivia Maha 

Brasil Mauritius 
Bulgaria Mexico 
Burkina Faso Netherlands 
Byelorussian S.S_R New /caland 
Cameroon Nicaragua 
Canada Nigeria 

Chile Norway 
China, People’s Rep. of ' Pakistan 
Colombia Panama 
Cuba Paraguay 
Crechoslovakia Peru 
Denmark Poland 
Dominican Rep. Portugal 
Ecuador Romamia 
Egypt Senegal 

FE! Salvador Spain 

Fiji Sri Lanka 
Finland Sudan 

France Swaziland 
German Dem. Rep. Sweden 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of Switzerland 
Greece Thailand 
Guatemala Turkey 

Haiti Uganda 
Honduras Ukrainian S.S.R. 
Hungary USSR. 
Iceland United Kinedom 
India United States 
Iran Uruguay 

Iraq Venezucla 
Isracl Yugoslavia 
Italy /aire 

Japan Zimbabwe 





‘The Administrative Council of the Perma. 
nent Court decided on April 6, 1972 that the 
designation of the “Republic of China,” as well 
as the names of the arbitrators previously listed 
under that designation, should be omitted from 
the Annual Report pending consultation of the 
contracting parties by the Government of the 
Netherlands, which is the depository State of The 
Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907 for the 
Peaceful Settlement of International Conflicts. 
This decision was reaffirmed by the Administra- 
tive Council on March 26, 1974. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1899. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. Convention for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes, Octo- 
ber 18, 1907, 36 Stat. 2199, TS 536. 


US. Contribution. The budget of the 
International Bureau of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration is adopted by the 
Administrative Council. The conven- 
tion provides that states which are par- 
ties to it shall contribute to the budget 
of the Bureau according to the alloca- 
tion scale of the Universal Postal Union 
(UPL). 

For 1989, the United States was 
assessed 50 units out of a total of 435. 
The total assessment budget amounted 
to 184,766 Dutch guilders or approxi- 
mately US$86,537, of which the U.S. 
share was 21,238 Dutch guilders 
(11.49%), or US$9,947. The contribu- 
tion was paid from fiscal year 1989 
funds. 


International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures 
Pavilion de Breteui!l, Sevres, France 


Executive Head. Dr. Terry Quinn (Brit- 
ish), Director, term of office indefinite. 


Origin and Development. The estab- 
lishment of the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures was the culmi- 
nation of efforts directed toward adop- 
tion of a uniform metric § system 
throughout the world, initiated in 1867, 
by the St. Petersburg Academy of Sci- 
ences, the International Geodetic Con- 
ference at Berlin, Germany, and a 
group of delegates to the Paris Exposi- 
tion who had formed themselves into a 
Committee on Weights, Measures, and 
Money. In response to the urging of 
these groups, the French Government 
invited other states to designate dele- 
gates to an International Commission 
on the Meter, which was organized in 
1869, under sponsorship of the French 
Academy of Sciences. The first meeting 
of the Commission was held at Paris, 
France, in 1870. 

The International Commission on 
the Meter met again in 1872, and 
adopted a resolution recommending es- 
tablishment of an international bureau 
of weights and measures in Paris and 
outlining its functions. On May 20, 
1875, the Convention of the Meter was 














signed and entered into force on Janu- 
ary |, 1876. This convention provided 
for establishment of the International 
Bureau of Weights and Measures. 


Purpose. The primary function of the 
Bureau is to ensure international stan- 
dardization of basic units of measure 
throughout the world, including the 
meter, kilogram, and various nonmet- 
rical units which have important bear- 
ing upon the exchange of goods and 
knowledge between countries. In col- 
laboration with other international sci- 
entific organizations, the Bureau has 
established an international system of 
units which embraces the metric system 
but is much more complete in that it 
provides a basis for all major types of 
physical measurement. 

Much of the work of the Bureau 
involves the circulation of standard in- 
struments and materials to the national 
laboratories of cooperating nations. 


Structure. Policy and budget are con- 
troued by a General Conference which 
meets at least once every 6 years. Be- 
tween Conferences an 18-member In- 
ternational Committee of Weights and 
Measures guides the work. 

The International Bureau con- 
sisted of 47 Members as of 1989: 
Argentina*® ltaly* 

Australia* Japan* 
Austria Korea, Dem. 
Belgium People’s Rep. of 
Brazil* Korea, Rep. of 
Bulgaria Mexico 
Cameroon Netherlands* 
Canada* Norway 

Chile Pakistan 
China, People’s Rep. of* Poland* 
Czechoslovakia* Portugal 
Denmark* Romania 
Dominican Rep South Africa 
Egypt Spain 

Finland Sweden* 
France* Switzerland 
German Dem. Rep. Thailand 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of* Turkey 
Hungary U.S.S.R.* 
India* United Kingdom* 
Indonesia United States* 
Iran Uruguay 
Ireland Venezucla 
Israel Yugoslavia 


*Members of International Committee of 
Weights and Measures. 





Initial Date of U.S. Participation. Con- 
vention concerning the creation of an 
International Office of Weights and 
Measures, May 20 1875, 20 Stat. 709, 
TS 378. 


US. Contribution. The International 
Committee draws up the annual bud- 
get. For calendar year 1989 total assess- 
ments amounted to 17,960,000 gold 
francs, or approximately US$5, 189,296. 
The United States was assessed 9.87%, 
or 1,773,040 gold francs (3,217,217 
French francs), which amounted to 
US$512,296. This amount was paid from 
fiscal year 1989 funds. 


international Center for the 

Study of the Preservation 
and the Restoration of 

Cultural Property (ICCROM) 


13 Via de San Michele 
Rome, Italy 


Executive Head. Dr. Andrezej To- 
maszewski (Polish), Director, term ex- 
pires 1994. 


Origin and Development. The Interna- 
tional Center for the Study of the Pres- 
ervation and the Restoration of Cul- 
tural Property (ICCROM) ~~ was 
established in 1959 under UNESCO 
auspices as an intergovernmental organ- 
ization devoted to the study of the 
preservation and restoration of cultural 
property, following ratification of it by 
five states in 1958. Entirely indepen- 
dent from UNESCO, ICCROM had 81 
members in 1989. 


Purpose. \CCROM was designed to 
serve as a research and training institu- 
tion and as a clearinghouse and cata- 
lytic agent for the exchange of informa- 


tion and specialists. Its major 
responsibilities, as set forth in its Stat- 
utes, are to: 


(1) collect, study, and circulate 
documentation concerned with the sci- 
entific and technical problems of thc 





preservation and restoration of cultural 
property; 

(2) coordinate, stimulate, or insti- 
tute research in this domain by means, in 
particular, of commissions to bodies <7 
experts, international meetings, publica- 
tions, and exchanges of specialists; 

(3) give advice and recommenda- 
tions on general and specific points 
connected with the preservation and 
restoration of cultural property; and 

(4) assist in training research work- 
ers and technicians and in raising the 
standard of restoration work. 


Structure. \1CCROM’s major body is 
the General Assembly, composed of all 
members, which meets every 2 years to 
establish general policy and approve a 
detailed program submitted by the Di- 
rector. The 21 members of ICCROM'’s 
Council, its other principal body, are 
elected at each session of the General 
Assembly. The Council acts for the 
General Assembly between its sessions. 

The 81 member states comprising 
the General Assembly are: 


Albania 
Algeria 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Barbados 
Belgium 
Benin 

Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Burkina Faso 
Burma 
Canada 
Chile 
Colombia 
Cote d'Ivoire 
Cuba 

Cyprus 
Denmark 
Dominican Rep. 


Germany, Fed. Rep. of* 
Ghana 
Greece 


Guatemala Pakistan 


Sucden 
Switzerland 
Syria 
Thasland 
Tunisia 
Turkey 
Unned Kingdom 
United States 
Venezucla 
Vietnam 
Yugoslavia 


Sn Lanka 
Sudan 
Suriname 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. Jan- 
uary 20, 1971. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. 84 Stat. 204 (1970), amending 80 
Stat. 915 (1966). Statutes of the Inter- 
national Center, November-December, 
1956, revised April 24, 1963 and April 
14-17, 1969, TIAS 7038. 


Statutory Limitation on U.S. Contribu- 
tion. The United States shall not autho- 
rize an appropriation, and no payment 
can be made to the Center in excess of 
25 per centum of the total annual as- 
sessment of such organization. 


U.S. Contribution. The General As- 
sembly of the Center at its biennial 
session in May 1988 voted a 2-year 
budget for 1988-89. The assessment 
budget was set for $1,836,384 for 1989. 
In addition, the United States owed 
$1,624, its share of a prior year adjust- 
ment, for a total of $460,720. The 
United States contribution at 25% was 
$459,096. This amount was paid from 
fiscal year 1989 funds. 


International Coffee 


Organization 

London, England 
Executive Head. Alexandre Fontana 
Beltrao (Brazilian), Executive Director, 
term of office indefinite. 


Origin and Development. \n order to 
stabilize coffee prices for the benefit of 
consumers and producers, the United 
States took the initiative in forming a 
Coffee Study Group, with membership 
open to both importing and exporting 
countries. The Study Group held its first 
meeting in June 1958 at Washington, 
D.C. 





In 1962, the United States particti- 
pated in negotiations for the first Inter- 
national Cotfee Agreement That 
Agreement went into effect in 1963 
with the United States and over 50 
other countries as members. It was 
replaced § years later by the 1968 Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement. That 
Agreements economic provisions were 
suspended in 1°72, but the Interna- 
tional Coffee Organizution was ex- 
tended in 1973 and again in 1975 to 
provide statistical data and a forum for 
negotiations. 

Negotiation for the International 
Coffee Agreement of 1976 ended in De- 
cember, 1975. The United States signed 
and ratified the Agreement and it entered 
into force October 1, 1976, for a period 
of 6 years. Economic provisions of the 
Agreement, which became effective Oc- 
tober 1, 1980, established export quotas 
and a price range. This Agreement was 
extended for | additional yea: pending 
completion of negotiations for the Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement of 1983, 
signed and ratified by the United States 
July 27, 1983, and entered into force 
October 1, 1983, for a period of 6 years. 

The International Coffee Agree- 
ment of 1983 was due to expire Septem- 
ber 30, 1989. On July 3, 1989, the Inter- 
national Coffee Council decided to 
extend the Agreement for a period of 2 
years, to September 30, 1991; in a related 
decision, application of certain eco- 
nomic provisions was suspended for the 
same period. United States ratification 
of the extension was deposited at the 
United Nations on September 26, 1989. 


Structure. The highest authority of the 
International Coffee Organization is 
the Coffee Council, on which each 


member is represented. Voting is 
weighted by international coffee trade 
with exporting and importing members 
in aggregate having equal votes. 

There is an Executive Board of 
eight exporting members and eight im- 
porting members. The Board is respon- 
sible to the Council. Membership of 
the Board for 1988-89 is as follows: 


Kena 
Ncuico 
OAMCAT 
Peru 


Belesum Sucden 

lrance Suuvzerland 

Germany, bed. Rep United Kingdom 

lapan United States 
Organization of Afnmecan and Malagas, 


Cottee Producing Countries 


In addition, the Commission of 
the European Communities has ad- 
fered to the International Coffee 
Agreement and participates as an ob- 
server (without vote) in the Executive 
Board and the International Coffee 
Council. 


The International Coffee Organi- 
zation consisted of 74 members in cof- 
fee year 1988-1989: 


Angola Italy 
Austria lamaica 
Australia Japan 
Belgium Kenva 
Bolivia liberia 
Brasil Malawi 
Burund: Mexico 

( anada Netherlands 
Colombia Nicaragua 
Costa Rica Nigeria 
Cuba Norway 
OAMCAT 
Panama 


Cyprus 
Denr:.ark 
Dominican Rep Papua New Guinea 
Ecuador Paraguay 

Ll Salvador Peru 

Equatorial Guinea Philippines 
Eithoma Portugal 

bin Rwanda 

Finland Sierra Leone 
France Singapore 
Germany, fed. Rep. of Spain 

Chana Sri Lanka 

Crreece Sweden 
Cuatemala Switzerland 
Csuinea Tanzania 

Hart Thailand 
Honduras Trimedad and 

India Tobago 
Indonesia Uganda 

Ircland Usted Kingdom 





Unined Mates / aie 
Jimbabuc 
Zama 


Venezsucla 
Yugoslavia 


lL uxemboure 1s included in Belerum’s mem 
bership 

Orgamzation of Afncan and Malagasy Cot 
fee Producine Countries. Members arc: Benin. 
Cameroon, Central Atncan Republic, Conga, Cote 
d' lvoe, Gabon, Madagascar, and Toro 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. \n 
Coffee Study Group: 1958; in Interna- 
tional Coffee Organization: July 1963, 
on provisional basis. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. International Coffee Agreement, 
1983, acceptance of extension depos- 
ited at the United Nations on Septem- 
ber 26, 1989. 


Statutory Limitatien on U.S. Contribu- 
tion. Not to exceed 20% of the total, 
based on Article 13(8) and Article 25(2) 
of the International Coffee Agreement. 


U.S. Contribution. The contribution of 
each member to the budget of the Inier- 
national Coffee Organization is propor- 
tionate to its votes. The United States, 
with 275 out of a total of 2,000 votes for 
consumer and producer members com- 
bined in 1988-89 was responsible for 
13.75% of the annual budget. The total 
assessment budget for the October 1, 
1988-September 30, 1989 period was 
$5,185,160. The United States assess- 
ment amounted to $712,960 and was 
paid from fiscal year 1989 funds. 


International Commission 
for the Conservation 
of Atlantic Tunas 


Principe de Vergara. 17 
28001 Madrid. Spain 

Executive Head. O. Rodriguez-Martin 
(Spanish), Executive Secretary, term of 
office indefinite. 
Origin. The International Convention 
for the Conservation of Atlantic Tunas, 
signed by the United States in 1966, came 
into force March 1969 and became oper- 
ational during fiscal year 1970. 


Purpose. The purpose of the Commus- 
sion is to conserve the stocks of all 
species of tuna being fished im the 
Atlantic and adjacent seas. It coordi- 
nates and reviews tuna research of the 
member nations, undertakes supple- 
mentary research, and adopts conser- 
vation regulations. 


Structure. The Commission ts com- 
posed of not more than three delegates 
from each member country, cach coun- 
try having one vote. 

The International Commission for 
the Conservation of Atlantic Tunas 
consisted of 22 members in 1989: 


Korea, Rep. of 
Morocco 
Portugal 

Sao Tome and 
Cape Verde Principe 
Cote d'Ivoire South Africa 
Cuba Spain 
Equatorial Guinea USSR 
France United States 
Gabon Uruguay 
Chana Venezsucla 
Japan 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1969. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. International Convention for the 
Conservation of Atlantic Tunas, 20 
UST 2887, TIAS 6767; Public Law 
94-70 dated August 5, 1975; amended 
by P.L. 95-33 dated May 26, 1977; 
further amended by P.L. 96-339 dated 
September 4, 1980. 


U.S. Contribution. The Convention 
provides that each member will con- 
tribute (a) $1,000 for Commission 
membership and (b) $1,000 for mem- 
bership on each of the four species 
panels which it joins. The difference 
between income from these contribu- 
tions and total Commission budget is 
assessed one-third in proportion to (a) 
and (b), and two-thirds in proportion 
to each country’s utilization of Atlantic 
tunas. In fiscal year 1989 the United 
States contributed $73,500, or 9.80%, 
of the Commission’s total regular op- 
erating expense assessed budget of 
$750,000. This amount was paid from 
fiscal year 1989 funds. 


Angola 
Benin 
Brasil 
Canada 





International Cotton 
Advisory Committee 
1901 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. 
Suite 201 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


Executive Head. Dr. Lawrence Shaw 
(American), Executive Director, term 
of office expires December 31, 1993. 


Origin and Development. The Interna- 
tional Cotton Advisory Committee was 
established in accordance with a reso- 
lution approved by the governments of 
10 of the major cotton-exporting coun- 
tries, including the United States, at the 
International Cotton Meeting held at 
Washington, D.C., in September 1939. 
The Committee first met at Washing- 
ton, D.C. in April 1945. 


Purpose. The function of the Interna- 
tional Cotton Advisory Committee is 
to assemble and analyze data on world 
cotton stocks, production, consump- 
tion, trade, and prices; to observe and 
keep in close touch with developments 
affecting the world cotton situation; 
and to suggest to member governments 
any measures considered suitable and 


practical for tRe furtherance of interna- 
tional collaboration. 


Structure. Between plenary meetings 
the International Cotton Advisory 
Committee is represented at Washing- 
ton, D.C., by a Standing Committee 
composed of representatives of all 
member governments. Subordinate 
working committees report to the 
Standing Committee. 

The International Cotton Advi- 
sory Committee consisted of 43 mem- 
bers as of October 1989: 


Germany, Fed 
Rep. of 

Greece 

Csuatemala 

Honduras 

Hungary 

India 

Cote d'Ivoire Iran 

Denmark | orael 

Egypt italy 

Finland Japan 

France Korea, Rep. of 


Argentina 
Australia 


Sw avzcriand 
Syria 
Tanzamia 
Turkey 


Mcranco 
Netherlands 
Nicaragua 
Nigeria 
Norway Uganda 
Pakistan USSR 

Peru Unsed Kingdom 
Spain Unned States 
Sudan Yugoslavia 
Sweden Tarwan 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1939 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. 70 Stat. 890, 1956, 5 U.S.C. 170). 


U.S. Contribution. Membership contri- 
bution is determined by a basic contri- 
bution of 40% of the total assessments 
shared equally between member coun- 
tries and a pro rata charge per bale of 
cotton entering international trade. 
The total net assessments for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1989 were 
$776,800, of which the United States 
was assessed 11.84%, or $92,000. In 
addition, the United States owed a Tax 
Equalization reimbursement of $83,000, 
making the total US. requirement 
$175,000. This amount was paid from 
fiscal year 1989 funds. 


international Council for the 
Exploration of the Sea 


(ICES) 


Palaegade 2-4 
DK-1261 Copenhagen K, Denmart 


Executive Head. Emory D. Anderson 
(American), General Secretary, term of 
office expires March 1994. 


Origin and Development. The Interna- 
tional Council for the Exploration of 
the Sea (ICES) was established as an 
intergovernmental organization § in 
1902. The Council was established by a 
contract between Denmark, Finland, 
Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, and the United King- 
dom. In 1964, a Convention, which is 
open to accession by any government, 
replaced the contract. 











Purpose. The basic purpose of ICES is 
to encourage investigations into the 
study of the sea, and to coordinate the 
operations of the participating govern- 
ments to this end. 

According to the 1964 Corven- 
tion, it shall be the duty of the Council: 


(a) to promote and encourage re- 
search and investigations for the study 
of the sea, particularly those related to 
the living resources thereof; 

(b) to draw up programs required 
for this purpose, and to organize, in 
agreement with the Contracting Par- 
ties, such research and investigations as 
may appear necessary; and 

(c) to publish or otherwise dissemi- 
nate the results of research and investiga- 
tions carried out under its auspices or to 
encourage the publication thereof. 

The Convention also states that 
the Council shall be concerned with the 
Atlantic Ocean and its adjacent seas, 
and that it shall be primarily concerned 
with the North Atlantic. 


Structure. Each Contracting Party may 
appoint up to two delegates to the Coun- 
cil. The Council meets annually in statu- 
iory session. The executive committee of 
the Council is the Bureau, which consists 
of the President, one First Vice Presi- 
dent, and five Vice Presidents; the Chair- 
man of the Consultative Committee and 
the General Secretary also take part in 
the Bureau meetings. The Bureau carries 
out the decisions of the Council, pre- 
pares for and convenes Council mect- 
ings, and prepares the Council's budget 
and invests its reserve funds. There are 14 
Standing Commuittees which assist the 
Bureau in carrying out the work of the 
Council. 

The International Council for the 
Exploration of the Sea presently has 18 
members: 


Belgium Iceland 
Canada Ireland 
Denmark Netherlands 
Finland Norway 
France Poland 
German Dem. Rep Portugal 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of Spain 


Swecden 
USSR. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. \ni- 
tially joined in 1912: withdrew during 
World War |; rejoined April 18, 1973. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. Convention for the International 
Council for the Exploration of the Sea, 
September 12, 1964, 24 UST 1080, 
TIAS 7628, 652 UNTS 237. 


U.S. Contribution. The United States 
paid a total assessment of 596,100 Dan- 
ish kroner, or US$82,079, from fiscal 
year 1989 funds toward the Council's 
total budget of 10,431,750 Danish kro- 
ner. This sum was equal to 5.71% of 
the Council's budget. 


Unned kingdom 
Unrted Sates 


international Council 
of Scientific Unions 


(ICSU) 


51 Boulevard de Montmorency 
75016 Paris, France 


Executive Head. 1.W.M. La Riviere 
(Dutch), Secretary General, term of 
office expires in 1990. 


Origin ond Development. The Interna- 
tional Council of Scientific Unions 
(ICSU) was established in 1931 as a 
confederation of international unions 
in disciplines of the natural sciences 
and national scientific academies 
around the world. It succeeded the 
International Research Council which 
had been established in 1919 with lim- 
ited membership. ICSU recognizes the 
autonomy of its constituent unions and 
designates them as its scientific mom- 
bers, with the academies ranking as 
national members. 

ICSU has 70 national members, 
with close to 50 other countries affili- 
ated with at least one of the 20 constit- 
vent unions. The following list shows 
the scientific unions and the year they 
became members of ICSU: 


International Astronomical 
(1919) 


Union 








International Union of Geodesy and 
Geophysics (1919) 

International Union of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry (1919) 

International Union of Radio 
Science (1919) 

International Union of Pure and 
Applied Physics (1922) 

International Union of Biological 
Sciences (1923) 


International Geographical Union 
(1923) 

International Union of Crystallogra- 
phy (1947) 


International Union of Theoretical 
and Applicd Mechanics (1947) 

International Union of the History 
and Philosophy of Science (1947) 

International Mathematical Union 
(1952) 

International Union of Physiological 
Sciences (1955) 

International Union of Biochemistry 
(1955) 

International Union of Geological 
Sciences (1961) 

International Union for Pure and 
Applied Biophysics (1966) 

International Union of Nutritional 
Sciences (1968) 

International Union of Pharmacology 
(1972) 

International Union of Immunological 
Societies (1976) 

International Union of Microbiological 
Socieiies (1982) 

International Union of Psychological 
Science (1982) 


The Unions continue to exercise 
their original responsibility for the or- 
ganization of international congresses 
and specialized symposia, and other- 
wise furthering the development of re- 
search and training in their particular 
disciplines. ICSU"s special function is 
the initiation and coordination of re- 
search programs that can be tackled suc- 
cessfully only on a multidisciplinary and 
international basis. Presently there are 
about 20 such program committees ac- 
tively operating, some of limited dura- 
tion and others on a continuing basis. 


Many of these are an outgrowth of the 
highly successful and most well-known 
ICSU program, the International Geo- 
physical Year (IGY) which took place in 
1957-58, and led to continuing programs 
in space, polar, solar-terresirial, oceano- 
graphic, and lithospere research. Other 
areas currently covered by ICSU include 
water research, genetic engineering, cnvi- 
and various data services. From time to 
time new proposals arise for fresh initia- 
tives on ICSU"s part. At the 1986 Gen- 
cral Assembly a new program involving 
improved understanding of the proc- 
esses of environmental change im the 
gceosphere-biosphere was launched under 
the name International Geosphere- 
Biosphere Program: A Stuay of Global 
Change. 

In many cases, ICSU programs 
operate in close collaboration with In- 
tergovernmental Organizations (1GO's) 
of the United Nations family. ICSU is 
the principal scientific adviser to 
UNESCO and cooperates closely in the 
Man and Biosphere Program (MAB) 
and the International Geolugical Cor- 
relation Program (IGCP). ICSU’s Sci- 
entific Committee on Oceanic Research 
is a major adviser to UNESCO's Inter- 
governmental Oceanographic Commis- 
sion. Another area of intense interac- 
tion is with the World Meteorological 
Organization. ICSU and WMO are 
jointly responsible for the development 
of the World Climate Research Program. 
Other ICSU Unions and Committees 
work closely with UNEP, FAO, WHO, 
UNDP, IAEA, ITU, and ECOSOC. Of 
special note is an effort among the bio- 
sciences unions, UNESCO and UNDP, 
concerning a network in developing re- 
gions to foster biological training and 
research. Regional networks are in place 
in Africa, Asia, Latin American and the 
Arab region. 

ICSU also acts as a focus for the 
exchange of ideas, the communication 
of scientific information, and the de- 
velopment of standards in methodol- 
ogy, nomenclature, and units. The var- 
ious members of ICSU organize a wide 











range of international and regional 
mectings, as well as general assemblies 
and other managerial mectings to de- 
cide policies and programs. A varicty 
of publications is produced. 


Purpose. The purpose of the Interna- 
tonal Council of Scientific Unions is to 
encourage internationa! scientific activ- 
ity for the bencfit of all, by coordinat- 
ing interdisciplinary and worldwide sci- 
entific projects and by working with 
appropriate non-governmental and 
imtergovernmental agencies in their 
implementation. 


Structure. The organization operates 
through (a) the biennial General As- 
sembly representing all scientific 
unions and national members, (b) a 
General Commitice, meeting once a 
year, consisting of representatives of 
the scientific unions and a proportion- 
ate number of clected national mem- 
bers, and (c) the Executive Board, con- 
sisting of five officers and five elected 
members. Cooperation in various fields 
or regarding specific problems is 
achieved through a system of scientific 
and special commitices working under 
the ICSU umbrella. ICSU has a num- 
ber of standing committees concerned 
with finances, admissions, and the 
rights «° all scientists to participate 
freely in 8 activities. 

ICSU and its Unions have a strong 
tradition of free circulation of scientists 
and political nondiscrimination, af- 
firming the right of all scientists 
throughout the world to join in inter- 
national science activities without re- 
gard to race, religion, political philos- 
ophy, ethnic origin, citizenship, sex, or 
language. 

ICSU derives its income from two 
main sources: dues paid by its National 
Members and a subvention from 
UNESCO. Basically, however, its activ- 
ities are sustained by the voluntary and 
unpaid services of the world’s leading 
scientists. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1919. 


Current Authority for US. Partwaipa- 
tion. Natronal Science Foundation Act 
of 1950, PL. S07, 81st Congress, as 
amended, 64 Stat. 149; 42 U.S.C. 1872. 


US. Contribution. Dues are paid ac- 
cording to a sysicm of membership 
categories. The ducs of US. institu- 
tional membership in the ICSU family 
are paid through the National Academy 
of Sciences. U.S. dues to the ICSU and 
associated unions for calendar year 
1989 were $471,195, or about 12.23% 
cf the total $3,850,000 duc from all 
members. This amount was paid from 
fiscal year 1989 funds appropriated to 
the National Science Foundation. 


International Criminal Poiice 
Organization (INTERPOL) 


26. Rue Armengaud. $2212 Saint-Cioud. 
France 


Executive Head. Raymond Kendall 
(British), Secretary General. 


Origin and Development. The first In- 
ternational Judicial Police conference 
was ‘eld at Monaco in April 1914. In 
1923 the second International Judicial 
Police Conference was held in Vienna, 
Austria, resulting in the founding of 
the International Criminal Pouce Com- 
mission, with headquarters in Vienna. 
Annual mectings were held thereafter 
until the beginning of World War Il, 
when the ICPC ceased to function. In 
1946, representatives of 16 nations met 
at Brussels, Belgium, and reconstituted 
the Commission. Paris, France, was 
selected as the headquarters for the 
General Secretariat, and in 1956, the 
word “Commission” in the titl was 


changed to “Organization.” 


Purpose. The purposes of INTERPOL 
are to ensure and promote the growth 
of the greatest possible mutual assis- 
tance between all criminal police au- 








thorities, within the limrs of the laws 
existing in the different countries; and 
to establish aad develor all institutions 
likely to contribute to an cfficient re- 
pression of common law crimes and 
offenses, to the strict exclusion of all 
matters having a political, military, re- 
ligious or racial character. 


Structure. The policymaking body of 
INTERPOL is the General Assembly, 
composed of a representative of cach 
INTERPOL member country. The 
General Assembly meets cach year. It 
approves the broad policy for the Or- 
ganization and decides on the work 
program and the budgct. 

In addition, to ensure the internal 
control and data protection of the IN- 
TERPOL archives, the Organization 
established a Supervisory Board com- 
posed of five members, all of whom are 
Judges, of different nationalities. The 
Supervisory Board is responsible for 
verifying that personal information 
contained in the General Secretariat's 
archives is: 


(a) obtained and processed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
INTERPOL constitution and the inter- 
pretation thereof given by the appropri- 
ate components of the Organization; 

(b) recorded for specific purposes 
and not used in any way that is incom- 
patible with those purposes; 

(c) accurate; and 

(d) kept for a limited period in 
accordance with the criteria established 
by the General Secretariat. 


The Supervisory Board is also re- 
sponsible for notifying the INTERPOL 
Executive Committee of the resuks of 
any investigations it conducts and any 
necessary modifications that must be 
made to the appropriate components of 
the Organization. 

The General Assembly clects a 13- 
member Executive Committee, consist- 
ing of a Presidemt, 3 Vice Presidents 
and 9 Delegates, to act in its behalf 
between sessions of the General Assem- 
bly. Richard C. Stiener, Chief of 


INTERPOL-USNCB, was clected as a 
Delegate in 1988. John R. Simpson, 
Director of the U.S. Secret Service, 
served as President from 1984 to 1988. 
He was succeeded by Ivan Barbot of 
France. The U.S. hosted the 54th Gen- 
eral Assembly mecting in 1985 at which 
Raymond E. Kendall of New Scotland 
Yard in England was clected to a 5-year 
term as Secretary ‘iencral and is 
charged with oversecing the daily oper- 
ation of the Organization. 

INTERPOL consisted of 150 
members in 1989: 
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Algeria 
Andorra 
Angola 
Argcmtima 
Aruba 
Austraha 
Austria 
Bahamas 
Bahrain 
Bangladesh 
Barbados 
Belgium 
Belize 
Benin 
Bolivia 
Botswana 
Brazil 
Brune 
Burkrna 
Burma 
Burund: 
Cameroon 
( anada 


er 


France 











Initial Date of U.S. Participation. \ni- 
tial U.S. participation was authorized 
by Federal Statute, 22 U.S.C. 263a, in 
1938; shortly thereafter, U.S. participa- 
tion was discontinued for the duration 
of World War Il and was resumed after 
INTERPOL was reorganized under a 
new Constitution in 1947. Formal U.S. 
membership was discontinued in 1950; 
the Department of the Treasury contin- 
ued informal relations. In 1958 the 
Attorney General officially designated 
the Department of the Treasury as the 
United States representative to INTER- 
POL and placed complete responsitil- 
ity for operating and maintaining the 
INTERPOL-USNCB under Treasury's 
purview. The Departments of Justice 
and Treasury now jointly administer 
the INTERPOL program under a 1977 
agreement between the two Depart- 
ments, which designated the INTER- 
POL-US. National Central Bureau 
(INTERPOL-USNCB) in the Depart- 
ment of Justice as a permanent U.S. 


representative to INTERPOL, with the 
Department of the Treasury asvler al- 
ternate U.S. representative. The posi- 
tions of Chief and Deputy Chief of the 
INTERPOL-USMCB are permancni 
Department of Justice positions. 

The INTERPOL-USNCB staff 
consists of agents, analysts, communi- 
<ators, translators, administrative, and 
emplovees of the Justice Department; 
the agents, however, are detailed to the 
USNCB by the following Federal and 
State law enforcement agencies: Bureau 
of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms, 
Criminal Division of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, Department of Agri- 
culture's Office of the Inspector Gen- 
eral, State Department's Bureau of 
Diplomatic Security, Drug Enforce- 
of Investigation, Federal Law Enforce- 
ment Training Center, Illinois State Po- 
lice, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Internal Revenue Service, Na- 
val Investigative Service, Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, U.S. Cus- 
toms Service, U.S. Marshals Service, 
U.S. Posta! Inspection Service, and 
U.S. Secret Service. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. 72 Stat. 921; 22 U.S.C. 263a. 


U.S. Contribution. Each member coun- 
try contributes ducs to INTERPOL 
according to its level of use of the 
organization, economic development, 
and financial resources. The amount of 
dues contributed by a member country 
is determined by the country itself, with 
the subsequent approval of the General 
Assembly. For calendar year 1989, the 
U.S. dues were 1,344,000 Swiss francs, 
or approximately US$841,017, which 
amounted to 3.96% of the total IN- 
TEKPOL assessment budget of 
33,965,000 Swiss francs or approxi- 
mately US$21,253,826. This amount 
was paid from fiscal year 1989 funds of 
the Department of Justice. 











International Hydrographic 
Organization 


Avenue President J.F. Kennedy 
Monte Carlo, Monaco 


Executive Head. Rear Admiral David 
Haslam (British), President, Directing 
Committee, term of office expires Au- 
gust 1992. 


Origin and Development. \n 1889, at 
an International Marine Conference 
held in Washington, D.C., establish- 
ment of a “permanent international 
commission” was proposed. Similar 
proposals were made at sessions of the 
International Congress of Navigation 
held at St. Petersburg, Russia, in 1908 
and again in 1912. 

In June 1919, by invitation of the 
British Admiralty, the first Interna- 
tional Hydrographic Conference, at- 
tended by 24 nations including the 
United States, was convened in Lon- 
don, England. The Conference decided 
to establish a permanent bureau to 
coordinate and standardize the work of 
the various national hydrographic of- 
fices. The Bureau was fully organized 
in 1921 and operated under statutes 
which were revised from time to time. 

The International Hydrographic 
Convention, drafted at the Ninth Inter- 
national Hydrographic Conference at 
Monaco in May 1967, entered into 
force September 22, 1970. The Conven- 
tion established the International Hy- 
drographic Organization, and the In- 
ternational Hydrographic Conference 
which is composed of representatives of 
member governments that meet every 5 
years, and maintained by the Interna- 
tional Hydrographic Bureau which is 
administered by a three-member Di- 
recting Committee. 


Purpose. The Organization’s purposes 
are to establish a close and permanent 
association with the hydrographic of- 
fices of member states, to encourage 
coordination of the hydrographic work 
of these offices with a view to rendering 


navigation easier and safer throughout 
the world, to endeavor to obtain uni- 
formity in charts and hydrographic 
documents, to encourage adoption of 
reliable and efficient methods of carry- 
ing out hydrographic surveys, and to 
encourage development of theory and 
improvement in the practice of the sci- 
ence of hydrography. 


Structure. The policy making body of 
the International Hydrographic Orga- 
nization is the Conference, which meets 
every 5 years and is attended by dele- 
gates from each member state, one 
delegate usually being the head of the 
state’s hydrographic office. 

The Conference elects a Directing 
Committee, composed of three mem- 
bers, each of a different nationality, to 
act for it between conferences. 

The International Hydrographic 
Organization consisted of 57 members 
in 1989: 


Argentina 

Australia 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

China, People’s Rep. of 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Dominican Rep. 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Fiji 

Finland 

France 

German, Dem. Rep. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea, Dem. People’s 
Rep. of 

Korea, Rep. of 

Malaysia 

Monaco 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1922. 


Netherlands 
New Guinea 
New Zcaland 
Nigeria 
Norway 
Oman 
Pakistan 
Peru 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
Singapore 
South Africa 
Spain 
Sri Lanka 
Suriname 
Sweden 
Syria 
Thailand 
Trinidad and 
Tobago 
Turkey 
US.S_R. 


United Kingdom 


United States 
Uruguay 
Venezucla 
Yugoslavia 
/aire 





Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. The International Hydrographic 
Convention, approval advised by the 
Senate May 13, 1968, TIAS 6933. 


U.S. Contribution. Each member state 
is annually assessed two basic shares of 
2,000 gold francs. Those members 
which own 100,000 gross tons or more 
of shipping (navy and merchant ma- 
rine) contribute supplementary shares 
of the same value in accordance with a 
sliding x ale. A maximum of 25 supple- 
mentary shares is set for members own- 
ing 29 million gross tons or more. 

For iscal year 1989, the assessment 
budget jor the International Hydro- 
graphic (*rganization was approximately 
USS$1,18,264 or 95',177 SDR’s. The 
United © ates was assessed 48,093 SDR’s 
(5.06%), or US$59,076. This amount 
was paid from fiscal year 1989 funds. 


International Institute 
for Cotton (IIC) 


1511 K Street, NW., 
Suite 627 
Washington, D.C. 


Executive Head. Peter Pereira (British), 
Executive Director, term of office 
indefinite. 


Origin and Development. The Interna- 
tional Institute for Cotton (IIC) came 
into being on February 23, 1966, as a 
nonprofit intergovernmental organiza- 
tion for promoting cotton consumption 
in Western Europe and Japan. The 
11C’s official seat is in Washington, 
D.C.; its operational and administra- 
tive headquarters in Brussels, Belgium; 
and its technical research division in 
Manchester, England. The IIC has nine 
national offices in Western Europe and 
Japan. 


Purpose. \t is the purpose of the IIC to 
expand the total demand for cotton and 
cotton products, thus increasing re- 
turns to cotton farmers and cotton 
producing countries. This is accom- 
plished through six activities: sales pro- 


motion, commercial servicing to indus- 
try and trade, public information and 
education, technical research and de- 
velopment, technical servicing to in- 
dustry, and economic and market re- 
search. Cooperative consumer and 
trade advertising campaigns, as well as 
broad merchandising activities, are car- 
ried out with leading textile producers 
and retailers throughout Western Eu- 
rope and Japan on a cost-shared basis. 
These cooperative programs have 
added between $2 million and $3 mil- 
lion a year to IIC’s funds. Additionally, 
1IC received financial support from 
Governments within the program area 
amounting to about $1 million a year. 


Structure. Administrative control is 
vested in a General Assembly which 
convenes at least once a year. A total of 
1,000 votes is distributed among 


members—300 are shared equally and 
the remaining 700 are distributed in 
proportion to financial contributions. 

Four elected officers comprise the 
Executive Committee which functions 
between meetings of the General Assem- 
bly. Officers elected for 2-year terms in 


October 1988 are: President, Shairomani 
Sharma, India; First Vice President, 
Representative of the Cote d'Ivoire; Sec- 
ond Vice President, Representative of the 
United States; Third Vice President, Rep- 
resentative of Mexico. 

As of December 1989, nine cotton- 
producing countries were members of 
IC: 

Brazil Tanzania 
Cote d'Ivoire Uganda 
India United States 
Mexico Zimbabwe 
Nigeria 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1966. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. 68 Stat. 454, as amended; 7 
U.S.C. 1704. 


U.S. Contribution. At a General As- 
sembly meeting on December 9, 1983, 
the LIC levy system was changed to be 
more equitable and to attract more 
members. The basis of annual assess- 





ments is now the equivalent of $0.65 a 
bale of net exports of cotton and cotton 
textiles from all origins by each mem- 
ber to all destinations (with specified 
exceptions). 

For calendar year 1989 the United 
States assessment amounted to 
$1,424,000, or 62.87%, of total assess- 
ments of $2,265,000. This amount was 
paid from fiscal year 1989 funds appro- 
priated for use by the Department of 
Agriculture to market development ac- 
tivities and by U.S. cotton industry and 
trade groups. 


International Institute for the 
Unification of Private Law 


28 Via Panisperna, Rome, Italy 


Executive Head. Malcolm Evans (Brit- 
ish), Secretary General, term of office 
expires 1990. 


Origin and Development. The Interna- 
tional Institute for the Unification of 
Private Law was created as a result of 
an international agreement effected by 
an exchange of notes, dated March 31, 
1926, and April 26, 1926, between the 
League of Nations and the Government 
of Italy. Under this agreement the In- 
Stitute assumed the status of a virtual 
specialized agency of the League of 
Nations. The Institute was reorganized 
as “an international organization re- 
sponsible to the participating govern- 
ments,” on the basis of a Charter which 
came into force as an international 
agreement on April 21, 1940. 


Purpose. The purpose of the Institute 
is to harmonize private law in different 
countries. The principal method fol- 
lowed is the preparation of draft uni- 
form rules of substantive law and en- 
couragement of the adoption of such 
uniform laws by as many countries as 
possible. Because difficulties arising 
out of conflicting laws are especially 
likely to arise out of international sales 
transactions, international travel and 
transportation of goods, many of the 
uniform laws adopted by the Institute 


have been in those fields. A conference 
hosted by the United States at Washing- 
ton in 1973 adopted the convention 
providing a uniform law on the forces 
of an international will. That conven- 
tion was transmitted by President Rea- 
gan to the Senate in 1986 for advice and 
consent to U.S. ratification. A confer- 
ence took place in Geneva in early 1983 
and adopted the Convention on 
Agency in the International Sale of 
Goods. An international diplomatic 
conference hosted by Canada in Ottawa 
in May 1988 adopted the final test of 
conventions on international financial 
leasing and international factoring that 
are currently under active review by 
U.S. national legal organizations. Sev- 
eral years ago, the Institute’s work on a 
preliminary draft convention on the 
liability of terminal operators was 
transferred to the U.N. Commission on 
International Trade Law for further 
work on a world-wide basis. 


Structure. The General Assembly, 
which meets annually, is composed of 
one representative from each partici- 
pating government. The Governing 
Council, composed of the President 
and 21 other members, meets annually 
to direct the work of the Institute. The 
members hold office for a 5-year term. 


The International Institute con- 
sisted of 52 members as of January 1, 
1989: 


Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Bulgaria 
Canada 

Chile 

China, People’s Rep. of 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Crechoslovakia 


San Marino 








South Africa 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzer!and 
Tunisia Venezucla 
Turkey Yugoslavia 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1964. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. Charter of the International Insti- 
tute for the Unification of Private Law, 
1940, entered into force for the United 
States 1964, TIAS 5743; 22 U.S.C. 


269g. 


US. Contribution. The Governing 
Council draws up the annual budget. 
The General Assembly assigns mem- 
bers other than Italy, which contributes 
300 million lira annually, and San 
Marine and Vatican City which make 
token contributions, to one of eight 
Categories expressed in terms of units. 
By dividing the yearly expenditure not 
covered by the contribution of the Ital- 
ian Government or other income by the 
number of units outstanding, the Gen- 
eral Assembly establishes the amount 
of each unit. The United States, which 
has been assigned to Category I, is 
assessed on the basis of 50 units. 

For calendar year 1989, an assess- 
ment budget of 1,478,000 Swiss francs, 
or approximately US$939,605, was a- 
dopted. The United States was assessed 
125,250 Swiss francs (US$79,625), or 
8.47%. This amount was paid from fis- 
cal year 1989 funds. 


United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 

Vatican City 


International Jute 
Organization 


P.O. Box No. 6073 Gulshan 
Dhaka, Bangladesh 


Executive Head. Shamsul Hague 
Chisty (Bangladeshi), Executive Direc- 
tor, term of office expires January 9, 
1993. 


Origin. The International Jute Organi- 
zation (1JO) was created by the Inter- 
national Agreement on Jute and Jute 
Products, 1982, to carry out the objec- 
tives of the Agreement. The [JO held 
its first Council meeting in January 


1984. An international conference to 
renegotiate the 1982 agreement was 
held in October 1989. 


Purpose. The 1JO serves to protect and 
improve the market position of jute and 
jute products by serving as a focal point 
for international projects in the areas 
of jute market promotion and research 
and development into improved jute 
production and processing. Projects 
are funded through voluntary contribu- 
tions from members and international 
organizations. The 1JO also acts as a 
forum for the discussion of jute market 
developments. 


Structure. The plenary Council is the 
principal administrative structure of 
the LJO. The Committee on Projects 
(also plenary) is charged with making 
recommendations to the Council con- 
cerning the projects to be engaged in. 
The 1JO was composed of the 
following 32 members in 1989: 


Importers 


Australia 


United States 
Yugoslavia 


Ireland 
Belgium /Luxembourg Italy 
Denmark Netherlands 
France Portugal 
Germany, Fed. Spain 
Rep. of United Kingdom 


Greece 


Bangladesh 
China, People’s 
Rep. of 
Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1984. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. Foreign Relations Authorization 
Act, Fiscal Years 1986 and 1987, Sec- 
tion 145. 


Cortribution. The assessed Adminis- 
trative Budget for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1989, was $577,000, of which 
the United States paid $49,468 or 
8.57%. IJO projects are financed 





through voluntary contributions to a 
Special Account; the U.S. has not con- 
tributed to the Special Account. 


International Lead and 
Zinc Study Group 


Metro House, 58 St. James Street 
London SW1A 1LD, England 


Executive Head. Dr. Rolf W. Boehnke 
(Federal Republic of Germany), Secre- 
tary General, term of office expires 
October 1992. 


Origin and Development. The Lead 
and Zinc Study Group was constituted 
in 1960 following an invitation to all 
U.N. members to join the Group. The 
first session was held in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, in January 1960. 


Purpose. The Lead and Zinc Study 
Group serves as a forum for interna- 
tional consultation between producing 
and consuming countries on problems 
of mutual interest such as world trade. 
The organization also collects and dis- 
seminates lead and zinc statistics. 


Structure. The policymaking body is 
the Study Group itself, composed of all 
members. The Group meets every year. 
It approves broad policy for the organ- 
ization, decides on the work program 
and the budget, and elects officers. The 
Group has a Standing Committee to act 
for it between sessions. 

The Group consists of 32 members: 


Australia 
Austria Korea, Rep. of 
Belgium Morocco 
Brazil Netherlands 
Bulgaria 

Canada 

China, People’s Rep. of 
Crechoslovakia 
Denmark 

Finland 

France 


Japan 


South Africa 
Spain 

Sweden 
Thailand 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of Tunisia 

Hungary U.S.S.R. 

India United Kingdom 
Iran United States 
Italy Yugoslavia 


Egypt, Indonesia, Malaysia, Mex- 
ico, Nigeria, Portugal, and Turkey were 
observers at the 34th International 
Lead and Zinc Study Group session in 
1989. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1960 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. 22 U.S.C. 2672, Section 5 of P.L. 
885, 84th Congress, 2d Session. 


U.S. Contribution. Half of the total 
assessment is divided equally among all 
the members and the other half is 
shared on the basis of trade interest. 
The trade-interest assessment is based 
on the total of lead and zinc exports 
and imports, including ores, concen- 
trates, and metals. The total assessment 
budget for calendar year 1989 
amounted to 337,700 pounds sterling, 
or approximately US$571,408 (con- 
verted trom pounds sterling). Of this 
total the United States was assessed 
5.49%, 18,549 pounds sterling or 
US$31,386. This amount was paid 
from fiscal year 1989 funds. 


International Natural 
Rubber Organization 


P.O. Box 10374 
50712 Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 


Executive Head. Pong Sono (Thai), 
Executive Director, term of office ex- 
pires 1993. 


Origin and Development. The Interna- 
tional Natural Rubber Agreement, 
which was negotiated under the aus- 
pices of UNCTAD’s Integrated Pro- 
gram for Commodities adopted in 
1976, entered into force provisionally 
on October 23, 1980. The agreement 
established the International Natural 
Rubber Organization, and the first 
Council meeting, held in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, in November 1980, designated 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, as the loca- 
tion of its permanent secretariat. On 
April 15, 1982, the Agreement entered 
inio force definitively when govern- 
ments accounting for at least 80% of 
net natural rubber imports of those 











countnes which participated in the nego- 
tiations, and 80%» of net exports, depos- 
ited instruments of ratification, accep- 
tance, approval, or accession. The 
Agreement expired on October 22, 1987. 
A successor Agreement (INRA-1987) 
negotiated in March 1987 was ratified by 
the United States on November 9, 1988. 
lt entered into force provisionally on 
December 29, 1988. 


Purpose. The International Natural 
Rubber Organization seeks to stabilize 
natural rubber prices without disturbing 
long-term market trends, and to ensure 
expanded future supplies of natural rub- 
ber at reasonable prices. This is done 
through a 550,000 metric ton buffer 
stock mechanism, financed by equal 
contributions from importing and ex- 
porting member governments. The Sec- 
retariat operates the buffer stock, mak- 
ing purchases and sales as required, and 
is also charged with implementing provi- 
sions of the Agreement designed to en- 
hance supply availability. 


Structure. The International Natural 
Rubber Council, the policymaking 
body, is composed of all members and 
meets at least twice a year. The Council 
has the following committees: Admin- 
istration, Buffer Stock Operations, Sta- 
tistics, and Other Measures. 

The Organization's members as of 
November 1989, were as follows: 


Importers 


China, People’s Rep. of 
Finland 

Japan 

Morocco 

Norway 


EEC: 
Belgium ‘1 uxembourg Ireland 
Denmark Italy 
France Netherlands 
Germany, Fed. Spain 
Rep. of United Kingdom 
Greece 


Sweden 
Switzerland 
USSR 
United States 


Exporters 


Indonesia Thailand 


Malaysia 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1980. 


Current Authority for U.S. participa- 
tion. International Natural Rubber 
Agreement-1987, ratification advised 
by the Senate on September 7, 1988. 


US. Contribution. Each member's 
contribution is determined by the num- 
ber of its votes in proportion to the 
total number of votes of all members at 
the time the administrative budget ts 
approved. Votes are evenly divided be- 
tween natural rubber importing and 
exporting members and are distributed 
in proportion to the volume of net 
imports or exports. 

The total assessment budget for 
1989 was $1,158,716. The US. share 
was $171,490, or 14.80%, and was paid 
from fiscal year 1989 funds. 


International North Pacific 
Fisheries Commission 


6640 N.W. Marine Drive, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada V6T 1X2 


Executive Head. B.E Skud (Ameri- 
can), Executive Dirr erm of office 
indefinite. 


Origin and Development. The Conven- 
tion of High Seas Fisheries of the 
North Pacific Ocean, which entered 
into force on June 12, 1953, was nego- 
tiated to provide for solution of fishery 
problems that might arise among Ja- 
pan, Canada, and the United States in 
the North Pacific Ocean. It provides 
for abstention by certain of the parties 
from fishing specified stocks of fish so 
long as these stocks continue to be fully 
utilized and the fisheries continue to be 
properly regulated as provided by the 
terms of the treaty. The Convention 
also covers other stocks of fish under 
substantial exploitation by two or more 
of the contracting parties, with deci- 
sions and recommendations concerning 
regulation of fishing on such stocks 
being confined to the contracting coun- 
tries engaged in their exploitation on a 
substantial scale. 





The Commission held its first or- 
ganizational meeting in February 1954. 


Purpose. The purpose of the Commis- 
sion is to keep under review the ques- 
tion whether the requirements for ab- 
stention continue to be met and to 
make recommendations to member na- 
tions based on its findings. The Com- 
mission is also required to plan and 
coordinate studies of fishery resources 
of the North Pacific Ocean and to 
recommend regulations to ensure the 
maximum sustained productivity from 
fisheries of common concern. 


Structure. The Commission, which 
meets annually, is composed of four 
members from each of the three partic- 
ipating governments: Canada, Japan, 
and the United States. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1953. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. International Convention for the 
High Seas Fisheries of the North Pa- 
cific Ocean, May 9, 1952, 4 UST 380, 
TIAS 2786; amended by Protocol, 
signed April 25, 1978 and entered into 
force on February 15, 1979. 


U.S. Contribution. The costs of the 
Commission, which is headquartered in 
Canada, are shared equally by the three 
member nations. The total assessment 
budget for the Commission’s 1989/90 
fiscal year was Canadian $438,000, or 
approximately US$364,696. The United 
States was assessed Canadian $146,000, 
or approximately US$121,565 represent- 
ing 33.33% of the budget. Payments 
from fiscal year 1989 funds totaled 
US$117,938, including US$57,155 to 
complete the U.S. assessment for the 
Commission’s 1988/89 fiscal year, 
US$60,783 toward the U.S. assessment 
for the Commission’s 1989/90 fiscal 


year. 


internaional Office of 
Epizootics 
12 Rue de Prony, Paris XVI France 


Executive Head. Dr. Louis Blajan 
(French), Director General, term of of- 
fice expires January 1996. 


Origin and Development. The Interna- 
tional Office of Epizootics (JOE) was 
created by International Agreement in 
Paris, France, January 25, 1924. The 
first Director, appointed in 1927, organ- 
ized the Permanent Bureau of IOE and 
the annual general sessions of the IOE 
International Committee and initiated 
epizootic investigations and collection 
of original documentation on most of 
the important epizootic diseases. Sub- 
sequent developments included the es- 
tablishment of specialized commissions 
on foot and mouth disease (FMD), 
tuberculesis, avian diseases, equine in- 
fectious anemia, and Echinococcosis- 
Hydatosis, and the collection and pub- 
lication of statistics on the state of 
health of livestock throughout the 
world. 


Purpose. The organization’s main ob- 
jectives are: 


(a) to promote and coordinate ex- 
perimental or other research work con- 
cerning the pathology or prophylaxis of 
contagious diseases of livestock for 
which international collaboration is 
deemed desirabie; 

(b) to collect and bring to the 
attention of member nations or their 
sanitary services all facts and docu- 
ments of general interest concerning 
the course of epizootic diseases and the 
means used to control them; and 

(c) to examine international draft 
agreements regarding animal sanitary 
measures and to provide member na- 
tions with the means of supervising 
their enforcement. 


Structure. The 1OE is controlled by its 
International Committee, which is com- 
posed of technical representatives of the 
106 member countries. Each country is 
permitted one representative. The United 
States is represented by the Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, Veterinary Services, Animal 
and Plant Health Inspection Service/ 
USDA. The Committee elects a president 
to serve for 3 years, and an administra- 
tive commission to oversee the operation 
of the Permanent Bureau. 





Initial Date of U.S. Participation. May 
1976 was the initial date of U.S. partic- 
ipation in a general session of the IOE 
as a fuli member. The United States was 
previously invited each year to send an 
observer to the annual meeting. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. On May 5, 1975, the U.S. Senate 
gave its advice and consent to accession 
to the Agreement. President Ford 
signed the document of accession to the 
original International Agreement on 
June 9, 1975. 


U.S. Contribution. The total IOE as- 
sessment budget for 1989 was approxi- 
mately US$1,896,610 (converted from 
French francs). The United States was 
assessed 3.30%, 369,500 French francs 
or US$62,627. This amount was paid 
from fiscal year 1989 funds. 


International Office of 
Vine and Wine (OV) 


11, rue Roquepine 

75008 Paris, France 
Executive Head. Robert  Tinlot 
(French), Director, term of office ex- 
pires January 1991. 


Origin and Development. The Interna- 
tional Office of Wine was established 
in 1924 pursuant to a multilateral 
agreement entered into by Spain, 
France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, Portugal, and Tunisia. Its 
mission focused on wine but was grad- 
ually extended to include all products 
of the vine (including brandy, for exam- 
ple) and to encompass issues of general 
viticultural concern. Thus, in 1958, the 
title of the organization was changed to 
the International Office of Vine and 
Wine (O1V) to better reflect its activi- 
ties. In its more than 60 years, the 
membership of the OIV has grown 
from 8 to 33 countries representing 
94% of the world’s wine production. It 
has gained recognition as a highly in- 
fluential organization whose policies 
on economic, technical and scientific 
issues, although non-binding, are fre- 


quently reflected in the national legis- 
lation and trade initiatives of its mem- 
ber countries. 


Purpose. A‘’hough the OI1V addresses 
all products of the vine, its primary 
purpose is to study wine and its pro- 
duction methods, packaging and label- 
ing standards and associated marketing 
practices with the object of ensuring 
product integrity and harmonizing reg- 
ulatory requirements in international 
wine trade. 


Structure. The General Assembly is the 
final decision-making body of the OIV. 
It consists of delegates designated by 
each member country and meets annu- 
ally to vote on policy, program, and 
budget proposals submitted to it by the 
Executive Committee. The Executive 
Committee meets biannually and con- 
sists of one delegate from each member 
country. It is responsible for reviewing 
the proposals prepared by the Scientific 
and Technical Committee, the Viticul- 
ture, Enology and Economics Commis- 
sions and the Secretariat. The General 
Assembly and the Executive Commit- 
tee function under the leadership of the 
President of the OLIV who is elected for 
a 3-year term. The Secretariat functions 
under the leadership of the Director of 
the OIV who is elected for a period of 
5 years and is responsible for the daily 
operations of the organization. 


The OIV consisted of the follow- 
ing 33 members in 1989: 


Algeria 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Chile 
Cyprus 





Initial Date of U.S. Participation. In 
1980, the United States began informal 
participation in OLV meetings by invita- 
tion as an observer. However, as such, the 
U.S. could nenher attend closed commit - 
tee meetings where positions were formu- 
lated, nor vote. In view of the OFV’s 
influence in the international wine sector 
and the U.S. stature as the world’s sixth 
largest wine producer, fifth largest im- 
porter and fifteenth largest exporter, ob- 
server Status became inadequate to rep- 
resem U.S. interests. Therefore, on 
January 25, 1984, the United States sub- 
mitted its request for full membership 
which was accepted on July 24, 1984. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. Public Law 98-545 of October 25, 
1984, 98 Stat. 2752. 


U.S. Contribution. Contributions to the 
OIV are based on the number of votes 
cach member country chooses to have. 
The United States opted for five votes 
which is the maximum. In 1989, based 
on a full calendar year membership at 
40,000 French francs per vote, the total 
U.S. dues amounted to 200,000 French 
francs (5.07%), or US$31,780 of the 
total 1989 OLV budget of approximately 
3,946,800 French francs or US$632,500. 
However, due to an appropriation short- 
fall, only 81,120 French francs orf 
US$13,000 was paid. The contribution 
was made from fiscal year 1989 funds. 


International Organization for 
Legal Metrology (lOLM) 


11, Rue Turgot 
75009 Paris, France 


Executive Head. Bernard Athane 
(French), Permanent Director. 


Origin and Development. The Interna- 
tional Organization for Legal Metrol- 
ogy (1OLM) was founded in 1955 for 
the purpose of providing intergovern- 
mental cooperation in the field of legal 
measuring instruments. This field 
broadly relates to the compatibility of 
standards of measurement and the leg- 
islation and governmental regulations 


which may affect such standards ol 
measurement . 


Pur ose. Aside from its activities as a 
center of documentation and informa- 
tion exchange im legal metrology, the 
1OLM recommends uniform interna- 
tional requirements for scientific and 
measurement instruments used in in- 
dustry and commerce. The Organiza- 
tion 2iso assists in the development of 
model laws and regulations for consd- 
eration by member nations. 


Structure. The organizational structure 
of the IOLM ts as follows: 


(1) The International Conference 
of Legal Metrology, is the supreme 
decision making body of the organiza- 
tion, and is composxd of delegates 
from all member states. While the Con- 
ference is required to cacet at least once 
every 6 years, it has recently been meet- 
ing on a 4-year schedule. The nex 
mecting is in October 1992. Decisions 
of the Conference are submitted to 
member nations “for information, 
consideration and recommendation,” 

(2) The International Committee 
of Legal Metrology is the working body 
of the Conference and consists of one 
deiegate from cach member state. The 
Committee must meet at least every 2 
years, but generally convenes every 18 
months. The technical work of IOLM 
is conducted by working groups within 
the framework of the Committee; and 

(3) The International Bureau of 
Legal Metrology, constitutes the Secre- 
tariat for the Organization. This Bu- 
reau is headed by a permanent director 
and staff. 


The following 49 nations were 
members of the Organization in 1989: 


Crechoslovakia 
Denmark 

Egypt 

Ethiopia 
Finland 

France 

German Dem 


Algeria 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Cameroon 
Canada 
China, People’s Rep. of Germany, Fed 
Cuba Rep. of 
Cyprus Greece 





Hungary Noraazs 
India Paimtan 
Indonesia Poland 
Ircland Portugal 
Isract Romama 
Italy Spain 
Japan Sn Lanka 
koma Secdcn 
hKorca, Dem Se avctland 
People’s Rep. of Tansama 
orca, Rep of Tuna 
| chanon USSR 
Monaco Unned kingdom 
Morocco Urned States 
Netherlands tugostaia 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1972 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. The convention on Legal Metrol- 
ogy, as amended; ratification advised 
by the Senate, August 11, 1972, and 
entered into force with respect to the 
United States of America, October 22, 
1972 (TIAS 7533). 


U.S. Contribution. Each member state 
is annually assessed according to its 
total population and its level of indus- 
trial and technical development. The 
assessment buciget for the 4-year period 
(1989-92) was established at the Eighth 
Conference in October 1988. 

The calendar year 1989 assessment 
budget was approximately $768,610 
(converted from gold francs), of which 
the U.S. contribution, at 8.62%, 
amounted to $66,281. In addition, the 
United States owed $5,024 to the En- 
glish Translation Center, making the 
U.S. requirement $71,305. This amount 
was paid from fiscal year 1989 funds. 


International Organization 
for Migration (1OM) 
(Formerly the intergovernmental Committee 
for Migration (1CM)) 

17 Route des Morilions 


Grand-Saconne. 
Geneva. Switzerland 


Executive Head. James N. Purcell 
(American). Director, term of office 
expires October 1993. 


Origin and Development. At the sug- 
gestion of the United States, the Bel- 
gian Government convened the Confer- 


ence on Migration at Brussels, 
Belgium, November 26-December 6, 
1951. The United States envisaged the 
estabiishment of a provisional organi- 
vation to faciluate movement of refu- 
eces and migrants from Europe with 
consideration being given aficr | year 
to continuation and development of 
such a program. On December 5§, 1951, 
the conference established the Provi- 
sional Intergovernmental Commitice 
for the Movement of Migrants From 
Europe. The cxecutive body of this 
group, upon reviewing its accomplish- 
ments at the close of 1952, resolved to 
continue operations throughout 1953 
under the til “Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration” 
(ICEM), and to expand the services 
directly connected with the movement 
of migrants. On November 30, 1953, 16 
governments approved a new Constitu- 
tion for a continuing organization, and 
the present body came into being. On 
November 2, 1980, the Council ap- 
proved by resolution the deletion of the 
word “European” from the designation 
of the organization, reflecting the 
worldwide scope of its activities which 
has evolved in recent years. In May 
1987, the Council adopted amend- 
ments to the ICM Constitution, includ- 
ing an amendment to change the name 
of the organization. On November 14. 
1989, with two thirds of the members 
having notified their acceptance of the 
amendments, the amendments entered 
into force and ICM was officially re- 
named the International Organization 
for Migration (10M). 


Purpose. The original purpose of 1OM 
as stated in its constitution was to 
arrange for the transport of refugees 
and migrants and to provide for other 
resettlement services for refugees in Eu- 
rope. [OM now undertakes programs 
for refugees and migrants on a world- 
wide basis. Its current objectives are the 
provision of orderly and planned mi- 
gration to meet the specific needs of 
receiving countries; the processing and 
movement of refugees to countries of- 
fering them resettlement opportunities; 





and the transfer of technology through 
migration in order to promote the eco- 
nomic, cducational, and social ad- 
vancement of countries in the process 
of . 

Since 10M began operations in 
1952, 4,245,586 persons had been 
transported under IOM’"s auspices 
from one country to another by the end 
of calendar year 1989. In 1989, 1OM 
moved 210,372 persons. These move- 
ments included 91,896 from Southeast 
Asia, (including over 27,000 under the 
Orderly Departure Program), 87,080 
from Europe (48,000 of whom were 
nationals of the Soviet Union), 10,04! 
from Latin America, and 10,319 from 
Africa, the Near East, and the Middle 
East. 


Structure. All member governments are 
represented on the Council. The 1989 
membership (35) was: 


Israc! 
Italy 
Kenya 
Korea, Rep. of 

States 


Luxembourg 
Net 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama 
Paraguay 
ioe 


Son 
Thasland 
Unned 
Uruguay 
Venezucla 


herlands 
Portugal 
rerland 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1951. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. Public Law 87-510, 1962. 22 
U.S.C. 2601. 


U.S. Contribution. Member's contri- 
butions to the IOM administrative bud- 
get are assessed in accordance with a 
percentagy scale. As in prior years, the 
United States was assessed 33.33% of 
the administrative budget, which in cal- 
endar year 1989 amounted § to 
$3,737,773. Voluntary contributions to 
the Operational Budget of IOM in 1989 


totalled $18,384,455. Some Member 
Governments make a lump sum contri- 
bution; others make a lump sum con- 
tribution and a per capita contribution 
for transport expenses; still others 
make a lump sum contribution, a per 
capita contribution for transport ex- 
penses and a per capita contribution 
for services. In addition, migrants, em- 
ployers and sponsors contribute to- 
wards transport and service expenses. 
:#an funds, contributions from UN- 
HCR and reimbursements from Gov- 
ermments, voluntary agencies and oth- 
ers provide additional resources for 
transport and services. A United States 
voluntary contribution of $2,437,792 
was made to the operational budgct, 
for a total US. contribution of 
$6,175,565 to the ICM administrative 
and operational budget from fiscal vear 
1989 funds. 
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‘US. assessed contribution amounts to 
33.33% of 1OM's total administrative budgct of 
$11,214,437 


10.33 1 898,338 
04 7,934 
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Total Contributions 100.00 


Executive Head. Dr. B. C. Sekhar (Ma- 


laysian), Secretary General, term of 
office expires January 1991. 


—2.120.20 
$18,384,455 


"The total does not include $277,513 contrib- 
uted by UNDP, UNHCR, Danish Refugee Council, 


Origin and Development. The Interna- 
tional Rubber Study Group originated 
in London, England, in September 
1944. The Group first met in Washing- 
ton, D.C.. m January 1945. Al as 
fourth mecting in 1947, the Group 
opened membership to all countries 
with a substantial mierest in rubber 
production, consumption, or trade and 
established a permanent Secretarial in 
London. 


Purpose. The International Rubber 
Study Group is concerned with produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption of 
natural and synthetic rubber, and espe- 
cially with the balance between supply 
and demand for these commodities. It 
serves as a forum for international con- 
and consuming countries on problems 
of mutual interest, prepares reports on 
important current or potential prob- 
lems, and collects and publishes statis- 
tics and other information concerning 
production, consumption, and interna- 
tional trade in rubber. 


Structure. Control of substantive and 
administrative matters is vested in the 
full 27-member International Rubber 
Study Group. The Group is assisted by 
three <tanding committees: Executive, 
Statistical, and Maritime Transport. A 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1944. 





Current Authoriy for US. Participe- 
tion. 22 USA. 2672, Section § of PL. 
BES. 84th Conrress, Ind Session. 


US. Contribution. Equal contributions 
from member governments provide G0)" 
of the approved annual budect. The re- 
mamung 40% is pad by member coun- 
ines im proportion to thew production or 
consumption (whichever ts greater) in the 
calendar year preceding the budect year 
im question. The total assessment budect 
for the Group's fiscal year 1989 was 
366.340 pounds sterling (USS651 , 360). 
The US. share was 9.BB%, 36.20! 
pounds sterling or USS$64.366. This 
amoumt was paid from fiscal year 1989 
funds. 


international Seed Testing 
Association (ISTA) 
Reckenholz P.O. Box 412 


CH - 8046 
Zunch. Switzeriand 


Executive Head. Hans U. Schwarzen- 
bach (Swiss). Executive Officer, term of 
office indefinite. 


Origin and Developmert. The Third 
International Seed Testing Congress, 
held at Copenhagen, Denmark, in 
1921, resulted in the formation of the 
European Seed Testing Association. At 
the Fourth Congress, held at Cam- 
bridge, England, in 1924, the Association 
was enlarged to include non-European 
countries and was reconstituted the Inter- 
national Seed Testing Association (ISTA). 


Purpose. The International Seed Test- 
ing Association was established for the 
furtherance of all matters connected 
with accurate and uniform methods in 
testing and evaluating seeds to be used 
for sowing. To attain this purpose, 17 
technical committees are established. 
They study and recommend improve- 
ment in methods of storing, blending, 
sampling, and testing seeds, and issuc 
certificates of quality. 


Siructure. The policymaking body of 
the International Seed Testing Associa- 
tion is the Congress, composed of all 


ISTA members. The Congress moects 
tincnnially. lt approves the broad policy 
for the organization, changcs m the 
International Rules for Seed Testing. 
and clects the IIl-member Exccutive 
Commuttce that acts for the Congress 
between scssions 

The following $9 countrics were 


members of the Association im 1989. 


Arpemtma* 
Auwtraha* 

Ausiria 

Betgrum 

Brard 

Bulgaria 

( anada 

( tele 

( hema, Poaopic’s Rep of 
( clomma 

Cote d vows 

( ypres 

C rechoslovalia 
Denmart* 

Egy 

t mnland 

France 

German Dem. Rep 
Germany, fed. Rep. of* 
Corecce 

Hungary 

India 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ircland 

Isract 

ltaly* 

Japan 

Kenya 

| uxembourg 


Mialzw: 

Vik war o* 
Nopal* 

“ct herland. 
New /calard* 


South Africa 
Spann 

Sn Lanka 
Secdcn 
Senrcriand 
Syria 
Tanzama 
Thasland 
Tunnmia 

Turkey 
USS.R.* 
Unned Kingdom * 
Unned States* 
Uruguay 
Yugoslavia 
7amma 
7imbabwuc 
Tarwan 


*Member of E wecutrve C ommmattee 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1924. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participe- 
tion. 70 Stat. 890, 1956, § U.S.C. 170). 


U.S. Contribution. Contributions to the 
International Seed Testing Association 
are based on the number of accredited 
seed testing stations and accredited mem- 
bers in cach country. The total assess- 
ment budget for calendar year 1989 
amounted to 270,000 Swiss francs or 
approximately US$169,327. The United 
States was assessed 8,719 Swiss francs 
3.23%), or US$S,468. This amount was 
paid from fiscal year 1989 funds. 





international Sugar 
Organization 


28 Haymarket. London SwWty 4SP 


Executive Head. Ambassador Alfredo 
Ricant (Dominican), Exccutive Direc- 
tor, term of office indcfinic. 


Orvgin and Development. The interna- 
tional Sugar Organization (1SO) came 
imo being in 1978 as a result of the 
Iimternational Sugar Agreemcai of 
1977. The 1977 Agreement included 
cconomic provisions designed to stabi- 
lize world sugar prices through a sys- 
tem of export quotas and sugar stock- 
piles. In January 1978, the United 
States became a provisicnal member of 
the Agreement pending Senate ratifica- 
tion and passage of the required imple- 
menting legislation. The United States 
was not able to fully comply with all 
provisions of the Agreement until 1980 
when the Senate and the House passed 

The 1977 Agreement expired on 
December 31, 1984. It was replaced by 
the 1984 Sugar Agreement, -vhich con- 
tained no cconomic provisions. The 
United States joined the 1984 Sugar 
Agreement as an executive agreement, 
rather than a treaty, unoer Article Il, 
Section | of the U.S. Constitution. The 
Agreement entered into force on Janu- 
ary |, 1985 and expired on March 1, 
1988. 

The United States participated iw 
the 1987 UNCTAD conference on 


ment on March 23, 1988. The Agree- 


ment is represented on the Council and 
cach holds votes in proportion to is 
sugar cxports and production or im- 
ports. An Exccutive Commitice re- 
sponsible to the Sugar Council ts com- 
posed of 10 exporting and 10 importing 
members (at present there are not 10 
importing members entitled to vote). 
The Commitice exercises the powers of 
the Council in most matters. Membcr- 
ships of the Executive Commitice for 
1989 were as follows: 


Exporting Importing 
Auwtraha Canada 
Brasil t onland 

( olomma German Dem 
Cube Rep 
Domumcan Rep Japan 

EEC Korca, Rep. of 
Couvana Norway 

India Secden 
South Af .a USSR. 
Thaslasd Unned States 


The International Sugar Organiza- 


October 1989: 

Importing 
( anada Norsay 
§ mand Secden 
German Dem. Rep USSR. 
Japan Unned States 
Korea, Rep. of 

Exporting 
Argentina Honduras 
Austraha Hungary 
Austria India 
Barbados Jamana 
Behze Malaw: 
Botrvia Mowritrws 
Brazil Mexico 
Colomma Nuaragua 
Congo Pakistan 
Costa Rica Panama 
Cuba Papua New Crunnea 
Domimcan Rep. Peru 
Ecuador Philippenes 
EEC South Africa 
E! Salvador Swasiland 
Fips Thailand 
Cruatemala Uruguay 
Cruyana 7imbabwe 
Initial Date of U.S. Participation. On a 








Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. International Sugar Agreement, 
1987, which was signed by the U.S. as 
an executive agreement under Article 
Il, Section I of the U.S. Constitution. 


U.S. Contribution. The contribution of 
each member of the International 
Sugar Organization is proportionate to 
its votes. For 1989 the United States 
held 266 out of a total of 2,000 votes 
for producer and consumer members 
combined, or 13.30%, of a total assess- 
ment budget of 944,000 pounds sterling 
or approximately US$1,713,250. The 
United States was assessed 125,552 
pounds sterling or approximately 
US$227,862. Due to a shortfall in ap- 
propriated funds, the United States 
paid only 61,161 pounds sterling or 
US$111,000. This amount was paid 
from fiscal year 1989 funds. 


International Tropical 
Timber Organization 


Sangyo Boeki Center Building 
2, Yamashita-cho, Naka-ku, 
Yokohama 231, Japan 


Executive Head. B.C.Y. Freezailah 
(Malaysian), term of office expires 
April 1992. 


Origin and Development. The Interna- 
tional Tropical Timber Agreement 
(1983), which was negotiated under the 
auspices of UNCTAD’s Integrated Pro- 
gram for Commodities, entered into 
force provisionally on April 1, 1985, 
concluding talks begun in 1977. The 
agreement established the International 
Tropical Timber Organization (ITTA). 
The first Council meeting, held in three 
parts during 1985-86 and concluding in 
August 1986, designated Yokohama, Ja- 
pan as the location of its permanent 
secretariat. The ITTA is a so-called 
“other measures” (non-price affecting) 
arrangement, distinguishing it from the 
agreements for coffee, sugar, and rubber. 
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It contains no price stabilization features 
or other provisions for government inter- 
vention in markets. It depends entirely 
on voluntary contributions for meeting 
any costs other than maintaining a mod- 
est administrative staff. 


Purpose. The objectives of the ITTA are 
to provide an effective framework for 
cooperation and consultation between 
tropical timber producing and consum- 
ing countries, with a view to promoting 
the expansion and diversification of in- 
ternational trade in tropical timber and 
improving structural conditions in the 
tropical timber market. To these ends the 
agreement seeks to promote research and 
development aimed at improving forest 
management and wood utilization; to 
improve market intelligence; to encour- 
age increased and further processing of 
tropical timber in producing member 
countries; to encourage reforestation and 
forest management activities; to improve 
marketing and distribution of tropical 
timber exports of producing members; 
and to encourage national policies aimed 
at sustainable utilization and conserva- 
tion of tropical forests and their genetic 
resources and at maintaining the ecolog- 
ical balance in the regions concerned. 


Structure. The International Tropical 
Timber Council, the policymaking 
body, is composed of all members and 
meets twice a year. In addition, there 
are three permanent committees which 
report to the council: The Committees 
on Economic Information and Market 
Intelligence, on Forest Industry, and on 
Reforestation and Forest Management. 
These committees evaluate proposals 
for research projects and recommend 
those which meet established criteria to 
the Council for funding. Such projects 
are funded entirely through voluntary 
contributions to a special account, sep- 
arate from the ITTO’s administrative 
account. 

The Organization’s members as of 
November 1, 1989 were as follows: 





Producers 
Bolivia Indonesia 
Brazil Liberia 
Cameroon Malaysia 
Congo Panama 
Cote d'Ivoire Papua New Guinea 
Ecuador Peru 
Ghana Thailand 
Honduras Trinidad and 
India Tobago 
Consumers 
Australia Italy 
Austria Netherlands 
Canada Spain 
China, People’s Rep. of United Kingdom 
Egypt Finland 
EEC: Japan 
Belgium / Korea, Rep. of 
Luxembourg Norway 
Denmark Portugal 
France Sweden 
Germany, Fed Switzerland 
Rep. of U.S.S.R. 
Greece United States 
Ireland 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1985. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. International Tropical Timber 
Agreement, 1983, which was signed by 
the U.S. on April 26, 1985 as an exec- 
utive agreement under Article II, Sec- 
tion I of the U.S. Constitution. 


U.S. Contribution. Each member’s 
contribution is determined by the num- 
ber of its votes in proportion to the 
total number of votes of all members at 
the time the administrative budget is 
approved. Votes are evenly divided be- 
tween tropical timber consuming and 
producing members and, with regard to 
consumers, are distributed in relation 
to the volume of imports of tropical 
timber. 

The assessment budget for 1989 
totaled $2,459,656. The U.S. share was 
4.80% or $118,064. Due to a shortfall 
in appropriated funds the United States 
paid only $53,000 from fiscal year 1989 
funds. 


International Union for 
the Protection of New 
Varieties of Plants (UPOV) 


34, chemin des Colombettes 
Geneva, Switzerland 


Executive Head. Dr. Arpad Bogsch 
(American), Secretary General, term 
expires in 1991. 


Origin and Development. The Interna- 
tional Union for the Protection of New 
Varieties of Plants (UPOV) was estab- 
lished by the signing by six European 
countries on December 2, 1961, of the 
International Convention for the Pro- 
tection of New Varieties of Plants. The 
Convention took effect for these coun- 
tries on August 10, 1968. It was revised 
on November 10, 1972, and again on 
October 23, 1978. The United States 
adheres to the 1978 text. 

The UPOV Convention is the ma- 
jor world-wide agreement for the pro- 
tection of new plant varieties. It is 
applicable to all plant genera and spe- 
cies. The breeder of a new plant variety 
is entitled under the Convention to 
exclusive patent-like rights or a patent 
itself, providing the variety is homoge- 
neous, distinct, and stable. The Con- 
vention assures to the breeder the right 
to require prior authorization for the 
production of reproductive or vegeta- 
tive propagating material of a protected 
variety. A new variety must be desig- 
nated by a denomination enabling it to 
be identified. National treatment for 
foreigners and the right of priority are 
also guaranteed by the Convention. 


Purpose. The objectives of the UPOV 
Convention are as follows: 


(a) Assuring administrative coop- 
eration among member states to pro- 
mote the examination of new plant 
varieties; 

(b) Providing assurance that mem- 
ber states provide at least the minimum 
measure of rights and protection re- 
quired by the Convention, and encour- 
aging prospective member states to 








modify their laws to do the same. Har- 
monizing the examination procedures 
and standards for new varieties to pro- 
vide the greatest possible uniformity 
within the member states; and 

(c) Promoting cooperation by the 
member states in the examination of 
varieties, mainly by sharing examina- 
tion costs and exchanging results. 


The UPOV Secretariat is currently 
administratively affiliated with the 
WIPO Secretariat. The WIPO Director 
General is also the UPOV Secretary 
General, and UPOV and WIPO share 
the same building and common ex- 
penses. The UPOV Secretariat handles 
the preparatory and administrative 
work for meetings and conferences, 
conducts studies, provides services to 
member states, disseminates informa- 
tion, promotes the UPOV Union and 
its Objectives, and publishes relevant 
information. 


Structure. Seventeen states are now 
members of the UPOV Union. They are: 


Belgium Netherlands 
Denmark New Zcaland 
France South Africa 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of Spain 

Hungary Sweden 

Ircland Switzerland 
Isracl United Kingdom 
Italy United States 
Japan 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. The 
Convention became applicable to the 
United States on November 8, 1981, 
and the first annual contribution be- 
came due for 1982. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. Deposit of Instrument of Acces- 
sion on November 12, 1980. 


U.S. Contribution. Members are as- 
sessed on a fixed number of units. The 
United States has agreed to pay five 
units annually to the Union's operating 
expenses. The 17 member states collec- 
tively pay 41 units. 

UPOV operates on a biennial bud- 
ect. Total assessments against members 
for 1989 amounted to 1,784,000 Swiss 
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francs, Or approximately US$1,238,200. 
The United States was assesse? 217,560 
Swiss francs or approximately US$151,000 
(12.20%). Due to a shortfall of appropri- 
ated funds the US. contribution was re- 
duced to 102,297 Swiss francs, making the 
total U.S. contribution $71,000 paid from 
fiscal year 1989 funds. 


International Whaling 
Commission 
Executive Head. R. Gambell (British), 
Secretary, term of office indefinite. 


Origin and Deveiopment. International 
cooperation for the conservation and 
management of world whale stocks was 
undertaken at Geneva, Switzerland, on 
September 24, 1931, by the conclusion 
of the Convention for the Regulation 
of Whaling, and by a subsequent agree- 
ment concluded at London, England, 
on June 8, 1937. 

The International Whaling Com- 
mission was the result of a desire to 
provide a continuing program for the 
conservation and development of whale 
stocks. The Commission was estab- 
lished under the terms of the Interna- 
tional Convention for the Regulation 
of Whaling, signed December 2, 1946, 
and entered into force November 10, 
1948. 


Purpose. The purpose of the Commis- 
sion is to safeguard the remaining 
world whale stocks, insofar as possible, 
through regulations which form an in- 
tegral part of the convention. 


Structure. The Commission, which 
meets annually, is composed of a rep- 
resentative of each member govern- 
ment. Dominica withdrew as a member 
government effective June 30, 1983, 
and Jamaica withdrew effective June 
30, 1984. The following 37 countries 
were members in 1989: 


Antigua and Barbuda Brasil 
Argentina China, People’s 
Australia Rep. of 





Chile Norway 

Costa Rica Oman 

Denmark Peru 

Finland Senegal 

France Sevchelles 

Germany, Fed Solomon Islands 
Rep. of South Africa 

Iceland Spain 

India St. Lucia 

Ireland St. Vincent and 

Japan the Grenadines 

Kenya Sweden 

Korea, Rep. of Switzerland 

Mexico US.S.R. 

Monaco United Kingdom 

Netherlands United States 

New Zealand Uruguay 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1948. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. International Convention for the 
Regulation of Whaling, December 2, 
1946, 62 Stat. 1716, TIAS 1849. 


U.S. Contribution. Member nations 
pay a flat contribution amounting to 
50% of the overall budget. The remain- 
ing 50% is divided into areas of interest 
(30%) and weight of catch (20%). In 
fiscal year 1989, the Commission’s as- 
sessed budget totaled 425,100 pounds 
sterling, or approximately US$767,329. 
The U.S. assessment was 19,752 pounds 
sterling, approximately US$35,653, or 
4.65%. This amount was paid from fis- 
cal year 1989 funds. 


International Wheat Council 


Haymarket House 18, Haymarket 
London SW1Y 4SS, England 
Executive Head. J. H. Parotte (Bel- 
gian), Executive Secretary, term of of- 

fice expires December 31, 1990. 


Origin and Development. The Interna- 
tional Wheat Council was established 
in July 1949 to administer the terms of 
the 1949 International Wheat Agree- 
ment. The Council has continued in 
this role for subsequent agreements, 
the latest of which is the 1986 Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. 


Purpose. The current Agreement con- 
tains two conventions: the Wheat Trade 
Convention of 1986, and the Food Aid 


Convention of 1986. Both these Con- 
ventions entered into force on July 1, 
1986. The Wheat Trade Convention 
will remain in force until June 30, 1991, 
and the Food AID Convention has 
been extended until June 30, 1991. The 
Wheat Trade Convention seeks to 
achieve stability in international wheat 
markets, to promote the expansion of 
international trade in wheat and flour, 
and in general to further international 
cooperation with regard to world wheat 
problems. The Wheat Trade Conven- 
tion reallocates voting rights to reflect 
changes in world wheat trade since 
1971. The Food Aid Convention pro- 
vides for a minimum annual amount of 
7.6 million tons of wheat and other 
grains for human consumption, or the 
cash equivalent thereof, as aid to devel- 
oping countries. In the period July 
1988-June 1989, signatories reported 
aid shipments of 9.5 million metric 
tons (grain equivalent) against their 
minimum pledges. 


Structure. The policymaking body of 
the Wheat Trade Convention is the 
Council, composed of all International 
Wheat Agreement members. The 
Council meets at least twice a year. It 
approves the broad policy for the organ- 
ization, decides on the work program 
and the budget, appoints the Executive 
Secretary, and performs such other 
functions as are necessary to carry out 
the terms of the Agreement. 

The Council elects a 12-member 
Executive Committee to act between 
sessions of the Council. The Executive 
Committee, in turn, establishes an Ad- 
visory Subcommittee on Market Con- 
ditions to keep wheat market condi- 
tions under continuous review. 

The Food Aid Convention is admin- 
istered by a Food Aid Committee which 
is composed of all members of the Con- 
vention; i.e., the food aid donors. 

The permanent secretariat of the 
International Wheat Council is located 
in London, England. It provides ad- 
ministrative services for both the Coun- 
cil and the Food Aid Committee. 





Wheat Trade Convention member- 
ship in 1989 was as follows: 


Alecria Finland* 

Argcntina® Hungary 

Austraha* India 

Ausina*® Iran 

Barbados Irag 

Bolnia Isract 

Brasil Japan* 

Canada* Korea, Rep. of 

Cuba l uxembourg* 

Ecuador Malta 

Eevm Morocco 

European Econ Norway* 

Comm. (EEC) Pakistan 

Belgium * Panama 
Denmark * Saudi Arabia 
France* South Africa 
Germany, ted Sweden* 

Rep. of* Sunzerland* 
Greece Tunmia 
Ircland® Turkey 
htaly* USS.R 
Netherlands* Unined States* 
Portugal Vatican City 
Spain* Yemen (Sanaa) 
United Kingdom* 


*Members of Food Aid Convention as well 
as Wheat Trade Convention 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. Pre- 
decessor organization, 1942; 1949; cur- 
rent organization, 1986. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. Senate advice and consent on 
November 17, 1987 to the International 
Wheat Agreement, 1986. 


U.S. Contribution. For Wheat Agree- 
ment Year 1988-89 (July 1-June 30), the 
Wheat Council approved a total assess- 
ment budget of 1,020,000 pounds ster- 
ling, or approximately US$1,814,947. 
Based on voting strength, the U.S. share of 
this budget was 15.95%, 162,690 pounds 
sterling or approximately US$289,484. This 
amount was paid from fiscal year 1989 
funds. 


Multinational Force and 
Observers (MFO) 


The Treaty of Peace between Egypt and 
Israel, signed on March 6, 1979, pro- 
vided for phased withdrawal of Israeli 
forces from the Sinai Peninsula linked 


to agreed security measures set forth in 
the Treaty. Final withdrawal of Israeli 
forces and civilians from the Sinai took 
place on April 25, 1982. 

The agreed security measures spec- 
ified in the Treaty were of two kinds: 
military restrictions in the Sinai and the 
border area of Israel, and the stationing 
of the U.N. peacekeeping force and 
observers in the Sinai. The Treaty es- 
tablished three zones in the Sinai and 
one zone in Israel, and set forth arma- 
ment and equipment limitations in each 
zone. 

It became clear in early 1981 that 
the United Nations would not be able 
to provide the peacekeeping force and 
observers required by the Treaty. There- 
fore, the United States assisted in the 
negotiation of a Protocol, signed on 
August 3, 1981, by Egypt and Israel 
and witnessed by the United States, 
which provided for establishment of 
the MFO to serve in place of the U.N. 
force and observers. The Protocol also 
set forth the organization and func- 
tions of the MFO and the privileges 
and immunities of the MFO and its 
members in Egypt and Israel. 

The MFO assumed its functions 
April 25, 1982 and is recognized (E.O. 
12359) as having the status of an inter- 
national organization. 

The Director General, a retired 
U.S. Foreign Service Officer, is respon- 
sible for the direction of the MFO in 
the fulfillment of its functions—a role 
similar to that of the U.N. Secretary 
General in a U.N. peacekeeping opera- 
tion. He provides reports to the Gov- 
ernments of Egypt and Israel on devel- 
opments relating to the operations of 
the MFO. Under the overall authority 
of the Director General, the Force 
Commander, who is a Lieutenant Gen- 
eral from New Zealand, has full com- 
mand authority over the MFO in the 
area of operations and promulgates its 
standing operating procedures. The 
Force Commander participates in for- 
mal Liaison System meetings between 
Egypt and Israel and has direct com- 
munications with the chief liaison of- 








ficers of the two states in Cairo and Tel 
Aviv, respectively. 

In addition to the Director Gener- 
al’s office, the MFO consists of the 
Force Headquarters, three infantry bat- 
talions totaling not more than 2,000 
troops, a civilian observer unit, a 
coastal patrol unit, an aviation ele- 
ment, logistics unit, a transportation 
unit, and a signal unit, all located on 
the Sinai Peninsula in Egypt as well as 
small offices in Cairo and Tel Aviv. 

Ten nations are participating in the 
MFO: The United States, Fiji, and 
Colombia provide the three infantry 
battalions; the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, Can- 
ada, New Zealand, and Uruguay pro- 
vide specialized units for the military 
force. Norway, although not a troop- 
contributing nation, provides several 
staff officers. The United States also 
provides a logistics support unit and 
civilian personnel for the observer unit. 

The office of the Director General, 
located in Rome, Italy, consists of a 
small number of civilian officials ap- 
pointed by him. The Force Headquar- 
ters, two battalions, the civilian ob- 
server unit, the aviation element, and 
the logistics, transportation and signal 
units are all located at El-Gorah in 
northern Sinai. The Force Headquar- 
ters consists of staff officers from each 
of the national contingents under a 
chief of staff. The United States infan- 
try battalion, the coastal patrol unit, 
and detachments of the signal and lo- 
gistics units are located in the south 
near Sharm el-Sheikh. 

The Protocol provides that the ex- 
penses of the MFO which are not cov- 
ered by other sources will be borne 
equally by the Governments of Egypt 
and Israel. The United States agreed to 
contribute one-third of the annual op- 
erating expenses of the MFO. Thus, 
each country pays one-third of the 
costs. In fiscal year 1989, the MFO 
budget was $73,392,000, the U.S. share 
of which was $24,464,000. However, 
available prior year funds and adjust- 
ments reduced the U.S. contribution to 
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$24,377,000. This amount was contrib- 
uted from AID fiscal year 1989 funds. 


North Atlantic ice Patrol 
Groton, Connecticut 


Executive Head. Vice Admiral Howard 
B. Thorsen (American), Commander. 


Origin and Development. At the Inter- 
national Conference on the Safety of 
Life at Sea, which was convened in Lon- 
don, England, on November 12, 1913, 
the North Atlantic Ice patrol was inau- 
gurated as an international derelict- 
destruction, ice-observation, and ice pa- 
trol service. The U.S. Government was 
invited to undertake the management of 
this service, with the expenses being de- 
frayed by the 13 nations participating. 
International Conferences on the 
Safety of Life at Sea were held again in 
1929, 1948, 1960, and the most recent in 
1974. The number of nations party to the 


agreement has grown from 13 to 20. 


Purpose. The purpose of the North 
Atlantic Ice Patrol is to prevent loss of 
life and property at sea in the North 
Atlantic Ocean due to collisions with 
ice and icebergs. 

Structure. The International Ice Patrol 
is operated by the U.S. Coast Guard. 
The reimbursement for operation of 
the International Ice Patrol is com- 
puted by determining the total tonnage 
of each signatory nation passing 
through the ice patrol area and prorat- 
ing the cost of the operation in propor- 
tion to the tonnage as a whole. Pres- 
ently there are 20 signatory nations: 


Belgium Liberia 

Canada Netherlands 
Denmark Norway 

France Panama 

Finland Poland 
Germany, Fed. Rep of Spain 

Greece Sweden 

Isracl United Kingdom 
Italy United States 
Japan Yugoslavia 


Initial Date ef U.S. Participation. Feb- 
ruary 19, 1914. 














Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. The United States is a party to the 
International Conventions for the 
Safety of Life at Sea, 1960 and 1974, 
and 46 U.S.C. 738 (ch. 804, par. 1.49 
Stat. 1922). 


U.S. Contribution. The North Atlantic 
Ice Patrol’s cost for the 1988 season 
amounted to $1,850,900. This amount 
was paid from fiscal year 1989 funds 
appropriated to the U.S. Coast Guard. 
The United States was assessed $171,278, 
or 9.25%. The remainder was reim- 
bursed to the United States by the mem- 
ber nations. 


North Atlantic Salmon 
Conservation Organization 


11 Rutland Square 
Edinburgh EH1 2AS, United Kingdom 


Executive Head. Malcolm L. Windsor 
(British), Secretary, term of office 
indefinite. 


Origin and Development. Discussions 
at an international Salmon Symposium 
held in Edinburgh, Scotland in 1978 led 
to a diplomatic conference in Reykja- 
vik, Iceland in January 1982 which 
concluded the Convention for the Con- 
servation of Salmon in the North At- 
lantic Ocean which was signed at Reyk- 
javik on March 2, 1982, and which 
entered into force on October 1, 1983. 

The North Atlantic Salmon Con- 
servation Organization, established un- 
der terms of the Convention, held its 
initial meeting in Edinburgh, Scotland 
from January 17-20, 1984. 


Purpose. The purpose of the Organiza- 
tion is to promote the conservation, 
restoration, enhancement and rational 
management of salmon stocks in the 
North Atlantic Ocean by means of 
international cooperation in regulatory 
measures, scientific research, and in the 
compilation and dissemination of sci- 
“ntific and statistical information. 


Structure. The Organization is com- 
posed of a Council, and three regional 


commissions—the North American 
Commission, the North-East Atlantic 
Commission, and the West Greeniand 
Commission. Member governments are 
represented by three Representatives 
(Commissioners) from each country. 
The following nine nations (or repre- 
sentative entities) were members in 
1989: 


Canada 

Denmark (representing 
Greeniand and the 
Faroe Islands) 

European Economic 
Community (EEC) 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1984. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. Convention for the Conservation 
of Salmon in the North Atlantic 
Ocean, signed at Reykjavik, Iceland, 
March 2, 1982, entered into force Oc- 
tober 1, 1983; and the Atlantic Salmon 
Convention Act of 1982 (16 U.S.C. 
3601 ef. seq.), as amended. 


U.S. Contribution. Under the approved 
assessment formula, member nations 
pay a flat contribution for 30% of the 
overall budget. The remaining 70% is 
distributed according to percentage of 
total catches of Atlantic salmon. In 
fiscal year 1989, the Organization’s as- 
sessed budget totaled 267,410 pounds 
sterling, or approximately US$475,819. 
The U.S. assessment under the formula 
was 8,973 pounds sterling, approxi- 
mately US$15,902, or 3.34% and was 
paid from fiscal year 1989 funds. 


Permanent International 
Association of Navigation 
Congresses 


155 Rue de la Loi, 1040 Brussels, Beigium 


Executive Head. H. Vandervelden (Bel- 
gian), Secretary General, term of office 
indefinite. 


Origin and Development. The First In- 
ternational Congress on Inland Naviga- 
tion was held at Brussels, Belgium, in 
1885. A separate series of Maritime 





Works Congresses was begun at Paris, 
France, in 1889. The two Congresses 
were combined at The Hague, Nether- 
lands, in 1894. At the first combined 
Congress held at Brussels in 1898, i 
was decided to establish a permanent 
Organization and a commitice was or- 
ganized to draft plavs. The plans were 
adopted at the Paris Congress, in 1900, 
and the present Association was estab- 
lished. The Permanent International 
Commission of the Association was 
established to carry on the work be- 
tween Congresses. 


Purpose. The purpose of the Associa- 
tion is to promote the progress of in- 
land and maritime navigalion, and 
more particularly to consides the engi- 
neering aspects of improvement of riv- 
ers and inland and maritime canals, 
their technical exploitation, and rele- 
vant commercial and economic ques- 
tions. It is concerned with the improve- 
ment and maintenance of harbors and 
waterways and their accessories but not 
with ships and the actual navigation 
thereof. 


Structure. The governing body of the 
Association is the Permanent Interna- 
tional Commission composed of dele- 
gates of countries whose governments 
sponsor the Association. The Commis- 
sion meets every year, when called by 
the Executive Committee and Council, 
or on demand of 25% of the Commis- 
sion members. It supervises the man- 
agement of Association affairs and ap- 
proves the annual reports presented by 
the Finance Committee and the Coun- 
cil; makes preparations for the Con- 
gresses (where governmental and pri- 
vate members meet); reviews and 
amends, as necessary, Association reg- 
ulations; elects Vice Presidents of the 
Association; and appoints members to 
the several study commissions of the 
Association. The Council meets twice a 
year. It is composed of one delegate 
from each of the member countries. 
The purpose of its meetings is to guide 
the affairs of the Association between 
annual Commission meetings. The Ex- 


ecutive Commitice is composed of a 
President, four Vice Presidents, and a 
Secretary General. The President and 
Secretary General are, by regulation, 
always Belgian nationals. The Execu- 
tive Committee is responsible for the 
day-to-day management of the Associ- 
ation’s affairs and for providing ad- 
vice, guidance, and recommendations 
for actions to the Council and Com- 
mission. The following were members 
of the Executive Commitice during 
1989: 

The Presadent Robert De Pacpe. 
Secretary General of 
the Ministry of 
Public Works, 
Belgium 


H. Vanderveiden, 
Director General of 
the Office de la 
Navigation, 
Belgium 


Javier Pena Abizanda 
Spain 

John H. H. Gillespic, 
United Kingdom 

Kiichi Okubo, 
Japan 

ir. C. van der Burgt, 
The Netherlands 


Governments of the following 39 
countries were members of the Associ- 
ation in 1989: 


Algeria 

Argentina 

Austraha 

Austria 

Bangladesh 

Belgium 

Brazil 

( anada 

Chile 

China, People’s Rep. of 
Cote d'Ivoire 
Crechoslovakia 
Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of 
Iceland 


United Kingdom 
India United States 


Ireland 
Israc! 


Yugoslavia 





In addition, the Central Rhine and 
Danube Commissions are contributing 
orga”iizations. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1902. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. Sec. 107 of the Act of June 30, 
1948, as amended by Sec. 93 of the Act 
of March 7, 1974, 88 Stat. 39,22 U.S.C. 
275a. 


U.S. Contribution. For calendar year 
1989, the International Commission ap- 
proved a budget requiring contributions 
of 2,600,000 Belgian francs or approxi- 
mately US$71,923 from governments. 
The US. contribution amounted to 
359,078 Belgian francs or US$9,933, 
(13.81%). This amount was paid from 
fiscal year 1989 funds appropriated to 
the Department of Defense. 


The Interpariiamentary 
Union 


Place du Petit-Saconnex. 
Geneva. Switzeriand 


Executive Head. Pierre Cornillon 
term of 


(French), Secretary General, 
office expires December 31, 1990 


Origin and Development. America pxr- 
ticipated in the first meeting of the 
Interparliamentary Union in 1889, but 
it was earlier at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence in 1878 that the idea of establish- 
ing contacts among various European 
parliamentary bodies for the promo- 
tion of international arbitration and 
the limitation of armaments was first 
suggested. By 1889, a conference was 
being held in Paris, France, on the 
initiative of members of the French and 
British Parliaments. It was attended by 
parliamentary representatives from Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, Great Britain, 
Hungary, Italy, Liberia, Spain, and the 
United States. They decided to make 
the conference a permanent institution, 
and in 1894, as a result of action taken 
at the 1891 and 1892 Conferences, a 
Permanent Bureau of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, including a general 
secretariat, was established at Bern, 


Switzerland. 
was formed. 

The work of the Union was dis- 
rupted by World War | and World War 
Il, but many interparliamentary groups 
remained intact and, except when their 
activity was interrupted by foreign oc- 
cupation, every state maintained exec- 
utive bodies. In August 1944, a mecting 
of several of these groups was held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, where the Union 
has since established a secretariat. Two 
conferences are held worldwide cach 


year. 


Purpose. Ultimately the function of the 
Interparliamentary Union ts the estab- 
lishment and development of representa- 
tive mstitutions and the advancement of 
the work of international peace and co- 
operation. The statutes of the 1.P.U. state 
that this purpose should be served by 
promoting personal contacts between the 
delegates of cach Parliament’s National 
Group, by uniting them in common ac- 
tion to secure and maintain the full par- 
ticipation of their respective govern- 
ments, and, in particular, by supporting 
the objectives of the United Nations. To 
achieve this aim the Interparliamentary 
Union expresses its views on all questions 
of an international character suitable for 
settlement by parliamentary action and 
makes suggestions for the development 
of parliamentary institutions with a view 
toward improving the working of those 
institutions and increasing their prestige. 


Structure. The Union is directed by two 
bodies: an Executive Committee which 
consists of 11 members including an 
Interparliamentary Council President 
who presides ex officio; and by an 
Interparliamentary Council on which 
each national group is represented by 
two delegates. 

The Interparliamentary Union 
consisted of 112 members as of Decem- 
ber 1989: 


Albama 
Alecria 
Angola 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 


In 1903 the U.S. Group 


Bangladesh 
Belgium 
Benin 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 





( amecroon 

( anada 

Cape Verdc 

Central African Rep 
China, People’s Rep. of 
Coloma 

Congo 

Costa Rica 

Cote dlvowe 

Cuba 

Cyprus 
Crechosiovakia 
Denmarh 

Dyrbout: 

Domimcan Rep 
Ecuador 

Egypt 

E! Salvador 
Equatornal Guinca 
Erhioma 

fF untand 

France 

Gabon 

German Dem. Rep 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of 
Carecce 

Guatemala 
Honduras 

Hungary 


San Marino 
Sencgal 
Singapore 
Somaha 
Spain 

Sn Lanka 
Suriname 


Sweden 
Swunzeriand 
Syria 
Tanzama 
Thasand 
Togo 
Tunmia 
Turkey 
USSR 
Unned Arab 
Emirates 
Unned Kingdom 
Unined States 


Korea, Dem People's 
Rep. of Uruguay 


Korea, Rep. of Venezvucta 

I ehanon Vietnam 
Liberia Yemen (Aden) 
Libya Yemen (Sanaa) 
| uxembourg Vugostayia 
Madagawar /aire 

Malawi Zama 
Malaysia 7imbabwe 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 1889, 
participated in first meeting; 1903, U.S. 
group formed. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. 49 Stat. 425 (1935) as amended, 
22 U.S.C. 276. 


Statutory Limitation on U.S. Contribu- 
tion. The U.S. annual contribution is 
limited to 13.61% of the Union's ap- 


proved budect. (P.L. 94-141, Novem- 
ber 29, 1975.) 


US. Contribution. The annual budget 
is prepared by the Executive Commitice 
and approved by the Interparliamen- 
tary Council. 

The assessment budect for calendar 
year 1989 totaled 5,830,000 Swiss francs, 
or approximately US$3,571,210. The 
United States was assessed 733,414 Swiss 
francs, US$449,258, or 12.58%. This 
amount was paid from fiscal year 1989 
funds. 


World Tourism 


Organization (WTO) 
Capitan Haya 42 
28020 Madrid. Spain 
Executive Head. Amtonio Enriquez 
Savignac (Mexican), Secretary General, 
term of office expires December 31, 
1993. 


Origin and Development. The World 
Tourism Organization formally came 
into being on November |, 1974. The 
predecessor organization, the Interna- 
tional Union of Official Travel Organi- 
zations (IUOTO) was founded at The 
Hague in 1925 as the International 
Congress of Official Propaganda Asso- 
ciations. It originally consisted of the 
official travel associations of European 
countries. Following World War Il, an 
exploratory committee was set up to 
revise and reconstruct the prewar organ- 
ization and the resulting revised stat- 
utes were recommended at a conference 
in Paris, France, in October 1947. 

In an extraordinary General As- 
sembiy of the Organization, held in 
Mexico City, Mexico, in September 
1970, the participants voted to revise 
the statutes of IUOTO to make it “an 
international organization of intergov- 
ernmental character.” A majority of 
the members have since approved the 
transformation, with the organization 
being renamed the World Tourism Or- 
ganization (WTO). 


Purpose. The purnose of the Organiza 
tion is to promote and develop tourism, 





and thereby contribute to cconomic 
development, international under- 
standing, peace, and prosperity. 


Afghanrmian Femland 
Algcria*® France 
Angola Gabor 
Argcntmma Gambia 
Austraha German Dem 
Ausiria® Rep. 
Bangladesh Germany, Fed 
Belgium Rep. of 
Benin Chana 
Bolivia Greece 

Brazil Grenada 
Bulgaria Guinea* 
Burund: Hungary* 
Cameroon* India* 
(Canada Indonesia 
Chad Iran 

Chile Iraq 

China, People’s Rep. of* Israel 
Colomma* Italy* 
Congo* Jamana 
Cote d'Ivoire Japan* 

Cuba Jordan* 
Cyprus Kampuchea 
Crechosiovakia Kenya* 
Ecuador People’s Rep. of 
Egyp* Korea, Rep. of 
Ethiopia Kuwar 
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Laos Sencegal* 
Lochanon Sserra Leone 
Lesotho Sparen? 
Liye Sri Lanka 
Madagascar Sudan 
Malze: Sweuveriand 
Maldnes* Svna 
Mah Tanzama 
Maha Togo 
Maurnama Tunmia 
Maurstrws Turkey 
Meuco Uganda* 
Moracco USSR. 
Nepal Unned Arab 
Netheriands® Emuratecs 
Noger United States* 
Nigeria Uruguay* 
Pakistan Vencvucia 
Panama Voctnam 
Peru Yemen (Aden) 
Poland* Yemen (Sanaa) 
Portugal Yugoslavia 
Romama Jame 
Rwanda 7amma 
San Mario Zumbabwc 
Sao Tome and 
Princape 

*Members of Executive Council 

Initial Date of U.S. Participation 


U.S. Contribution. For calendar year 
was $5,929,170. The 
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